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T took form and shape 

+ ] : + 
dio standing among 
ot September, one atte 


re was a happy thing 
near, and when ideas of lone driy 
quiet country were } ‘haps accent 
: 


limpses without of a level meadow and 


f 


i vagrant garden full of stillness and 


eoior. 


Krom the W ide ope ll door Of this studlo 
| 


one can see a path, a flight of steps, an 


irch of trees, the dense green of box bor 
dering, and then a wide and verdant 
meadow with pine-trees, a fringe of wil 
lows and the faint shimmer of a stream 
in the distance To the left the meadow 
lands seem to roll on in contented fertili 
tv. but here and there rise belts or curving 
lines of woodland, remnants, no doubt, of 
the old forests of Miles Standish’s day. 
The river takes its own course pleasantly 
through these, and if you leave the studio 
and go down a quiet, shady walk and out 
between the hay stacks to, the road, you 
may reach in ten minutes the bridge, the 
rising slope, and the rocky hill-top where, 
one May morning long ago, a company of 
gentlemen, with Mr. Standish prominent 
among them, made a memorable purchase 
We had lingered on this bridge one day, 
talking in an idle fashion of the early Pil 
grim times when that party came from 
Duxbury to survey the land now known 
as East Bridgewater, then the fishing 
cround of old Massasoit and his men, and 
it was an easy transition from talking of 
the country to planning a drive across it, 
when, although perhaps our keenest joy 
would be in the wild flowers on the way 
side, the old houses, old furniture, and 
eighteenth-century associations we might 
find, there should still be much of Pilgrim 
interest. Wehad nointention, lam sure, 
of making any aboriginal investigations, 
and yet we found that everywhere sug 
gestions of the Indian in his most pictur- 
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moments con 


levendary 
eaunt, bold t ire that confronted C 
Standish % His mien, Llie | 
chieftain ho pledged and kept hi 

with the white man.and as well the Indian 
who destroyed villages and tortured cap 
tives, vet who left in that 
region hames thi 
ears and rhyme 
haunts vet are * seen 
mour of his best hours upon them 

lakes and dim forest lands, hill Lops and 
plains that are called by his names, and 
st I 


have the pensive charm and grace of 


his sovereignty about them—and whose 


stories are fast vanishing into obseurity 
Indeed, in this very journey they were 
often dimmed by the more fascinating 
associations of our own forefathers-—an 
eighteenth-century interior, the sight of 
an old VOW, a high backed chair, a bit of 

| English china, putting out, as if 
cht of the wigwam, *‘ the plum 
age of rare birds,” or couch of leopard-skin 
which belonged to the days of the Indian 
Princess Wetamoo 

We made no very definite plans, but 
knew that we should drive from Bridge 
water to Nonauit the latter looking on 
our map a reasonable destination, and, as 
we knew. beloved of painters The rocks 
where Standish and his friends made the 
purchase of Bridgewater were really our 
starting - point They rise to the left of 
an old mill, and are characterized by ho 


thing specially significant, unless the 


neighborhood of a fine old house and the 


outlook of quiet country are suggestive ol 


days gone by. The story of the purchase 


is interesting and strongly typical of that 
time. The colonists at Duxbury and Ply 


mouth were anxious to extend their lands; 
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iS f known among them that Mas 
chief of Poeonocket, valued 

irt of the country for its fertilit 
é St PSS « s streams No 

t Mr. Sta S nds Sout 
init \ 1? ( ey r% or] 
rie w;ds ‘ p ss the fields to 

1 Surve ( the ¢ na belore they 

‘ ed upon sp ist We kno 
‘ entonto N iske e Mid 
) oOucl ( to i re ye Massasoit’s 
OQ ! s ed wma i id rrienaly 
1 HeusA ! ! S ( ( I 
y i nh chronicle. had his 
i i ] ut il is hot 

Mav of 1649 tthe purchase of the 
yuabits LOOMING Well - tlmbered and 


f 


and e other thrifty 
Englishme id decidedly the best of the 
i ull Phe received seven miles of 
’ east and west, north and south, with 
: every privilege of yvoods and streams, 
meadows and underwoods, paying Ousa- 
mequin, as Massasoit was often ealled, 
th a curious collection of articles 
n the only published history of Bridge 
iter that we came across, the old treaty 


Is given, with its quaint effect marred by 


correct Enelish and a svstematic a 


‘range 
t 


ment By cood luek we had the original 


per in our hands, and a strange old doe 
had 


own since that May morning when Stan 


iment it is.* having a history of its 


aish laid it out 


the rocks in the bright 
] 


upon 


sprin sunshine for Massasoit’s approval 
ind that of the company ol buyers 
It is written on one sheet of the stiff, 
coarse-grained paper used in that day, 
the handwriting evidently Standish’s or 
sou rth’s, and sets forth in careful 
( ns at the Indians re to Give ip 
ul Dele vritten evidently without very 
special deliber wo} sinee corrections are 
made ire the following articles in piace 
[ r ise-mone 
M Sta 
8 S N 
{ ~ Pe) 4 
iM 
Standish has written his name careless 
il least ith less precision than Nash 
ind Southworth, but the name had for us 
icurious fascination, bringing to mind the 
m4 lebted for the loan of the old treaty to 
Mr. Ha 3 4 \ 
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brave, strong-minded Pilgrim of that day 
th his sturdy common-sense, his co 

rageous heart his anxious love-maki: 

It seemed easy to pieture him foremost 


the grou As we drove across the brid« 
e Cr fanev how that crooked My r 
Standis} having been written, he let 


We 


when his your 


aze sweep the country wonders 


oht of the time 


> } 
. Rose had come 


there with him, « 
did he think of how 


this li 


home 


her suecessor, Bar| 


ra VOULC LIKE ntinge ground otf t 
Indians as a 


We left the Wanacoto 


signed, in 


Hill, 


ld 


golden part ot! 


where the 
atv was the 
‘ternoon t horse S hie idl 


the 


one 


Urhninge our 


toward country known now as 
Lowlands 


Down 


trees, marched a quickly summoned band 


this road, beneath these ve 


of Bridgewater men and lads in the Mare] 
of 1675 War had burst upon that quiet 
unprotected country. King Philip, anx 
ious to avenge his brother's death, as wel] 
no doubt, as to profit himself, broke his 
tre: of peace with the white men, and 
war was let loose upon the land. 


ily 


Those war times were certainly a change 
from the days when the Pilgrims rode 
peacefully across this country to visit 
Massasoit and his men in their wigwams 
at the Middleborough of to day. The old 
chief of the Wampanoags was always 
called, and with justice, the friend of the 
Pilgrims In his old age Massasoit took 
his two sons, Wamsutta and Pometacome 
(Alexander and Philip), to Plymouth 
where, in the presence of the Governor, 
they swore eternal fidelity to the English 

The 
ling in its romantie incident, cast as it is 
Puritan 
lives of 


story of that time is almost start 


against a background of gray 
ism, commonplace, uneventful 
toil, and monotonous activity in field or 
forge, at the fireside. It be 
whispered, about the vear 1670, that Alex 


or began to 
ander and Philip, the old chieftain’s sons, 
were only too anxious for an excuse for 
Alexander was suspected of some 
special intrigue, and Winslow ordered his 


war. 
arrest The Indian king is deseribed as 
a man of most majestic bearing, and a 
pride which was only second to his love 
To 


fairly 


taken 


his 


of country and his race. be 


captive to Plymouth broke 


neart. 


He attempted but slight resist 
it would seem that his spirit was 
too crushed for any outbreak; but at his 
side marched Wetamoo, his wife, who is 


ance; 
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described as the most striking feminine figure in that 
company of Wampanoags Krom the first she cherished 
the bitterest, most vindictive spirit against her husband 


captors and when she saw him sink into illne SS, her ange 


knew no bounds The question of how to end his capt 
itv was soon settled Kor it was evident that the Indiai 
chief was dy ne He prayed sO earne SUL to be taken ba 
Lo Namasket that his captors could not but vield In 
face of the dread messenger of Death. So a melancho 
procession set forth 

An old chronicle gives the story of his last hours lt 
vas in sight of the Namasket River he died 

They took the unhappy king upon a litter, and en 

tered the trails of the forest They reached the banks of 
tne river There they took canoes and crossed over lt 


soon became manifest that thelr monarch was dying 
They placed him on a grassy mound beneath a majesti: 
tree, and in silence the warriors gathered around to wit 
ness the departure of his spirit to the realms of the red 
mans Mortality 

Driving over that still and peaceful country, it seemed 
almost impossible to realize that two hundred years age 


‘the roads ran blood” and ‘** the woods were strewn with 
bones,” that the air was full of smoke and fire and the lam 
entations of women and children, driven forth or tortured 
In their homes [It seems marvellous indeed that any one 
escaped who was taken into captivity. Mrs. Rowlandson, 
the wife of a clergyman at Lancaster, wrote a pitiful ae 
count of her captivity, which endured some time before 
she was taken to Namasket, where she met Kine Philip 
In an old letter of the time we read that the country looked 
most ‘*fair and fruitful.” In the midst of its bloom were 
the wigwams of Philip and his sister-in-law Wetamoo. 
Of the latter Mrs. Rowlandson has much to say in a naive 
way, she having been the servant of the haughty squaw 
during her captivity. ‘*A proud and severe dame she 
was, bestowing every day in dressing herself nearly as 
much time as any of the gentry in the land, powdering 
her hair and painting her face, going with necklaces, and 
jewels in her ears and bracelets upon her arms.” 

Just before entering Middleborough we turned to the 
right, driv Ing through woods W here the roads were scarcely 
broad enough to admit more than our phaeton. Then 





we passed on into denser woodland still, where among 

EVENING PRIMROSI many odors the fragrance of the clethra was curiously 

distinct, the lovely pale blossom showing white in the 

dimness of the wood, and sending forth its sweetness deli 

eately upon the evening air The pine-trees so silent on either side, and all the dim 

ness and q tiet seemed full of this subtle, luxurious odor. It gave us a strange feeling 

of intrusion. as though the woods and that fair sweet blossom were living their own 

ves for a while, and wanted no touch from any other. In the patches of grass upon 

the road the vellow evening primrose was opening to greet us, laying back its petals 
f 


as though ready for the dainty revel of its evening life. 


The Middleborough of to-day is like a dozen other New England towns, with wide, 
quiet highway S, plenty of shade, and stretches of green or flowers before every door. 
‘here are business streets at disjointed angles, where once the wigwams:of the Wam 
panoags stood, and where now, in warm weather, conversation in the shop doorways 


seems to be the most active employment of the hour; but it was only a gentle hum 


ae 
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MISS DOLLY NASH 


to Madam Oliver coloring its porticoes 
The Olivers were a famous family at that 


Leaving the woods, we passed Muttock 
was known to be a 


Hill, where once the famous mansion of 
Oliver, the Tory judge, stood in all its. time The judge 
stanch and loyal servant of the English 


glory of Gothie arch and English timber, 


with the rose-trees sent from Devonshire king, and he entertained right royally in 
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old mansion on Muttoek Hill. There 


iS 


(dliivers 


a DANGI 


yvorth the nha 


lived fa 


piece of the sa 


isplnege’ a vi 


+ 
V Tilies t 
1@ Storie 
‘ksome D 


ieting hail said to be well 
me. An old family servant 


r into this century used to 


of its shining floor and oaken seats, 


und the glitter of its waxen lights. The 
iairs were of English oak, with crowns 
earved upon them; the table, a splendid 


me wood, with feet like claws 


ill. So noted were Madam 


vatherings that the leading ladies 


the land thought it no hardship to come 


t 


o attend one Innumerable 
s told of the guests at those 


inquets Of one beauty from 


] 


ton it is said that for two nights pre 


Lhe nn 


toa ball at the Olivers’, she slept with 


and al 
Ih abhi i 


eauty-sl 


*hands tied above her head to whiten 


1other colonial belle sat up- 
irm-chair, instead of taking 
eep, that her coitfure might 
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not be disturbed, the hair-dresser having 


been compelled to do his Work overnight 
Thither, riding on a pillion or in a chari 
ot, came frequently charming Miss Dolly 


Nash, for whose f: 


Wor SO manv suitors 
| 


sighed vainly, anc who dispensed her 
smiles judiciously, and made the honor 
of a danee almost like a royal iit Miss 


Dolly was a wit as well as a beauty, and 
had been at the English court six months 


SO that 


her ~* ton vas considered perfect 


} 
he newest fashions of 1760, and 
though she might have been far prettie: 
ut tor paint and powder, the sparkle ol 
her eyes and the light of her smile wer 
said to be so entrancing that two English 
officers fought a duel over the question 
as to which one had received the softest 


elance of tl 


eevenln:e., 

At Oliver House charming Mistress 
Nash was aly ays led out by the host, and 
as the floor of the ball-room was noted for 
its waxen polish (three maids having charge 
of it), we can faney that the old judge, a 
trifle gouty, and not very keen in his vi 
sion, had to be careful how he stepped, 
for to blunder, with Miss Dolly's dainty 
hand in his, would have been unpardona 
ble indeed. We can fancy the scene very 
readily: the hoops and towering coitfures 
of the fine dames of Massachusetts, the 
wigs and satin ruffles of the sterner sex, 
the wax lights, the darkly shining floor, 
and the figure of the judge leading forth 
lovely, imperious Dolly, while every eve 
was turned upon them; even the musi 
cians, Who scraped away at the upper end 
of the room, were not insensible to so much 
feminine charm, and down upon the scene 
comes the shout. of a horseman who had 
ridden from Boston, and was galloping up 
Muttock Hill, swinging his hat and shout 
ing loudly, *‘ Long life to the royal heir of 
Great Britain!” for that day a ship had 
brought the news of the birth of ¢ reorge the 
Fourth. 

As we went down the hill we seemed to 
have a vision of that glowing period, and 
then to see the lights of Oliver House vo 
out, the fair faces and splendid figures 
vanish, the laughter, the sighs, the love 
making, and the witticisms of that gallant 
day die away forever. 

When the Revolution broke out, Judge 
Oliver did not hesitate to avow his Tory 
principles, which so enraged the people of 
Middleborough that they determined to set 
fire to his stately dwelling. Some one 
whom it is not known—conveyed the news 
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, 1 : 
cretiv to the ] id re, WhO Was 1n Boston OnIV. the Su 


| o l iiatllions L PreaK 
lhe rode out unde r cover of the night Live hetas thie ehahae trom i SHeAVeES 
entering his own home like a thief, ot eo no bound together, and show 
to the vreat banqueting ha in ne } es ! ( ‘ ( 
; irv, and earried awav with him to eve pastul [rom ¢ SCLIN erdant 
er of papers and money and jewels MankKsS to st f ne Ttences ere Hay 
ruld secrete about his person. Hewas  p however, the clematis gave a 
ist In time Karly the next morn of grace { sweetness I) 
mob came up the hill, headed 
i patriotic young carpenter, and 
‘mansion Was ransacked and ‘ : 
ned to the ground. the judge and y’ 


mediate Tamilly escaping to 


nad W hile there t vas said 


imough he frequent] ente? 
{ American wuests, he ne er re 
adin anv wa to lis eal Go 

, 

Mariy the next day ve set torth to 
e through the town, and 

1 1] . 

I tock Hill and its fair surround 
1 , —— ) 
sbyv daviight How amiable and 

] ] ] lt 
milv ordered the place looked 
= . : 

L lie ur was deliciousiyv soft and 


irm—not a hint as vet of autumn 
the trees that bordered either side 
he wide roads—a gentle linger 
r of summer every Where—thie last 
irm kiss of her blooming lips upon 


e earth that is so soon to stir with 
tumn winds and colors, and the 
held all the placid blue of June, 
reflected in the little shining, gayly 
indering river which flows away 
one side of the Muttock bridge to 


l 


nerge in the quiet ponds or lakes: 


1t f¢ 


he other, to reach by noisier 





pathways the river Taunton, and 
so add its drop to the wide ly rolling 
sea 

[t was still early in the day 
ve had a good drive before us, and 
ilso wanted time for way-side halt 
igs, $0 we presently drove away 
from Middleborough, leaving its s¢ 
cluded streets and shady roads in 
ill the quiet of a Puritan Sunday, 
ind out across another bridge, where 
the river widened in its course, and 
iway to the left in the direction of 
Rochester, Wareham, and Marion 

Everywhere along this part of the 
road the colden rod was in bravest 


array, and indeed the land was 





strongly vellow, what with some 
late dandelions, the hawk-weed in 


* 


4 
b 
z 
a 
5 
* 


the hedges, the primroses, and on 
all sides the colden rod and the tri- 
umphant sunflower. There were HICCORY 


neko Mehgen ee 
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fresh breath told us, ar 
to set like a dy ne «¢ 


wa the skKV held q 


to flash forth in a 





‘commander s vlory 
LW a place W LLOSt 
inimpressive as Mario 
ty or charm of d Spe 
‘historical association 
round seems to be ot to-day 
*the rest, there 
sand a 
coo] shady Walk 
orchard red houghed 
dant wild tlowers 
usually found in 
iver corn tields But here 
witha happy licens 
y pink-eyed pimpet 
open, and no hint o 
eiven in its glance, made 
the pin 
t 
heart when time lage 
spirits were Imminent We wal 
‘arly in the cool of a delicious 
ve on a road that might have been 
1 Inland country but 
dancing water visible betwe 
parsley ‘ly lux voughs of the trees and in the gaps 
ite wreen ai vi : i” the road Sail-beats were dotting 
roadway, and th . t expanse of water, and the fes 


ony, carel ly fol I air Of a party just setting forth an 


: : 
ind twined | the beach, and made the morning 


ly doing i ig with young laughter and light-heart 
d voices Who is it that ean talk of the 
erfection of a cloudless sky, we wonder 
1, when we drove away on toward Mat 
ipoisett and Fairhaven. Kor my part 
i serenest blue that ever shone above 
ombardy was enhanced by little fleeks 
drifts of careless white such as 

‘above us on that journey. To wat 
ll in form, breaking into curves o1 


ny points, drifting leisurely, or shining 
ts of blue between, was infinite 


] 


and the ear seemed in some 


SO respondent we fancied the 

and color below looked up at the 

veliness and movement overhead 

1 a thrill, a vibrating answer to thie 
joyous freedom expressed by that fair au 
sky. Earth and sky seemed cer 

ta nly to have their revel all to themselves 
that day. The journey was in and out of 

dim and quiet woods, along wide road 

! r- Ways lined with verdure, and though we 
and rue, came met almost no one, there was less of the 
We were nearing sense of absolute quiet which had so strong 











LD ROADWAY 


marked the first part of our journey 
ie blitheness of the weather, the whitfs 
of sea air, the constant recurrence of the 
thrush’s note above us, vrave a joyvousne SS 
to the scene that had all the effect of an 


imation, and when we reached Mattapoi 


sett it was with a sense that the little vil 


lage rather disturbed some happy com 
munings with nature; we seemed to leave 


behind voices and harmonious 


us sweet 
signs when we entered the street of the 


WITH 





ORCHARD 


town with 


its people coming 
istling with activity and its prompt 


Ways dD 
suggestions of old Indian days 
\ level road, groups of maple-trees, lor 
lt roads 


His 


the pretties 


} 
led to 


lines of oak and eln 


that we had dri er, us 


haven—a town which in our earlie) 


tory 
ing interests, and which is still 
make it ex 


was famous for its whaling and fish 


sufficient 
{ 


ly suggestive of the same to 
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Th) 

f | 
‘omtfortabie 
reneral alr 
associations 


} 
Ippin ina 


Vas reckoned DV 


the recurrence of storms 


departures and the home-com 


who went forth across the 


lit t 


, . 
‘ACLILIONS, aS MIU ve expected, 


into mist before the tales to be 
listened to in old Fairhaven, for 
and associations are so strong 
last century Wonderful are 
this town! Shall we soon 

1 partic ilar where we spenta 
oon turning over old boxes, 

t Indian curiosities, 

fans, a gown like 

‘Lady Wentworth,” 

hich heeled boots. but 

vackets of old letters and some 
volumes, note books and jour 
vliteenth-century love story 
on well-margined pages 

} lf ay across the L 
aormer-wilhaows 

part OF a village 

Ons of shipping 

at one end of it, 
the 


ittle 


ve moved the boxes out of 


¢ 
1 
] 
I 


opened it, What curious 
yunds like the ghost of some 
ivotte, were produced! If one 
reome a sense of intrusion, 

such investigations, the 

over of old pages, the feeling of 


and satins, might be! but in 


ling attic, among all those 


ves, What strangers an¢ 
like! We wondered 


very much about the cirl who wrote some 


of the letters and wore some of these car 


ments She had come hither a bride, and 


t f 


wrote ‘) somebody ofa reception YIVel hie l 
Usfriends. *“‘ Everybody is 

ar my hew gowns a 

‘When we went to 

s I was kissed by all 

was very friendly, lamsure. 


ite 


Thank vou Tor the piece o l 


sent and the box of sweetmeats 

Tabor comes over from Bedford oft 

has spun a good piece of cloth 

Joel sent me a shawl of whit 

which the Captain brought from 
China I will wear it to chureh with my 
lilac satin [nan old book a few months 
expenses of,a clerical gentleman are pu 


Vs, primly and care full 


. woman Taylo 


from Boston. 


This gentleman’s salary and perquisites 
amounted to something under four hun 
dred dollars, upon which, however, he 
married, and appears to have lived with 
considerable comfort and ease, since the 
balance was in his favor some three dol 
lars when the year closed! Times, how 
ever, have changed, although the houses 
in this part of the country nearly all 
maintain traces of their first period of 
architecture, and have about them a look 
of permanence in home comfort Which IS 
very alluring. There are wide, coolly 
matted hallways, with doors at either end, 
the one often leading directly to the street. 
and the other to some sweet old-fashioned 
carden, with shade trees and box walks, 
and a tangle of all the flowers known to 
the days of our great-grandmothers. The 
staireases have slender balustrades paint 
ed white, and with polished dark wood 
railings; jars of blue and white brought 
from over the seas stand in windows on 
the landings; upstairs there are tall old 
chests of drawers with brass handles and 
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FORI 


claw feet, prim high-backed chairs, and 
carpets, oftentimes of homespun, whose 
colors have faded out to appropriate hues. 
‘he quaintly carved cabinets, curious wick 
tell of 


old sea-going days, and in the drawing 


er-work, and Indian draperies all 
rooms corner cupboards reveal treasures 
vhich the young people of to-day are 
vht. ‘Small old In 


ivories, amulets, and the like, \ 


we SaW 


vladly bringing to li 
dian 


vorth their weigit in gold, heaped up in 


a great shining lacquered bow], and which 
decorated one end of a chimney-piece, 
The old 


tiles had been there over a hundred years 


vhich of itself was fascinating 


md told a Seriptural story in pictures 
crudely wrought in blue traceries upon a 
The in 
this room was of Indian red, the windows 
deep and cushioned in faded green, and 
the walls were hung with old portraits, a 


\ 
dull 


white ground. wood-work 


stately lady of George the Third’s day 
upon her the 
room, whose curling locks and carefully 
arranged shirt 
front were of a period thirty years later. 
There was a work-box on a shelf in this 


smiling erandson across 


stock and embroidered 


room full of girlish trifles over a century 
old: a little book about the language of 
flowers was tucked in among reels of silk 


PHOENIX 


and linen thread: a netted purse, half 


one compartment 
tied 
end, while in the 


finished, was in 


some old cols up carefully ln 


largest division were a 


pair of pretty white gloves which the 
had ered, and 
which, when worn, must have reached al 


rir i 
who wore them embroid 


most to the short putfed sleeves she wore 


Fairhaven wakes up wonderfully ith 


the morning sunshine. Before we left w 
drove out to visit its specially historie site 
old Fort Phoenix, of Revolutionary 


old 


he attack made upon their vil 


aliie 
Many are the stories told by inhab 
itants of I 
lage in 1778, and some 


are full of romance 


and incident. The British troops landed 
at Clark’s Cove, opposite, and marched 
around to the Acushnet River, and over 
the bridge and down the 
New Bedford was in a state 
of tumult and fright, and up Union and 


County streets the scenes were terrible, 


east side into 


Sconticut. 


but although Fairhaven was well fright 


ened, and and houses 
ficed, yet the little fort gallantly resisted 


the attack, and it is said the village 


some lives 


sacri 


was 
Major Is 
rael Fearing was in command, and the 
day on which the English had determined 
to burn the village a fisherman risked his 


really saved in this fashion : 
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trance is now peaceful enough. We clam 
bered up to the wall, and sat looking dow1 
at the beach and the roads and the sai 
dotted harbor with great satisfaction and 
thankfulness for the peace of 1883 
linge days this shore was a ve rv active 
one, but seems now to be large 1\ devoted 
to pleasure-seekers, who come and go, pic 
ind houses and nicking about the grounds of the old fort 
vosed the Brit whence they can look across at New Bed 
tfered them to ford, rising steeply, its shores crowded 
boats before a with shipping, its chureh spires and tal 
and they were buildings shining in the sun. 

nning to land, It was late in the afternoon when we 

vo or three stores drove across the long bridge and into 

vards of Major Kear the busy hilly streets of New Bedford 

s men, who fired upon and Through the lower part of the town its 
n By the sereams and tracks shipping interests were Many; every other 
IS Suppose d many were woun lounger in shop or house doorway seemed 
of the village, however, to have been born or bred to a sea-far 
: Cap- ing life. Portuguese, Italian, and French 

\lden’s farm was attacked just types mingled freely with the Hibernian 
endeavoring to conceal some of and Yankee, giving a tone of Continental 
others sutfered with their lives, life to the New England settlement. But 


inhabitants fled to the away up in the quieter streets this im 


ey could pression merged into one wholly Ameri 

ean The fine dwelling-houses set in the 

quiet of their gardens, the stores, banks 

rht of the town presents a and public buildings, all pre sented a pic 
Y ar as | ture of thrift and comfort and solid do 
concerned it com mestie prosperity; vet New Bedford can 


of the bay and the tell many a tale of the past when life was 
isacertain character given it anxious and unsettled, in the days when 
ins pointing over the parapet, it was all known by the more melodious 

tone side where Major name of Acushnet, when the Quaker col 
stored. \ onists settled there to escape the newer 
nd the en persecutions of their adopted country. We 
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AN INDIAN JOURNEY. 














we 


Ms: 





wished that our holiday was not so near 


its close and o 


f( yr Ne \V 


as we drove away it upon 
Bedford 


streets now so bD isily oceupied with eom 


the Dartmouth road, 


vould have repaid a longer stay 
interesting landmarks 
the old 
hn way to the new, while 


and 


Which be 


meree are full of 


many Wmstances 


LOUSES 


there are reeords of eventtul typical 
periods of the country 


tong to New 


a permanent 


S liistory 


Bedford, and 1 \ the town 
Massachu 
Krom New 


Dartmouth village we 


character in the 


+1 f 
setts ol 


vesterday and to-day 
Bedford Lo 


drove 
along a wide highway singularly straight, 
and white inthe afternoon light. But for 


the 


there 


gavety of the few gardens we passed 
would have been little color any 
that the 


Tall 


where, but it was in this region 
sunflower began to grow rampant 
er and ta 


1 


ller 
and more given to nodding over fences 


were the stalks, and bolder 


the great deep-hued blossoms, until one 
garden seemed in the fast-gathering dusk 
to have a strange mid-air world of color; 
but most light-hearted, careless plant 
down here was the tall, 


rows 


1 


the 
‘ragced-sailor” : 
slim, and purplish-red, it grew in 

and clusters all along the borders of poor- 
er gardens, and ran wild along some parts 
of the road. But the sense of color van- 
ished soon, a soft twilight faded into that 
sort of dusk darkness, and 
yet gives the effect of a world of dimness 


which is not 

to the woodlands a strange feeling of 
silence, impenetrable solitude, and densi- 
ty. Ahead of us stretched a long white 


bordered 
and 


undulations ;: 


road 


grreens 


Gate 


lent 


Ino Sl 


ad on this impression 


sound disturbed it bor 


had reached Dartmouth 


t had died away 


SUSE 


showed us a marshy str 


ndmills on a far-away shore 


1 iunds 


stre tching Vi llowish and 


the water's edge, pollards rising 


brief lines, a reedy bank shining 


last spot of light, and when we crossed 


the bridge and were cury Inge’ to the south 


west and Nonquit, we Telit strongly all the 


charm of the country we were the 


country Swain Gitford has painted 


so well because he KHOWS Its every 


and variation 
The next morning, when the fog that 
screened the water slow] | away, we 


a wonderful gleaming 


Saw Yigowiline Coun 


land 


s of trees and rida S 


try, stretches of moor and meadow 
broken into by belting 
green and brown in spots, or lying golden 
with the cassia plant like English broom 
upon them. At the 
were marshy 


water's edge there 


bends, whence seemed to 


flow forth ripples of light that reached on 


to the bolder waters where the sun gleam 


ed as on a broken mirror, and the white 
boats went 


sails of in and out eatching 


sunlight and shadow in swift succession. 


But away from this strong effect are bits 
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itferd and Sar 


road 


pon our jk 


Holland, 


and 
In one 


Drow 


back@ro ind was of gray 


yreen Tollace nd crossing 


vard Dartmouth vil 
a Duteh 


ss delichtfully crouped together 


| drove back to Dartmouth at an hour 
en eve rvthing was smiling and high in 
walled gar 


The dahlias in an old 


ve had left in dimness the night be 


ing now like red stains upon the 
The 


lv rimmed and flecked with white, 


stones below sky above was 


is we turned into the village street of 
uuth a flock of birds went sweeping 


overhead, whirring noisily, and seemin 


‘farewell to the summer-time in ex 
The street 
there 


IS, W ith spaces of t mL LEK 


mood and melody. 


irregularly lined with trees: 


NOUSeS <¢ I rVa 


iden Het 


veen, corn patches, and sor 


lacid shady spots 


Only here and ther 


a human figure came in view; then 


moved idly that no animation 


seemer 


added to the scene, and back in 


we fell 


voluntarily to thinking of the count) 


Indian days, when Nonquit, King 


lip's uncle, ruled here Our di 


that afternoon carried on such associa 


tions, for we passed the Acushnet River 


went 
] 
1 
) 
| 


wide an 


the 
and round into 


Plain 
lands of the Indian 


across Long 
leve 
the 


ake country. Thence from Fairha 


ven to Lakeville the country is rich and 
when Long Plain 
s passed, leads you to the lakes—Quitticus 

Long Pond, and Assawam 
the 
country of old Indian times in that 1 


road, 


Hipress ve The 


creat and little. 
sett They inclose all most famous 
gi0n 
and, with their belts of forest land, lie so 
silent, so sombre, and so grandly, impress 
ively alone that one almost feels that the 
spell of the red man rests upon them never 
to be lifted. Even the little steamer that 
ploughs its way from the Namasket River 
to the lakes in summer-time does not. take 
away from the silence and solemnity that 
incloses them. To the right of Quitticus 
the hills rise abruptly and densely wood 
ed, but the water’s edge is marked by lit 
tle reedy brakes that lie pale green in the 
sunlight, and seem only waiting forthe In 
dian’s light foot to press, just as the still 
surface of the water seems waiting for the 
swift touch of his canoe. 

From this ** 
reached 


country of the waters” we 
Middleborough again one even 
ing about dusk, and the next day set forth 
We 
drove around to the old chureh, which 
upon a 


for the last portion of our journey. 


stands somewhat 


n form than many buildings of 


rreen, and is 
heavier 
its time. It used to be noted for its many 
windows and their leaded panes, but these 
have long since given place to more mod 
ern glass. Some of them have been pre 
served by lovers of antiquity in the neigh 
borhood, and one was shown to us that 
morning. 

Nearly opposite the church stands a 
house which is one of the last links with 
the Middleborough of Revolutionary times 

The building is long and low, and pre- 
sents an exterior of many windows, a tall- 











AN 
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OLD INN, MI 


chimneyed wing,anda general air of faded 
reds and ve llows on the shingles Itisa 
comfortable dwelling-house now, but in 
1775 it was an inn known to every man 
or woman who rode from Boston to Mid 
dleborough, or from Plymouth to the great 
cily. 
the 


And from its upper story was swung 
first sign-board which openly pro 
claimed sentiments of liberty and rebell 
those 
ve, and the 
country half full of vindictive Tories. By 


ion; and a daring thing it was in 


days when Oliver was jud 


the kindness of the present owner we were 
shown through the house.which has been 
preserved as nearly in its original form as 
possible. The parlor retains the wainscot, 
the great fire-place, and, above all for pic¢ 
turesqueness, the deep seated square Win- 
dows, the tiny latticed panes of glass At 
one side runs a shelf and panel which 
formerly ledinto the tap-room of the inn 

a small place where the landlord had his 
‘“‘ain fireside,” and comfortably talked 
polities and had his pipe and his glass with 
acongenial neighbor. As we stood inthe 
doorway of the tap-room and looked at 


the dark walls, we thought of the brave 


DDLEBOROUGH 


and « nterprising spirit of mine host, who 


refused to draw beer for any one who 
the justice 
ithout 


ponae rous 


1 ‘ , , 
Would Not ackKhowv 


the sign-board swung w 


kitchen showed — the 


beams of 1690, when it was buil 


Duteh bricks and English w 


ood 


the fire-place was worthy of the 


mas roasts it had given The front hall 


and entrance looked like some 


the 


winding around and up toa low-e 


quaint 


picture, slender - balustered 


hall and rooms in the second story 


board OL a id icl¢ 


That sign 
anism has been preserved, and we 


looked 


at it with special interest, faded, cracked, 


and battered as it is 
Our host showed us some old pamphlets 
roma 


one of the de windows 


and papers which, as he took them 


secretary near 
] } 4 
seemed to have lain ther 


of existence. In one of 


ous political editorial, wh 


its kind is worth reealling 


- ‘*Have you not,” it began, addressing 


the government, ‘“‘laid a plan to lessen 


the trade of Great Britain, and don't you 
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swarthy cheek, the su 


hereves, showing to perfect ad 


he indifferently answered o 


: : 
as, We learned alte 


iad organized the novemel 
leed Sti¢ looked q lite capable 
iv persistent and relentless hterprise 


{ { 


Prom tar \\ 


Had they come 


ve q estioner 
a long distance: but When th 
had to revive the convers 
gnifticent young Indian ato 
ly taking not the smallest in 
presence or nil rhite hment 
aint, however, of some pureh ses 
irmed her mto some animation, 
d that they meant to stay there 
v had accomplished something 
‘claim. While she talked she looked 
us from under her half-veiled eveli 
ha curious kind of contempt, as thoug 


felt our race entirely inferior to he 
vn,and | am not sure but that as wi 
drove away a sense of her superiority did 
hot impress us more than anything els 
We talked of it afterward as a curious and 
fitting ending to our journey 
The lights of Bridgewater in the dis 
» seemed to us almost as though the 
ve been from the lamps of Pil 
\cain we were driving past 
Wanacoto; again across the 
fertile lands of the « arly settlers 
journeying might have seemed a d 
but for the sudden sense of famil 


hich our horse turned her he: 


gateway which led to home, to 
studio in the garden, to the long white 
ouse with its many windows alight, and 


he hospitable door thrown widely open. 











NEW YORK ST 


DUNGING, an association, an exchange 


_. New York Stock Exchange is a 


of securities for currency or its represent 
atives Ordinarily speaking, it signifies 
the body of men by whom the change of 
securities for valuable considerations is 


_/- 
4 


Vou. LXXI.—N 26 > 
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is a solid and unpre 
tentious but Imposing 


structure, designed 


DY 





James Renwick, the 
architect of Grace 
Chureh and the Ro 
man Catholic Cathe 
dral Iniproved at 
rangements that will 
vive an additional six 
sevenths to the floor of 
the Exchange—now 
53 by 140 in size—lhave 
been projected by the 
Governing Commit 
tee. and will doubtless 
be effected. The legal 
title to all the real es 
tate owned and oeceu 
pied by the association 
known as the New 
York Stock Exchange 
is vested in the New 
York Stock Exchange 
Building Company, of 
which Donald Mackay 
is president. The cost 


TN LAE TAT Ny SH A APE 
[eS en SE 


spe”® * 


of the whole is over 
$1,800,000, and the 
amount annually ex 
pended by the Commit 





tee-of Arrangements 
for its preservation 
and for the salaries of 
the different individ 
uals employed therein 
ranges from S150,000 
to S200, 000, 
Strangers are not ad 
mitted to the ground 
floor except by court 
esy. Entering from 
WallStreet, the Board 
Room, with its Babel 
of voices, is on the 
right, or New Street 
side. On the left, or 
Broad Street side, is 
the Lone Room, de 
voted to telegraphic 
apparatuS and = sub 
scribers who pay $100 
per annum for the 
privilege of using it. 
A door through the 
partition affords di 
rect ingress to the par 


lor sacred to brokers, 


STOCK EXCHANGI who therein indulge 





CHE 


more SMOKING’, and in 


lhk SOME reading 
cessant draught and chess plaving Stock 
brokerage and the latter abound in shrewd 
Board 


egrapi 


veen the and 


combinations Bet 
Long rooms are te lephonie and te] 
MmMuniation With near 


The 


“ticker, Whose patent 


ic Instruments oF ce 


and distant offices famous Callahan 


vas purchased of 
the Gold and Stock Telegraph Company 
by the Western Union Telegraph C 


pany, and which prints its electric 


Ol 
mes 
sages on endless strips of paper, is per 
petually at work during the hours of busi 
ness. Its owners $18,000 to 


yearly pay 


the Stock Exchange for the privilege of 
giving information about transactions in 
the market. The Conimercial Telegram 
Company also enjoy the same privileges 
on the same terms. 

Inspection of the Board Room, littered 
with torn memoranda of executed orders, 


after the day’s proceedings are over, dis 


covers that the several stocks have their 


NEW YORK STOCK 


EXCHANGE 


respective 

is wt Paul: 

price of thi 

shares were 

Next comes Nort] 
ee 

is Reading, also 


\ row OT sig 


rm pl 


SOL 


dle of the room fron 


Hirst we 


Wab iSil 


find, to the so 


Preferred, and Common 


Hhiaha 


stock 


IS Hot in actiy de 


SHOW What wi 


the second }) 


vithout any sales 


is New Jersey Central and Denver and | 


In LiKE THhahnner prices and 


orded of the Ore 


Grande 


rus day 


of the previ 


gon Transcontinental 


and Texas Pacifie on 
Missouri, Kansas, 
ind Nas e 
the fourth, of the C ‘al Pacifie and 
Elevated 


Omaha Preferred 


the third pillar, of the 
and Texas and the Louisville 
on 
Manhattan Cor 


way on the fifth 


Ra 
W est 


Union Telegraph, and Union Pacific 


solidated 


ern 





he COULLPS 


\ 


1 DPOKeLPS 


been 


Sel 


tle 
pre 
the 


} 
-covered WIth 


them running 


is wanted out 


gv enough to out 


) ds and 


Mune 1 


wor: 


a corridor 

Board Room, ACCESS 
S100 per anhum, clerks 
messengers, and permitting direct 
ontact of ¢ it with agent. Three chan 
| lled with 198 electric lamps, dif 
1 abundant light when 
arrangements tor heating 
the room are no less admira 
The ventilating apparatus is as ef 
fective as itis necessary, and cost S30,000 
Not only does it supply pure air, but per 
‘umes it at the same time “What bou 
have you this morning, doctor?” is 
not an uncommon inquiry of the superin 
tendent. Washington and also New York 
imeiskeptat theStoek Exchange Pune 
at 10 A.M. the gone strikes for the 
musiness, at 2.15 P.M. for deliv 


3° P.M. for the cessation of 


second story is the office of the 
‘ommittee on the Stoek List. the Bond 
Room, where railroad bonds and bank 
ocks are bought and sold, the office of 
President and that of the Secretary, 
last, not ast in attractiveness to 
strangers, the galleries, from which may 
be witnessed scenes compared vith whieh 
street fights are nothing in point of eat 
hestness and interest In the third stors 
are the rooms of the several committees, 
the assistant secretary, the stenographer, 
and the Glee Club Viammon has some 
in him The sixteen (more or less) 
members of the club voice it in exceilent 
stvle. Their annual concerts in Chicker 
ing Hall are fashionably and largely at 
tended,and are sometimes repeated. Truth 
compels the statement that they engage 
the best voeal and instrumental assistance 
Still,on organ and piano they are ama 
teur Experts, 

The vaults under the building are 
among the strongest in the world, and 
contain 1032 safes for securities. Citizens 
not connected with the Stoek Exchange 
hire about 400 of them. There are also 


ooms for messengers and members, with 


} 
l 
] 
| 


ivatories, closets, and other conveniences 
on the same floor. 

Such are the present quarters of the 
w York Stock Exchange. They are 


contrast with those of the 











( 


No 


and there create d 


present o} inl 


was as crude 
ntry B 


Tontine 


as 
ISINESS 
Cotter 
r merchants, at 
Water streets 
ving the war 


_ 
L tol) 


made better organization 


IS12-15 
nt need 


an 
The character and impor 
irrent transactions called for a 


In 1817 the 
w York Stoek and Exchange Board was 


an & 
se and binding system. 
\¢ 
onstituted after the model of that in Phil 
iwelphia, and its meetings were held, after 
1820, in t office of Samuel J. Beebe, 47 
Wall next in a room in the 
f L 


yn tine 


he 
street, rear 
onard Bleecker’s, and s ibsequently 
of the old 
In May, 1817, it removed to 

the Merchants’ 
and William 


the great fire 


domicile Courier and 


I: qgurre ¥ 


room Ex 


Wall 


vas o isted by 


1 


ipper 
ve, on streets 


ot 


some years afterward held 


ne t 
wee 


>, and for 


‘sessions in a hall in Jaunecey Court 


a hall 


now the 


in the 
C 


hew 


istom 
1 , 
is then a close 


board cor 


ineminently honorable one 


verse 


to any publication 
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The Bo: rd of Bro 
up in the rotunda, in or about 


( ypen 


1837, tried to force themselves into the as 
that, i 
the beams and due out the bricks of the 
Board to 
heads was 

In 
on the 

Bank, 
Street, and Lord's 


building, on Beaver, above William, near 


sociation, and, failing in cut away 


ular order 
what 
board 


Room 
learn being 
the removed to 
top tloor of the Corn Ex 
at the 
from thenee into Dan 


reg 1h insert 
and 


1853 


their 
done 
rooms 
of Beaver 


change corner 


Exchange Place, where it was located in 
the panic of 1857, and also at the outbreak 
of the great rebellion 

Bro 
kers, the first being defunct, was establish 
ed William Street basement, 
denominated the ‘* Coal Hole.” 
had several hundred members, and did an 


In 1863, a second Open Board of 


in a dismal 


This soon 


immense business. Thence it passed into 
a fine hall Broad Street—within one 
door of the Stock Exchange, which had 
fixed its quarters in the edifice now occu 


on 


pied, and which was built for its use in 
December, 1865—and by 1869 had acquired 
fully one-half the speculative business 
‘the street.” Warfare between 
the oldand the new was annoying to both. 
Negotiation 
solidation. 


done On 


in con 
The government department 
of the old board was absorbed at the same 
time. 


followed, and ended 


Since then all have enjoyed equal 
rights and privileges in the same strue 
ture. 

The members of the New York Stock 
Exchange are sui generis. In number 
This limit was 

They consti 
an association, not a legalized corpo- 

In 1871 a perfect charter was 
drawn up by business men for the incor 
poration of the Stock Exchange. Tweed 
was then in the zenith of his legislative 
power. Thinking that the application 
an opportunity 


they are eleven hundred. 

reached in November, 1879. 
tute 
ration. 


presented for making 
he caused false names to be in- 
serted in place of the true, had it passed by 
the New York Legislature, and signed by 
the Governor. A hundred thousand dol 
lars, or thereabouts, was asked for this 
superserviceable meddiing, but both de 
mand and charter were rejected by the in 


money, 


dignant members. 

The twenty-four brokers who signed an 
agreement not to buy or sell stocks for less 
than one-fourth of one per cent. commis 
sion, and to prefer each other in negotia 


tions, increased in number slowly. Only 
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JACOB 


twenty-five adopted the constitution of the agent of e Rothschilds, joined them 
] 


1817. Among the thirty-nine who had in 1824. and ¢] ‘elebrated Jacob LL 


ttle in 


signed it in revised form in 1821 were 1825 saree accessions were received dur 


; | + + 


Nathaniel Prime, Leonard Bleecker, and ing the civil ir, at the consolidation o 
other experienced bankers of the highest the boardsin 1869. and ag nin 1879, when 
reputation. Exquisitely sensitive in mat- the present maximum attained 

ters of honor, scrupulous in regard for The form of 


right, dignified and urbane in manners, the Stock Exchange acted for many 


they were worthy of the utmost confidence was that of pure democracy Conse 


and regard. J. L. Joseph, whosefirm was tion with the ‘‘ government departme 
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MAN JAMES MITCHELI 


Ps F. Die 


on May 1 


Board of Stoeck-Brokers” 


1869, the 
on the &th of the 


une month, brought with it the adoption 


and with Open 


a republican constitution, by which the 


yvvernment is vested in a committee of 


forty —divided into four classes 


of which 


woes out of power 


every vear—and in 


President and Treasurer These con 
te the Governing 
the Vice-President 


the oflicers of the 


Committee, and, 
and Secretary, 
The 
Chair 


Exchange. 
mecretary, Treasurer, 
Vice-Chairman are 


by ballot of : 


annually 
» members pre 
voting, on the second Monday 1h 

The Governing Committee chooses 

e Vice President, and also appoints the 
R rif Kee pel Vae ticles are filled by elec 


tion, either of the whole body or of the Gov 


AZINE 
erning Committee At 
ministrative and judicial 
powers are Intrusted to th 
latter, whose decision in al) 
cases is final 

The President of thi 
New York Stock Kx 
change, May 
Iss4, and unanimously re 
1885, is J. Ed 


ward Simmons, a 


elected in 


elected in 
gentle 
man of the highest respect 
ability, of established rep 
utation, solid attainments 
and enviable popularity 
James Mitchell, the Chair 
man the consolida 
1869; Alexander 
Henriques, the Vice-Chair 
man since 1880; D.C. Hays 
the Treasurer 


since 


tion in 


since 1866 
Commodore James D 
Smith, the Vice-President 
and George W.Ely, Assist 
1S74, 


and Secretary since 1883 


ant Secretary from 


all possess the same charac 
teristics. The services of 
President 
tous, although 


the are gratul 

their im 
portance is such as to re 
quire his constant care and 
attention. 

The President sees to the 
enforcement of the rules 
and regulations, cares for 
the general interests of the 
Exchange, presides over it 
when he chooses, and is a 
member and the presiding 

officer of the Governing Committee. In 
his absence the Vice-President assumes the 
same powerand functions, The Chairman 
presides over the board when assembled for 


business, calls the stocks and bonds as they 
are printed on the list, maintains order, and 


enforces the rules. In his absence the Vice 
Nei 
ther, while presiding, can operate in stocks. 
The secretary has charge of the books, 
papers, and correspondence of the Ex 
change, keeps record of the opening and 
closing of the different transfer books for 
dividends, elections, ete., of the various 
corporations in which it is interested, and 
posts the amount and date of such divi 
dends upon the bulletin-board. The Roll 
Keeper preserves a list of the members, 


He 


Chairman discharges these duties. 


and of the fines imposed upon them. 
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hundred admitted men have been thus 
questioned by A. M. Cahoone, Chairman 
of the Committee on Admissions. Tre 
best policy is honesty,” is the eardinal 
maxim of the Stoek Exchange Finat 


cial morality satisfies its requirements 





Further than that is bevond its chosen 

province 
An elected member must sign the con 
stitution and by-laws, pledge himself to 
abide by the same, pay an initiation fe¢ 
of $20,000, or, if admitted by transfer, of 
$1000 in addition to the price of his mem 
bership. All new members are now a 
mitted through transfer. In 1792 no in 
1823, only 


itiation fee was demanded: in 

$25; in 1827, S100; in 1833, 8150; in 1842 

$350; in 1862, 838000, and for clerks, 81500 

Thence it rose in 1866 to $10,000, at which 

figure it stood until 1879, when it was 

raised to $20,000. There is little hazard 

in predicting a future rise to $100,000 

Even at that figure it would be little if 

any higher than such a privilege has cost 

at the Paris Bourse It ought to imply 

‘ts the latter, and reports semi- corresponding guarantee of the capital 

to the Exchange and character of the broker. The semi 

itions for membership are pub- annual dues amount to $25. Ten dollars 

nounced, together with the name for the Gratuity Fund are charged to the 

member nominating, and the name account of each on the death of one of the 

member seconding the applieant members Fines also are charged in the 

he nominators are asked in committee half-yearly bills, and are levied on the 

if they recommend the applicant—whom exuberant and indiscreet at the rate of 

they must have known for twelve months from twenty-five cents to ten dollars, at 

all respects, and if they would accept the discretion of the presiding officer, for 

‘tified eheck for 826,000. The such offenses as knocking otf hats, throw 

is crucial. The nominee is ing paper wads, standing on chairs, smok 

usage, whether he bea ine in the halls (five dollars), indeecorous 

citizen of the United States. what his busi language, interrupting the presiding offi 

ness has been, whether he ever failed in’ cer while calling stoeks, or calling up a 

so, the cause his failure, stoek not on the regular list. The-reve 

indebtedness, and nature of nue from fines is quite large. Some New 

He must also produce the York stock-brokers compensate themsel ves 

his creditors. He is asked, if for strict legality in one direction by 
judements have been giv breaking minor rules in others. 

if not in debt, whether A single membership in the Stock Ex 

the membership and the ac- change has sold as high as $32,500. At 


tiation fee with his own an average of 830,000 the whole number 


ether his health be and has of memberships is worth $33,000,000 


{ 


y good; whether his life be Some of the brokers are very rich; others 
if not, for what reason; what comparatively poor. Estimating the aver 
business he purposes to do; alone age capital at $100,000, and multiplying 
rtnership \ copy of his state- this by 1100, we have $110,000,000, which, 
i urded to him, and is read and added to the value of the memberships, 
m as correct Any willful gives $143,000,000 as the capital invested 

upon a material point sub- by the members. 
ing ineligibility for ad Generally speaking, brokers are of three 
‘to deprivation of membership, classes. The first does a regular commis- 
may be. Not less than eight sion business; never speculates, except on 
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second 


The 


ders, they buy with the intention of sell 


ing to them at a rise. The scalpers are 
busiest when there are more brokers than 


they usually 


business. Too smart to live, 


die of pecuniary atrophy. The guerrillas 
are a sub-class of the scalpers, few in num 
ber, and by making specially of dealing 
in inactive stocks have formerly fixed the 
unsavory appellationsof ** Hell’s Kitchen” 
and °° 
ties of the floor. 


Robb ps’ Roost” up ym certain loeali 


The third class is com 


YORK STOCK 


EXCHANGE 


broker Is Cool 11h) poe rturbable unre id ipie, 


t Vy vwuessing the 


knowing or accurately 


the 


MmIOve 
yreat operators, ab to 
fluctua 


LrackKs Ih the exec 


ments of 


stock With the least 


the most 


Lion ¢ 


covering Tis 


large order by p IrchasiIng In Small Quan 


tities, shrewd selling at the same 


and by 
Washington E 


and broker of Jay Gould, does presuma 


time Connor, partner 


bly the largest brokerage business in thi 


Exchange. 
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the money oeceasionally eh: 


f 


Prone per cent or x2 


=) J 
en bonds, at par ol SLOOO ene 
ire reckoned eq livalent Lo 100 shares aie 
ibject to the same Commissions 
What compensation will these rate 


rs Kor the year endi 





Ol, ISSI, the transactions of 


Stock Exchange are computed to hi 
amounted to 812,516, 246,600 


this enormous amount were 


paid The commissions thereon 
f 


ourth of one per cent. would be S32 
616; which, divided equally among 116 


‘less than DrOKEPS, would give to each the shuc litt 


lated to the cost 
he mal il at, is almost or quite equal to thre 
per vaelite’s “‘shent per shent.” Not al 


ot over the brokers receive this remuneration 


»COMMIS sum of $29,127. This, as re 


some receive five or six times as mucl 
Profit is proportioned to size of sales and 
purchases [t is impossible, without pos 
session of an abstract of each broker's 
business, to accurately estimate the amount 
of fictitious sales, or sales on ** margins, 
as compared with sales to bona fide in 
vestors It can not, we judge, be less, and 
is probably much, more, than one-half o 
the whole 

Brokers may be either principals or 

agents, or both. Not all the great opera 

tors, such as A. W. Morse, Jacob Little 

John Tobin, L. and A. G. Jerome, Danie! 

Drew, W. S. Woodward, Cornelius Van 

derbilt, James Fisk, Jun.,W. Belden, H. M 

Smith, D. P. Morgan, D. O. Mills, C. ¥ 

W oerishotfer, William H. Vanderbilt, Jay 

Gould, Cyrus W. Field, James Keene, and 
Russell Sage, have been members of the 

Exchange. The last-named, as also C. F 

W oerishoffer and others, are distinguished 
illustrations of the trading and commission 
broker combined in one. Examples are 

not uncommon of operators, even of bro 

kers, selling ‘*short” the stocks in which 

they are interested as directors. The Van 
derbilts are reputedly as free from this vice 

as any of the money magnates in the street. 
One of the most popular brokers and large 

operators—bull or bear as an excellent 

judgment may dictate—is C: J. Osborne. 
Stock-brokers havea dialect of their own 
is caviare to the erowd. Like the 

le-marks and ‘‘ shop” terms of mer 
chants, it must be explained to be intelli- 

Com- gible to the multitude. It is pithy, pun 
issions ofthe membershipof gent, seintillating, and sometimes rank. 
‘he commission broker who It precisely characterizes every variation 
scustomerand furnish- and aspect of the market. A broker or 
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Composer 


yO) ) 


1 


lump, and is therefore a bull.’ whose 
natural action is to lower his horns and 
give things a hoist. He ** forees quota 
tions” when he wishes to keep up the price 


of a stock: ** balloons” it toa height above 
its intrinsic value by imaginative stories, 
fictitious sales, and kindred methods: 
takes ‘‘a flier.” or small side venture, tha 


does not employ his entire capital; ** flies 


kites’ when he expands his credit bevond 


judicious bounds; ‘“‘holds the market’ 


when he buys sufficient stock to prevent 


~ IC / 


‘market 


INC ¢ nly 


facts——on 


hoads 


ed for 


sadd] 
{ 


whi Hh i 


e 


Sore 


stock upon 


Has 








by putting forth 
to break down 
specially when aware that 


loade d and Cah 


rh borrow ¢ d StLOCK : 


| his contract on the day of 


rr Compe lling 


is reputed to be al 


lie rudely sells another man’s 
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property, whereas the bull contents him 
i carrying his own 


ie bear occasionally tinds himself in 


a “corner,” Where it is impossible to buy 
he stock of which he is **short, and which 
he must deliver at a specilled time He 


vrowls and begs, but must pay what thi 
holders of his contracts are willin: 


cept Some relief is afforded by a ** le 


to ac 


ip, or the withdrawal from the market 
or the “clique, or” pool,” or combination 
of operators that cornered him. A°* squeal 
in the pool” is the revelation of its secrets 
by one of its members, and a“ leak in the 
pool” is when one of the parties sells out 
his interest without the knowledge of the 
others Kither form of defection vieids 
some mitigation to the bear's sufferings 
Very popular among the members of this 
special zoological class is the most exten 
sive operator of their number—one whose 
strength of character defies opposition 

\. Cammack. 

Brokers demand ‘* ten up,” ora deposit 
of ten per cent. on the selling value of 
the stock, in order to insure the fulfill 
ment of contracts. &. wash” one 
hand Washing the other is an arrange 
ment between brokers whereby one ficti 
tiously buys what the other fictitiously 
sells of a certain stock, to keep up or ad 
vance the price, and thus to lay a foun 
dation for real sales. ‘*To wipe out an 
operator” is to confuse and overreach him 
so that he utterly fails. Sometimes the 
broker or operator is caught by “traps,” or 
worthless securities. Inthatevent he runs 
the risk of classification as a ‘* gosling,” 
ora “lame duck,” who can not meet his 
engagements, or a ‘“‘dead duck,” who is 
absolutely bankrupt. He may even de 
generate into a “gutter snipe,” or ‘curb 
stone” broker, who belongs to no recular 
organization, has no office where compar 
ISONS may be made and notices served (as 
all members of the Stock Exchange must 
have), does business mainly upon the side 
walk, and is supremely happy in the light 
and warmth of the Subscribers’ Room or 
corridor when he can raise shekels suffli- 
cient to pay for them. Queting the ver 
nacular of the Board Room: ** The gutter 
snipe carries his office in his hat. Where 
one buys of another in New Street, and the 
market goes up, the buyer is on hand im 
inediately after breakfast, but the seller and 
his office are absent, and wikey wersa.” 
These last words are our old friends vice 


versa in guise of Romaiec pronunciation 
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Brokers are nothing if not classical 


Lremely so 


The technology of the Stoek 


Ss too large 


for full quotation 


Ous are the exchanges of 


quivalent shares of stoek. such bonds be 


‘ ] ‘ 
called cCOonvertibies Collaterals 


ire see 


irities of any kind ple dged for bor 


owed money. r them is termed 


**hypothecation.” A ‘*good delivery” is 


of certificates of stock or bonds legally is 


sued, bearing satisfactory power of attor 
ney on the back or appended, and trans 
ferred agreeably to the laws of the Ex 
change. A ‘bad delivery” is the oppo 
,and involves the right of appeal to 
the Committee on Securities, and thence 


site 


iXACHAN 


and 
a Lit 
Siall 


business 


Lhit 


Privile ves to receive or to ade 


‘recognized by or done p ibliely a 
Exchange 
liver securities are bought and sold outside 


the institution Russell Sage is the king 


operator i these 


Ptlock 


pecullar tr 


Wsaclions 


privileges are “puts” and ‘calls, 


or combinations of both A “put is the 


privilege of putting or selling to the on 
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‘ir prede 
1.14 
hnoier 


1h) 
tv and 


Keen in 


‘hfulness, 


mortunity must 


vhat is invest 


t best advice 


advice ibout fooling 


VPOKCPAGE 
ul energy 

. 5 
expended 
Cision Ss 
neis to re 


The 


vounger 


es lh an 
association 
eallow ath 
rrienaly 
| 


nthe 


Bad 


Wie 


MAGAZINE 


also revels, In conipany 


t f +} Gle« 


ne coneerts Of thie 
ills to make the annua 
ering Hall, or thi 
Veade 


Ih respeet o 


Chick 


In the Brooklyn 
Wd SUCCReSS 
a numbers 
easoh 1b IUXUPrk 
orns and bug 
hats pelting 
surreptit 


Is, and 


Ils, and in the sly insertion of 
Cooling ervstals between the collars 


Hot 


substituted i 


recks of unsuspecting brethren 


es are sometimes 


tim whose spinal column 


vonted heat be of dvnamiite 


Wn 
perament, a fierce explosion is th 
It. This same juvenile seetion 
lto horse play With unconscious 
the Board Room, and with 


practical JOKES, Pha elothes 


crow rapidly worse for wear, and 


ith 
tocks in still more uneertain fig 
sall t 


faultless and 


: : 
badiv marked uneertain uota 


] 


This he more 


con 
al 
audish attire of Oot thre 


hah y hier 


Fashionable tailors can not erave 


advertisement, nor tlorists 1 


gr coign of vantage, from whieh to 
disp av their choicest wares, 

This class of gentlemen reveals remark 
ably affectionate interest in the advent of 
a new-comer to the broker household, cir 


culates tidings of the joyful event, con 
gratulates the blushing pére, and takes up 
a collection for the purchase of some ap 
propriate or inappropriate present to the 
infantine monarch. They are also some 
What prone to the hazing of new members 
and are not always discreet in the choice 
of methods. 
hearty, the 

the 


quotations from the blackboard to the back 


If the welcome be peculiar] 


hovice may recelve a free riae 


around Board Room, the transfer o 


is coat. and see the nece SSity of nev 


of hy 
orders to his hatter and tailor. In vain 
does the Chairman use his gavel on such 
oceas 


OS 


The spirit of fun is riotous 


to run-off with that 


At 


hh his glory to eall 


and does not hesitate 


authority other times it 


hid 


svmbol of 
alone i 


awesome silence to empty 


The se ire pressibles weleome 


itors with profound respect. 


rince Hohenlohe is regarded in silenes 


God Save the Queen” is sung with en 


islasm In preset of Sergeant Ballan 


‘nce 
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S4f HARPER’S NEW M( 
( ind loud applause greets a_ brief 
peech from ‘** Tom Brown Oscar Wilde 
does not fare as well The cheers are de 
l e, the jostling severe, and the sun 
vlit nas it difficult to keep his 
etic ego's \ Manitoba insurance 
looking like a Russian bear in his 


ir cap and hairy coat. enters the ealle ry 





ae s a blizzard to the brokers They 
rub their hands, swing their arms, and 
outdothe pantomime of a half-frozen stage 
drive) Eloquence affects them strangely 

hen it springs from their own officers 
Cat-calls, cheers, howls, and whistles tes 
tify to their high appreciation. The less 
there is of it, the er they like it ay 
un sorry is an exordium that evokes 
conflicting counsels, such as ‘‘Hire a 
hia ete., et ** Thank you,” was the 


St iple speed h of one of the best secreta 
ries t Exchange ever had, and never 
failed to bring down the house The hi 
larity and practical joeosity at rare inter 


vals overleap due bounds, and provoke 


fistic encounters, in which case the im 


promptu Sullivans and Morrisseys are 
parted, and then punished by temporary 
suspension from all privileges of the Ex 
Change 


Repartee is piquant, always pointed, 
] 
i 


sometimes Falstatiian In dull times the 
lovers of fun amuse themselves with par- 
railroad regula 
Of the 


Brie-a-brae Com 


odies of election tickets, 
tions, and corporation circulars. 
latter, that of the Great 


pany is a specimen. It proposed the 
man facture of antique china, brie-a brae, 
and bronzes out of old fruit cans, broken 


crockery, old iron, tin-foil tobacco wrap 
pers Domestic discus 
sions were possibly reflected in it 

As 


indulgent, genial, expensive, and generous 


, and other refuse. 
a rule, the stock-brokers are a self 


class of fellow-citizens. 


dress well 


They dine well, 
, bubble over with animal spir 
its, bear bravely the reverses of fortune, 
Many of them 


few are rough 


and enjoy robust health. 

are graduates of colleges: 
and uneducated. Composed of the best 
blood of the people, they are not, as a 
whole, distinguished for literary achieve 
Stephen H. Thayer is a contrib 
utor to the departments of 


ments 
poetry and 
criticism in the Christian Union, Bray 


ton Ives is represented by newspaper 
editorials and by contributions to the 
North American Review. Strong Wads 
WoOl is one of the ablest writers in John 


yclopeadia, and Edmund C, Sted 
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man, the American Rogers, is accomplish 
ed and brilliant in poetry and prose. 
Failures in business are not so common 
with brokers as with theirclients. One of 
the more prominent is credited with the as 
sertion that ‘if there were no fools, most 
of the members of the Stock 
would to retire from 
Not two per cent. of the latter become in 


solvent, but as folly is a constant quanti 


Exchang 


have business 


tv in human nature, the percentage of its 
exponents is much higher 

The employés of the New York Stoek 
Of these 
and of paid officials there are about 178 


Exchange merit passing notice 


The employés, numbering over 160, re 
ceive salaries varying from 8200 upward 
and fifty 


ey 
include pages, 
‘graybacks,” from the color of their uni 


about called 


forms. These run errands from the floor 
of the Exchange to the telegraph depart 
ment, whence some seventy-five blue-clad 
messengers convey messages and pack 
ages to and from the offices of the mem 
The pay-roll of the financial year 
ending in 1884 exhibits an expenditure of 
$119,082 for salaries. 


bers. 


One sergeant of police and ten privates 
are constantly on duty at the Stock Ex 
change, except on Sundays and holidays. 
On the 23d of May, 1884, thirty-five police 
officers were on hand; and in seasons of 
great excitement all the force available is 
sent down to protect the interests of this 
dgominant financial institution. 

The securities bought and sold at the 
New York Stock Exchange are certificates 
of stock, and bonds issued under national, 
State, or municipal authority, or by cor 
porations doing business as common ¢ar- 
riers, or in banking, mining, manufactur 


ing, or other industrial pursuits. Securi 
ties evidencing debt and contracting to 


pay specified sums of money on a future 
day are denominated bonds. Certificates 
of shares (stocks) in the capital stock of 
corporations represent the cash contrib- 
uted to each particular enterprise at the 
risk of the investors. In Great Britain 
railroad bonds are termed debentures, and 
are rarely secured by mortgage. ‘* Stock” 
means public funds or government secu 
rities representing money loaned to the 
nation; and also the capital stock of rail 
road or other companies not distributed 
into shares. Petroleum stocks 
cluded from the Stock Exchange. 

Before any issue of bonds or stock is ad- 
mitted to the privileges of the Exchange, 


are eX 
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must pass the serutiny of the Commit 


tee ( receive the ap 


mn the Stock List, and 


proval of the Governing Committee 


‘ates Of stock 


irrevocable power 


Haven railroads—that pass into the hands 
of permanent investors are infrequent sub 
jects of trattic in the Exchange. Specula 
tive or active stocks are commonly those 
of corporations ruled by directors in their 
own interest. History shows that such 
directors have, in some instances, by indi 
rect methods, awarded building contracts 
to themselves, built railroads by means of 
“rings,” turned them over, in more or less 
finished condition, at a profit of sixty or 
one hundred per cent. to themselves, to 
the company, and then have raised or de 
pressed the price of stock at pleasure. 
Government, State, and railroad bonds, 
bank stocks, and other securities are called 
11 A.M. 
Chairman Mitchell, whose 


twice a day in the Bond Room—at 
and 1.45 P.M. 
memory is longer than his list of over six 
hundred securities, usually presides in the 
morning, and the vice-chairman in the aft 
ernoon,. Stocks are not ealled in the Board 


Room. Formerly all bonds and shares 


ey 22. 1 SS? 


lhe Mare ! 
recorded 
sVvnadicat 
Crs al 
ment 

of 


Lrol 


eCNnornious s 


tlh 


One hundred 


ousand shares, : 20. were sold 


and the option hundred 


housand more att ne price 


quentiv taken same 


pPuPrelhy 


The SCCUPILIES Gally bought 
itv bal 


York C] 


117 
aot 


ror bY checks On C 


Liie Ne 


ve itt, 
¥cCeeds \ 11 


are paid 


v business of 


vearl 


house ¢ on ars, 


the principal part of this 1 


\ 


actions of the Ne 
The 


a month 


the t 


Lranlis 


v York Stock Exchange 


s from 


London s m of settlements twice 


by the payment of differences 


has failed of adoption in our chief money 
mart, and is certainly neither so safe nor 
SO judicio is as that of cash pavients 

The methods of business in this national 
monetary institution are precise, positive, 


At 9 A.M. the 


Board Room; at 


and suited to its nature 50 


hie mbers miay enter the 
10 the gavel ot 
that it is 


. iz 
prec SeELY 


presiding ollicer an 
nounces tor 
3) P.M 


fifty 


DUSINESS; at 
ot 


ense 


Ope Ih 


is closed ine 


dollars is imposed r ea fT 


public trading before after these 


1th 


hours, and any contract made will 


not be recog (rO\ 


une Committe 


Colleeted in groups, like spring chi 


rural 


ern, Milwaukee and 


ens in a boarding-house keeper's 


York Central, Nort 


Ne) | 


hen vara, 


west 


Paul. bein spe 


cial points of attraction, no sooner 


{ 


the gavel fall than a dozen blending 


der-storms break loose. 


by explosive cries, 








In gusts un 


L1N by the deep be] 





pbrokeh oO} 


ines of broad-chested sons of Boaner 


And thus for five long 


gy hours the 
tempest rages, with accompaniment of flit 


iplifted hands, 


yr forms, herce gestures } 
ssing heads, and other inexplicable con 
ms that shroud the innocent spectator 
1a maline@® mvstery Here and there 
ire duals cool and eollected as if in 
irch, but they onlv throw the anarchic 
proar into more striking reliet ** Mad, 


rs'—mad as March hares! But there is 


ondrous method in this madness. Each 
otfers the stock he has to sell—eries it 
loudly. number of shares price Buyers 
name the prices and conditions they bid 
mw desired stocks Hundreds are vocif 


erating at the same moment; every ear 1s 


ittent to what the owner wishes to eatch 
; ial 


ikers take it all in, sometimes buy 


vithout looking at each other, so 


familiar are they with each other's voices: 
erv out vhile seribbling 


memoranda, 


em ‘Sold pe ae bought 500 of 
>and afterward re port to prin 
cipals who the active traffickers were, 
ith data for wuess 
the 
All 


manners are 


thus supplying them w 


ing at the trend of the market In 
Bond Room comparative order reigns 
ited 
ree, laughter loud, and jokes 
The bi 
Bet 


In these see 


are sé Oceasionally 
practic il 
} 

is and ol 


fers to sell are intelligible 


veen bond ealls the brokers who deal 
irities transact business in one 
corner of the Board Room, to which they 
descend by an elevator, with the stoek 
brokers from whom they receive orders 
There the voices of the tratlickers are torn 


into tattered shreds of sound, which con 


vey no more meaning to the uneducated 
ear than the gutturals of so many Choe 
taws At times the noise is terrible, es 


pecially in panies 


Heard by participants in the crushing 


throng, the sounds are distinct enough 
Five hundred |New York Central) at 
S5—at 4; Take “em,” shouts a buyer. 
One hundred {Chicago and Northwest 
ern| at 84, cash.”  ‘*Kighty-three and 


three-quarters for 100,” with shake of up 
‘Sold,” rejoins 
Northern Pa 
ae ie 
* Hun 
‘Three 
eighths, seller 3, for 100.” (Delaware, 
Lackawanna, and Western) any part 
‘One hundred at 


lifted hand from buyer 
the seller. ‘' Five thousand 
Preferred] at 42, buyer 30.” 
ve 41 the lot.” ‘‘Sold.” 


Lake Shore 


for 


at 4, buyer 3.” 


dred 


of 1000 at 4, eash 
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‘IT will give 117 for 500” 


(Chieago 


lington, and Quincey) ‘Sold the lot 
“Tl give ~ [417] for 300° (New Jersey 
Central ‘Tl loan 200.” ‘SV take 100 
flat ‘Fifty Rock Island} at °102 
‘Hundred at 2.° “TIL sell 500 more 
lake ‘em “Give it for 500 more 
Sold.” ‘What's the price?” (Lake 
Shore). * Three-eighths 5 What S 
Why, 65% “Til give 2 for 1000 


‘Sold the lot Bids are monosyvllabie 


as possible Names of stocks are 


not vo 


in the loealities where the stoeks 


1,] 
SOLC, 


calized 


are Brokers waste no breath in 


trading All offers made and accepted 


are binding The securities on the free 


list are not called unless asked for 
Sales are either for cash, in which ease 
delivery is made on the same day at or 
2.15 P.M 
when delivery is made on the day follow 
ing, or on time, usually three, ten, thirty, o 
SUXTY days. 


before . OF in the reqular way, 


More frequently option sales 
are for three days: when stock is cliqued 
they may be for thirty or sixty days. In 
option sales the delivery of the stock with 
in the specified time may be at the buy 
ers option or at the seller's option. It 
must be within sixty days at the long 
est In all extending 
over three days twenty-four hours’ notice 
must be later than 2 P.M., be 
be delivered or «ce 


option contracts 
civen, not 
fore securities can 
manded. 

The sixty days limitation of contracts 
originated in one of the famous speculative 
ventures of after the 
He had sold large blocks 
of Erie, seller's option, at six and twelve 
months. 


Jacob Little soon 


panie of 1857. 
The “happy family,” composed 
of the mosteminent members of the board, 
The day of settle 
ment came; Erie shares had been run up 
high figure. At 2 P.M. the brokers 
prophesied that the Napoleon of finance 
would meet his Waterloo. At 1 P.M. he 
stepped into the Erie office, presented a 
convertible bonds that he had 
quietly purchased in England, and de- 
manded the instantaneous exchange of 
share equivalents for them. 


combined against him. 


to a 


mass of 


The requl- 
Little returned to his of 
fice, fulfilled his contracts, broke the cor 
ner, and was Wellington and Napoleon in 
The convertibles were his Bliicher 
and night. To prevent the repetition of 
such victories the present option limit was 
adopted by the Exchange. 

Strictly legitimate use of the Stock Ex 


sition was met. 


one, 
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eestor 


enange 1s when the iny 


oO DUYVS for 


permanent 
olding pays the full price of 


» stock transferred to him 


nd takes 1b away Specula 


ws who desire to find a more 


to aff ‘ 


ence than that of patie nt to 


rect and easv Way 


ind therefore wish to buy 


nore stock than 


they can 
pay for, are accommodated 

brokers, who provide the 
money by means of a loan on 
the hypotheeation of the se 
ties 


eur Loans are easi \ OD 


tained in ordinary times to 


upamount within twenty per 


{ 


cent. of the market value of 


ese collaterals. Thespecu 
lator advances the ditference 
vet ween the current price and 
This dif 
The 


a magnificent in 


he sum borrowed. 
ference Is the margin 
Margin Is 
stock 


strument of specula 


tion Twenty per cent is 


ample. Some brokers require 
much less Ten per cent. is 


he rule Traders not in the 


Exchange otfer to do business 
lor customers On a margin as 
narrow as one percent. Just 
as long as the loan can be con 
tinued or renewed the broker 
may carry the stock until his 
client wishes to realize De 
cline in current price decreas 
es the margin and Mcreases 
the risk of carrying. There 
fore the broker calls for more 
margin from his prineipal 
If it 
sells out the stock to save him- 
If a number 
of brokers, similarly circum 
unload at the 
market is correspondingly depressed. 


is not forth-coming, he 


self from loss. 


stanced, same time, the 


The financial institutions loaning most 
largeiy to brokers are the Farmers’ Loan, 
Union, and United States Trust Compa 
nies, the Bank of the State of New York, 
the Fourth National, Union, Merchants’, 
Mechanies’, Gallatin, Leather Manufactur 
ers’, Importers’ and Traders’ Banks, the 
Bank of America, and the Bank of North 
America. The lend 
and money to each other. Call loans of 
money on stock collaterals are commonly 
made at the north end of the 


brokers also stocks 


soard Room. 


STOCK 


EXCHANGE 


meant 
Na Mt 


THE TICKER 


the sidewalk 
The loan is usually about eighty or ninety 
per cent. of the market value of the col 
laterals, different 
rates, according to the condition of the 
Statute prohibits 
more than six per cent. per annum. 


This used to be done on 


and bears interest at 


money market. law 
Bor 
rowers therefore pay commissions of one 
eighth, one-quarter, one-half, of one per 
B65 


cent., or even one per cent., per diem 


per cent. per annum—din panies to those 


who borrow for them For weeks together 
the monetary stringency has been such asto 


command the higher rates. At other sea 
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number 
“short les, * in oth 
sold stocks they did not 
borrower pays the current 
delivers his stock; then 
In the price buys as he ean, 


ub quantity of stock, and re 


Ss ThOMeY Lf thre lender does not 


s stoek n lav. the custom is 
‘ontinued If he 


borrower Tallis to 


hn oOo: the 


p irchase 


nd charge the ditference 


bred a 


red 


oo! 


irned 


mn 


\\ 


{ 


tha 


halt 
co 


nquent Or the borrower may 
of another who has it to 

the process until the 

‘an satisfactorily close 
“rates paid for the loan 

are sometimes extraordi 
harecent scareity of North 

: Preferred, a Philadelphia own 


special ‘arn to New York, ap 


the Stock Exchange, loaned at 


ee per cent. per diem, and soon 


worth several housand dollars 


‘ 


yvhen he cans In the Lacka 
rner engineered by Deacon S 


another Philade Iphian loaned 


quantity of the stock, cleared about 
in a few hours, and complacent 


his steps to the ‘5 ty ot Broth riy 


irities sold are actual \ 
's bought are 
borrowed stoe 
money is reft 
exceptions to these 
the stocks involved ar 
it sold, under the rule 
irman, the contracts closed and 
Ces paid, ‘You m | 
the homely iron | 
xchange Refusal subjects to im 
suspension or expulsien, 
Notes of sales as they occur are made 
four quotation clerks, who ar 
vraph operators, and send the 
sounders” to the main offices 
he Western Union and Commercial 
Union Telegraph Companies. Thence the 
news of sales is sent by ** transmitte) 
from each office over the tickers, of whieh 
t many hundreds in and out of 
the city, in the offices —private, in hotels, 
club rooms, ete of their patrons. There 
iwents, speculators, and investors watch 
the fluctuations as they follow, and in 
telligently issue orders to their brokers, 
Boston, Philadelphia, and other cities are 
thus in instantaneous communication 
with the New York market. Publicity is 
also given to the history of each day's 
transactions by a printer who makes it 
his business, and who distributes copies 
of his printed list to subseribers. 

Stock-brokers also establish private tel 
egraph codes between themselves and cli 
ents, codes in which certain words stand 
for names, phrases, numbers, ete. Thus, 
‘Boxwood of London wants capsicum,” 
that is, 10,000 shares of a known stock. 
‘Sell 1000 Bouncer,” ** Buy 500 Zulu,” 

Loan Hickory Toadstool,” ** Take all that 
Godly Goodbub has to sell,” ‘‘ Close out 
Sandringham sharp,” are telegrams that 
recipients holding the key fully under 
stand, 

Four telegraph companies—the West 
ern Union, Baltimore and Ohio, Bankers’ 
and Merchants’, and Mutual Union—re 
ceive and deliver messages at the Stock 
Exchange by public wires, and also by 
about one hundred private ones, owned 
by different persons. On one day, in the 
space of five hours, 5727 telegrams were 
received from or dispatched to various 
parts of the country ; and 1904 messages 
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nt by messengers to people in the neigh 


vorhood of the building Such is the ae 


racy of the service that it is asserted mis 


ikes have not oecurred in the delivery of 


} 


lion anda half of messages that would 
the | 


NH 


ive oss of five hundred doll 


ars 


mm one to two millions are ann 


tid by brokers for Communications 
European correspondents 

The ideal business of the New York Stock 
is unquestionably as legitimate 
f the Produce Exchange, or of 
intermediary between the seller and 
That there 
to its operation is equally ung 
The 
national 


buyer are grave evils in 


den 1eS 


onable 


war for the preservati 
larce 


the Union ly converted 


people 


The rage for sudden wea 


e American into a nation of 


eeCul 


] 


ith 


the discoveries 


itors, 
is further intensified by 
of mineral oil and the precious metals 
These created innumerable companies for 
e ¢ xploitation of mines, the construction 
of railroads, and other objects Sudden 
nd violent fluctuations in the price of 
stocks, and the daily report thereof in the 
the 
t Considerations oO 


newspapers, aggravate speculative 


and 


spiri f morality 
prudence are set at naught by those who 
will be rich, and who dream of opulence 
bv other methods than the slow and steady 
measures of their fathers. Professional 
men, merchants, manufacturers, mechan 
ics, farmers, widows, and spinsters, blind 
ed by the glare of success, and hoping 
to strengthen their slender income, have 
adventured their savings upon the trea 
cherous sea of Wall Street, and lost them 
all. To them the Exchange Building is 
a whited sepulchre in which fortunes lie 
entombed, asea in which voracious sharks 
rend or swallow the little fish who dare 
to enter its troubled waters, a gambling 
saloon where deceit and desperation wait 
upon the players. It may have been such 
to them, simply because they made it such, 
not because they availed themselves of its 
real functions. 

An immense amount of gambling is 
done in piratical relation to it, and in spite 
of the strenuous exertions of the stock 
brokers to prevent it. 
situated in the large towns and cities of 


The ‘* bucket shops” 


the country are the instruments by which 
it is carried on. The proprietors of these 
nefarious establishments surreptitiously 
obtain quotations from the Stock Ex 
change. Tickers are refused to them by 
the Western Union unless four members 


STOCK EXCHANGE 
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of the board vouch for the worthiness of 


each applican The quotations desired 


are f 


irnished by persons who have bound 


themselves to that te 


to do so. an vho have « 


egraph company hot 


ybtained injune 


tions Tron the the eor 


poration from re} 


aw 


Exchange 


*Ihstl 


rmer imsolve embers Of thre 


how KNOWN as “exempt 


bers, 


led 


are among users of the 
Beea 
hicago Board of Trade 
Wes 

tickers from their 


that t New York 


probably follow 


ve thus acc ise © 
{ 


vance the C 


Hed t] 
Lie'¢ LTi¢ 


grie 


compe tern Unien to remove 
its othees—a precedent 


he Stock Exchange 


unless this grievance 

redressed 

In t 
] 


with 


hese bucket 


of quoted 


New York inseribed thereon, is displa 


shops a blackboard 


ist stocks at prices 
ved 
Speculative clerks and others are invited 
to bet upon these quotations, under the 
Kor 
example, one is induced to buy, on a mar 
gin of SL per share, five shares of Missou 
ri, Kansas, and Texas stock at 164. If it 
rises to 174, he gets back his margin and 
If it drops to 154, 
bet The 
thousands of instances is to be 


pretense of the put and call system 


gains Sd. he loses his 


margin or secret of ruin in 


found in 
Yet the 


wealthy patronize and are fleeced by them 


the gambling of bucket shops 


Quirk of Knaveville keeps a bucket shop 
and receives the He 
dentially trusting patrons 
that he has certain knowledge that an in 


quotations. conn 


informs his 
active stock is about to rise in price-—say 
the Denver and Rio Grande, now selling 
at 9—and persuades them to venture $1 
per share to the extent of 15,000 shares 
This done, he telegraphs to a broker to 
‘sell 3000, D. and R. G.—quick, quick,” 
in blocks from 8}? to The selling 
broker,alone or with assistance,makes his 
offers, which 


oS. 
are accepted by another 
broker to whom Quirk has telegraphed to 
buy the stocks offered at those prices, 

last 


telegraph announces it at Knaveville 


quotation, 8, fixes the price 


$15,000 margin, minus the one-fourth of 
one per cent. brokerage on the fictitious 
sales, is swept into the swindler’s pocket. 

While the Stock Exchange has legiti 
mate and invaluable uses, it is none the 
less true that it has been and is converted 
into a gambling arena by the great spec 
ulative operators, most of whom have 
sprung from the lower walks of rural life 
who control the management of railroads 
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ired to 'O ill the stock There 


»> as to exhibit de 


cooked St 


irning’s, needless expenses for 


rolling stock and improvements. of per 


vay incurred, floating debts swell 


pDropnecte 


Nel ¢ 


»\ 


imces issued for 


liscount, and 


p irposely he allowed to go to 
tue, earned dividends pass 


the 
Ways that are dark and tricks 


ies uttered, to ‘* bear 


MAGAZINE 
the conspirat 
The New 


otes t 


Ors acquire ce 
York 
whole of it 

ie [ Pac 


hich it ath at 


Limes ‘ 


ie 


tory of tl Hlon 


Railroad ns UU 


” 
‘ 


Gould, aft panic of 1873 pure 


said, 
90 to 


a controlling interest, buying, it i 
at 15 to 20, and eventually selling at 
par Its then for 
time afterward were dividend-paying, by 
of and high 
tratie charges he and his as 


Ss 


securities and some 
management 
This fact 
for Jay Gould is often multitudi 
resolved to turn to their own 


Virtue cood 
sociates 
nous ac 
He bought up the dishonored bonds 
of the Kansas Pacific for much less than par 


count. 


10 and upward), and its almost worthless 
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1 to4; and also 
Denver Pa 


consolidation 


stock for next to nothing 
purchased the securities of the 


th 
d th 


under the t 


Nr 1 
fe. Next he propose 


of the three roads tle of the 


iTnion Pacifie; effected the consolidation 
n 1880; loaded the old Uni i 


of 


of Kansas 


$14,000,000 Kansas bonds. 


S10,000,000 Pacifie stock, and 


s4. 000,000 


Denver Pacifie stock, and r 


ceived new certilicates of the same quanti 


Next 


this original genius and his fellow-direct 


ty and face value as the old ones. 


ors. who knew 


his plans and possibly 
shared his profits, issued over ten millions 
of additional and in 1879 and 

of Union 


Such is the current report. 


1 ‘ 
Stock, [S83 


over seven millions Pacific 
bonds 

How was this series of feats accomplish 
ed g ‘* Jay ( rould pay s for his KNOW ledge,” 
remarked a Wall Street veteran. He does 
retain the best legal talent in his service 
He also employs the powers of the subtlest 
Matched orders” 


raise or depress prices without regard to 


intelleet in the market 


intrinsic values. Brokers are intermedi 


ary agents. Orders to buy or sel] stocks 
may come through half a dozen hands be- 
fore reaching them. The fingers that pull 


the wires which set the puppets dancing are 
often enveloped in densest darkness. Cash 
advances from the principal owners of 
Kansas Paecifie pay the coupons next due. 
Provision is made for the payment of those 
past due. 


stoek 


Kansas Pacifie credit rises. ts 
for it at 4. 
Brokers receive orders to buy large blocks 
at 4, ‘*matehed” by 
instructions to other brokers to sell equal 
quantities at 4. The stock is galvanized. 
Next come orders to buy at 5, 6, 10, 12, and 
Again 
10. 60. 
active. It 

ten per cent. higher than 
and is really worth no more 


is dead—no demand 


and those orders are 


orders to sell at the same figures. 
come purchases and sales at 20, 
Pacifie is 
leaps up to 105 
Union Pacifie 

than when at5. 


Kansas extremely 


Long before the top notch 
is reached other speculators buy this active 
The owners unload 
much of their burden, to the tune of shek- 
els clinking into their coffers. 
they are obliged to support the stock, and 
to buy what may be offered while prices 
are advancing. 


stock at rising prices. 


Of course 


A consolidated mortgage 
for twenty-nine or thirty millions upon 
the Kansas Pacific is next issued, and new 
bonds, guaranteed by the Union Pacific, 
exchanged for the old ones. Money is ad- 
vanced to pay the first six months’ interest. 
This imparts to the road an appearance of 
Vou, LXXI. 59 
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naicated 
vonds and shares are transferred to « 


fiding investors during this interesting 


cess, al t rema possession of ti 


manipu 
the orign bonds and 
stock. 

Corners <¢ 
few except 
jured, and in 
ers may prott 
oecur 1n st Ss « which the 


and 


Too many operators have 


amount 1ssu 
1} 

able or 
bee 


issued Is Known, which have 


lh ove rsold 


made contracts for f il ire deliver, or bor 


rowed stocks which they have sold and 


delivered. The clique pool, 
the extent of 
all the stock 


contracts ot 


in or 
ascertain 
the 
in 
the 


a corner, 


Ing ir imating 
“snorts, qui iV DI D 
the ind 


| 
bears mature, 


the 


drive those 


market Vnen 


ete 
animals into 


Excessive stock speculation causes strin 


gency in the money market, compels bro 
kers who earry stocks with seanty supp 
clients’ funds to realize quickly, and 


thus forees prices below the normal stand 
ard. 


the interest and habit of 


It aggravates panies by making’ it 


the bears to cir 
alarming r f trouble in 


culate mors oO 


banks, and of important firms about to 


suspend. Susp is intensified 


All stocks 


bears are then 


ion by re 


membrance of former failures. 


The ‘wreck 


S\ mpathize. 
ers.” 

On the principle that charity begins at 
home, the New York Stock Exchange has 
established a gratuity 


present to s/00.000., 


fund, amounting at 
It also makes a vol 
untary cift of $10,000, free from all claims. 


to the heirs of a deceased member. One- 


half is paid to the and one-half 
be no widow, 


the whole is paid to the children; if there 


widow 


to the children: if there 


be neither widow nor children, the whole 
His 
less 
any dues or balances of unfulfilled con 
tracts against his name 


is paid to his legal representatives. 
membership is sold, and the proceeds 


paid to his heirs. 
Of the income of the Stock Exchange from 
fees, dues, fines, and rentals, amounting 
to $300,000, one moiety, after defraying 
all expenses, is appropriated to the gratu 
ity fund, and the other in rebate to the 
members. The natural increase of the 
gratuity fund will soon render further as 
sessments unnecessary. 
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it was a debauch, delicate. re 
fined, of unserious pensiveness, a smiling 
melancholy, in which he walked emanci 


pated from his harassing hopes, and kee p 
ing only his shadowy regrets. 





Colville did not care to seale the easy 
ie broad curve of its all j height from which you have the magnifi 
fe had not been theresince cent view,conscious of many photographs, 
there with one now more like a of Florence He wandered about the 
than any of the dead who skirts of that silent meadow, and seeing 

is there that she had himself unseen, he 
enough to pluck one of those large searlet 


» invaded its borders far 


lled with a grim smile 
f getting back with her anemones, such as he had given his gentle 
the point, far withi enemy. It was tilting there in the breeze 
vhere he had spoken {xcept above the unkempt grass; and the grass 
s had happened in the fall, andnow was beginning to feel the spring, and to 


is early spring, there seemed nochang stirand stretch itself after its winter sleep: 


‘eS il 
n; the long years that had elapsed it was sprinkled with violets, but these he 
did not molest. He came back to a stain 
people in groups and singly ed 
ch the paths, and chiefly fronting a pair of rustic youths carved in 
h: but no one spoke to 


r between 
and mossy stone bench on the avenue, 


¢ stone, who had not yet finished some game 
and no one invaded the solitude in in which he remembered seeing them en 
} gaged when he was there before. He had 


walked But the garden itself 


ed to know him, and to give him a 


not walked fast, but he had walked far. 
the great, foolish grotto and was warm enough to like the whiffs 


with its statues by Bandi- of soft wind on his uncovered head. The 


spring was coming; that was its breath, 


recognition: 


fantastic effects of drapery 
which you know unmistakably in Italy 
either side of the avenue; the afterall the kisses that winter gives. Some 

vith birds were singing in the trees. Down an 


shoulder of wall, covered thick wit] 


in party -colored statues lifted 


alley into which he could look, between 
the high walls of green, he could see two 

the alternate figures and urns on people in flirtation: he waited patiently 
heir pedestals in the hemicycle, as if the till the young man should put his arm 
round the girl’s waist for the fleeting em 
brace, from which she pushed it and fled 


id myrtle, which he passed on his 


bogs ee } 
to the ampnitheatre behind the pal 


irns were placed there to receive the ashes 
the figures when they became extinct; 
» statues or the colossal busts set farther down the path. 
ls of the long alleys against black ‘Yes, it’s spring,” thought Colville; 
liage; the big fountain with and then, with the selfishness of the trou- 
in the centre of the little lake, bled soul, he wished that it might be win- 
that ter still and indefinitely. It occurred to 
should not go back to 


him now that he 
Des Vaches, for he did not know what he 
should do there. He would fo to New 


though he did not know what he 


meadow, quiet and sad, 
L\ on one side from this the 
} 


I de Pr the ieveis of the aense 


exes: the paths striking st 


from the avenue through York; 
| should do in New York, either. 
He became tired of looking at the peo- 


i 


tna 
iuntered, and the 

through the 

| knew him; and from the: ple who passed, and of speculating about 
which w: them through the second 
which enveloped the sad substance of his 
and he 


CONnSCLOUSDeSS 
} t +} . 
Lilied a Subptie inrluence, 
misgivings like an atmosphere; 
. } ] 1 ] m1) ] l 1 
ifice and nature which let his eyelids fall, as he leaned his head 
n Italian garden under’ back against the tree behind his bench. 
Then their voices pursued him through 


<ingly gave the effect before the twilight that he had made himself, 


al, belonging that 
' 


al 
He was right in the name 
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and forced him to the same weary conjec 
ture had He 
heard gay laughter, and laughter that af 
fected gayety ; 


as if he seen their faces 


the tones of young men in 


earnest disquisition reached him through 
talk, falling to 


the veil, and the 


with 


whisper, 


of girls, the names of men in it: 


sums of money, a hundred franes, forty 


thousand franes, came in high tones: a 


husband and wife went DY quarrelling In 
the false security of English, and snapping 
the 
the 


and she asked him 


at each other as confidingly as if in 


sanctuary of home The Man bade 


fool. 


woman not be a 
how she was to endure his company if she 
was not a fool. 

Colville opened his eyes to look after 
when a voice that he knew called 
out, ‘‘ Why, it 7s Mr. Colville!” 


It was Mrs. Amsden, and pausing with 


1 
them, 


her, as if they had passed him in doubt, and 
arrested themselves when they had got a 
were Effie Bowen and Imo 
The the 


the hand, and the girl stood a 


little way by, 
cwene Graham. old 
child by 


few paces apart from them. 


lady had 


She was one 
of those beauties who have the property 
Col 
ville, who had seen her in more than one 
beheld 
feature, 
youth gone from her aspect. 


of looking very plain at times, and 
her some 

with the 
She seemed 


transformation, now 
} 


iow clumsy of and 


a woman of thirty, and she wore an un 
becoming walking dress of a fashion that 
Colville 

wished 


contributed to this effect of age. 
was aware afterward of having 
that she was really as old and plain as she 
looked. 

He had to come forward, and put on the 
conventional delight of a gentleman meet 
ing lady friends. 

‘*Tt’s remarkable how your having your 
eyes shut estranged you,” said Mrs. Ams 
den. ‘*‘ Now if you had let me see you 
oftener in church, where people close their 
eyes a good deal for one purpose or anoth- 
er, I should have known you at once.” 

‘‘T hope you haven't lost a great deal 
of time, as it is, Mrs. Amsden,” said Col- 
ville. ‘‘ Of course I should have had my 
eyes open if I had known you were going 
by.” 

“Oh, don’t apologize!” 
thing, with ready enjoyment of 

‘‘T don’t apologize for not being recog- 
nizable; I apologize for being visible,” 
said Colville, with some shapeless impres 
sion that he ought to excuse his continued 
presence in Florence to Imogene, but keep- 


the old 


his tone. 


cried 


ing his eyes upon Mrs. Amsden, to 
What he said could not be inte Lligible 


ought to be in Turin to-day 
In Turin! 


Florence 


(re you going away from 


“Tm going home 
“Why, did you 


old 


that ?” asked the 
Lmovene vhoslight 


flie 


KHOW 


lady Ol L\ nodded. 


who also assented 


and then of E 
| 


silence of the Bowen 


the 


in regard to the atfairs of others is extraor 


** Really, family 


dinary. There never was a family more 
eminently qualified to live in Florence. 
[ dare say that if I saw a little more of 
them, I to reach the years of 
discretion myself some day 
You see Lh 

them vet!) Are you tir d of Florence al 
ready 


a No ” 


is tired of 


might hope 
Why are you 


roiling away iven’t reached 


said Colville, passively ; ‘ Flor 


ence me 
* You’re quite sure ?”’ 
eas 
sex on such 


M rs 


many people mistake us, both ways. 


there’s no mistaking one of 

a point 

“Ah, a great 
And 
America ? 


Amsden laughed 


you're really going back to 

What in the world for 

‘*T haven’t the least idea.” 
‘Is America fonder of 

ence 2?” 


you than Flor 


‘She's never told her love. L suspect 


it’s merely that she’s more used to me 
They were walking, without any voli 


he slope of the broad 
had 


tion of his, down t 


avenue to the fountain, where he 
already been. 

cial i your mother well ?” he asked of the 
little girl. It seemed to him that he had 
better not speak to Imogene, who still 
kept that little distance from the rest, and 
get away as soon as he decently could, 
said Effie 
urned Colville. 


Yes, she deputed me to take her young 


‘*She has a headache,” 
**Oh, I'm sorry,” ret 
people out for an airing,’ said Mrs. Ams 
‘and Miss Graham decided us forthe 
I've 


} 
piace at- 


den; 
Boboli. where she 
done what 
tractive. 


hadn't been yet. 
L could to make the 

But old woman to 
do for a girl in We ought to 
have brought some other young people 
of the 
respectable, we Americans abroad; we're 
I] and I don't 
Mr. Col- 


[It has a very bad appearance. Are 


what is an 
a carden ¢ 
Sut we're 


some Inglehart boys. 


decorous. above all things; 


know about her 
ville. 
you sure that you didn’t know I was to go 


by here at exactly half past four ?” 


meeting you 
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put her | 
strolled off 
mm to aceomy) 


Mrs. Ai 


’ bs , 
aik of the old lady, 


MANLY 
n besid 


vise coneerned about 
iole tS 


ince 


stood in the border 
quickly ] 


d ran 
from time totime upon the 


Looping 


eS. : : 
Then she came out vhere he 


fatherly 
ll go and see 


air W1 


Imogene, irreleyv 


Mrs 


eness of Madame Bossi’s bonnets. 


found,” said 


remark of Amsden’s about 
pensi\ 
‘* Well,” 
ed, and the little girl ran to meet her. 
detained Effie 
he violets till Colville lounged reluctant 
“Go and them to Mrs. 
said, giving back the vio 
The 
to 


said the old lady. Imogene 


with her admiration of 
ly up show 
Amsden,” she 
had been smelling. 
“Mr. Colville, I 
peak with you.” 

Yes.” 

“Why 

Why 


vhich she 


hiid ran on. want 


said Colville, helplessly. 


are you going away 


} 


Oh, I've accomplished the 


opjyects or no-objects I came for,” he 


dreary triviality, ‘‘and I must 


to other fields of activity 


eves on her face, which he 


a passionate intensity, work- 


» sort of overtlow. 


about 
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‘*That is 


oO spare 


not true, 
You 


‘ause Mrs. Bowen said something Lo 


and you needn’ 


t me, are going away 


me,” 


Not quite that,” returned Coly 
is something that she said 
vou. But 


kes no difference. 


it’s the same thin: 
I ask you not to 


uu know what you are saying 


lle waited a long moment. 
cirl, and I 
same. But Isha‘n't 


life is to be 


nk you, you 
-morrow, a 
this; 


MaKe 


whatever my 
it less unworthy and less 

If it could buy anything to 
you joy, to add some little grace to 
gvood that must come to you, 1 would 


e 1b. 


Some day you'll meet the young 


e 


ow whom youre to make immortal 
ust old 2 lloy 


you afar off, and understood 


him of an 


, 
tell 


fell 
ind you m 


who kne 
how to worship you for an angel of pit 
und unselfishness. Ah, I hope he’ll un 
” If he was 
He too 
hand, and said again, ‘‘ Good -by. 
And then he 
do you W 
Veg!” 


tensity of her face into that whisper. 


derstand, too! Good by. 
fly, that was the sole instant. 
ner 
sudde nly cried, ‘*‘ Imogene 


ish me to stay ? 


said the girl, pouring all the in 


‘Even if there had been nothing said 
to make me go away—should you still 
vish me to stay @”? 

eS, 

He looked her in the starry, lucid eyes, 
He 
sighed in nerveless perplexity; it was she 
who had the courage. 

You mustn't! Iam 
It would be a wrong and 
acruelty! Yes, you must let me go, and 
forget me. I have to blame. If 
Mrs. Bowen has blamed me, she was right 

I deserved it; 1 deserved all she could 
say against me.” 

‘She never said anything against you. 
Do you think I would have let her? No; 
it was I that said it,and I blamed you. It 
was because I thought that you were—you 


where a divine fervor deepened. 


‘It’s a mistake! 
too old for you! 


been 


onsen 
“Trifling with you ? 
think that 
‘Yes, I know now how it was, and it 
makes you seem all the grander to me. 
Did you think I cared for your being old- 


How could you 
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er than I was? I never cared for it—I 
never hardly thought of it after the very 
first. I tried to make understand 
at. and how it hurt have you 
peak of it. Don’t you think that I could 
Do 
that all I want is to be happy 2 | 
for that—I despise it, and I al 
ways hate myself for seeking my own 
pleasure, if I find myself doing it. 
seen enough of life to know that 
And what hurt of 
was that you seemed to believe that I 


red 


vhen I] 


you 
me to 
see how cood you 


were ¢ you sup 


don't care 
[have 
what 
comes to! 


me worst 


for nothing but amusing myself, 
wished to be something better, 
higher. It’s nothing whether you are of 
my age or not, if—if—you care for me.” 

‘‘Tmogene!” 

‘All that I ask is to be with you, and 
try to make you forget what’s been sad in 
your life, and try to be of use to you in 
whatever you are doing, and I shall be 
prouder and eladder of that than anything 
that people call happiness.” 

Colville stood holding her hand, while 
she uttered incoherent 
repetitions of them, with a deep sense of 
‘Tf [ believed that I could 
keep you from recretting this 

‘“What should I regret? 1 


you depreciate yourself 


these ideas and 


pow erlessness. 


won't let 
make yourself 
out not good enough for the best. Oh, I 
know how it happened! But now you 
shall never think of it again. No; I will 
not let you. That is the only way you 
could make me regret anything.” 

‘I am going to stay,” said Colville. 
‘But on my own terms. I will be bound 
to you, but you shall not be bound to 
me.” 

‘“You doubt me! I would rather have 
No; stay. And let me prove to 
you how wrong you are. I mustn’t ask 
more than that. Only give me the chance 
to show you how different [am from what 
you think—how different you are too.” 

‘“Yes. But you must be free.” 

“Well.” 

‘What are they doing so long there ?” 
asked Mrs. Amsden of Effie, putting her 
glasses to her eyes. ‘‘I can’t see.” 

‘They are just holding hands,” said the 
child, with an easy satisfaction in the ex- 
planation, which perhaps the old lady did 
not share. ‘‘He always holds my hand 
when he is with me.” 

‘*Does he, indeed?” exclaimed Mrs. Ams- 
den, with a cackle. She added, ‘‘ That’s 
very polite of him, isn’t it? You must be 


you go! 


~ 
od 


a great favorite with Mr. Colville. You 
will miss he 


“Yes. He's very nice.” 


Colville and Imogene 


him when he’s gone 
returned, 
slowly across the loose, ne 


ward the old 


coming 


wlected @rass to 
woman's seat. She rose as 
they came up. 
4 Yo l don't seem to have succeeded sO 
well in getting flowers for Miss Graham 
But perhaps you 
didn’t find her favorite over there. What 
Miss Graham ? 
I didn’t know 
Were 


there no forget-me-nots over there in 


as for the other ladies 


is your favorite flower, 
Don’t say you have none! 
that I preferred scarlet anemones. 
he 
crass ?” 

‘There was no occasion for them,” an 
swered Colville. 

‘You always did make such pretty 
‘*And they 
have such an Orphie character, too; 


speeches!” said the old lady. 
you 
can interpret them in so many different 
ways. Should you mind saying just what 
you meant by that one 2?” 

‘Yes, very much,” replied Colville. 

The old lady laughed with cheerful res- 
ignation. She 


reply of his as another 


would as lief report that 

Even more than 
a man whom she could entangle in his 
speech she liked a man who could slip 
through the with unfailing 
Her talk with such a man was the last 
consolation which remained to her from a 
life of harmless coquetries. 

‘‘T will refer it to Mrs. Bowen,” 
said. ‘‘She is a very wise woman, and 
she used to 


toils ease. 


] 
sne 


know you a great while 
ago.” 
‘If you like, I will do it for you, Mrs. 
Amsden. 
‘To renew your adieux ? 


not ?¢ 


I’m going to see her.” 

Well, why 
And 
if I were a young man I would go to say 
good-by to Mrs. Bowen as often as she 
would let me. Now tell me honestly, Mr. 


Parting is such sweet sorrow ! 


Colville, did you ever see such an exqui 


site, perfect creature ?” 
‘*Oh, that’s asking a good deal.” 
** What ?” 
‘*To tell you a thing honestly. 
did you come here, Mrs. Amsden ?” 
‘In Mrs. Bowen’s carriage. I sent it 
round from the Pitti entrance to the Porta 
Romana. 
pose.” 


How 


It’s waiting there now, I sup- 


‘I thought you had been corrupted 
somehow. Your zeal is carriage-bought. 
It is a delightful vehicle. Do you think 
you could give me a lift home in it ?” 
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a seat 


Hotel 


a modern 


lvill if you're 
antie mood One of Mr. James's 


1th 


VOU LNINK We rhtto be ratl 


thats most com 
ells. there's 


Miss 


of Florence 


fit’s only 

| should cra) h 
ww her the vi 

press rove up yonder 

s very particular when he’s 

d Mrs. Amsden, 

another time 


Bowe 


me.” 


pu, Sa 
Come 
and bring Mrs 


hi 


nh. 


were goin 


uming throug) 
had ceased to 
fountain, and 
orses through a 

1D. pierced with the 
water and of the spring 
Che 


hrough the different paths and 


descended upon them. 


ere issuing upon the main avenues, 


nding in gathering force toward the 


ey found Mrs. Bowen’s carriage there, 
1 drove first t 


Amsden 


be yond W hich 
line. On 
her the 


always carried 


o her house, 
lived in a direct 
with 


ville kept 


lk that they 


up 
La 

her, and found in it a respite from 
ormiless future pressing close 
He sat with Effie on the front seat, 
would not look at Imogene’s face, 


upon 


and he 





l 
t 


} 


( 


l 


expressed in her looks or 


bell, and Effie 


tl 


MAGAZINE. 


which, nevertheless, 


was present to some 
nner vision. When the porter opened 
tie iron gate bel »w,and rang Mrs Bo ven 


ip the st uirs be ‘ore 


t] 
] 
i 


sprang 
news of Mr 


her mother 
, the 


to 


“ 
Lies COmMmiMmY 


lenin rive 1¢e 


‘ oirl stole } »} 
1 il tole ner hand 


nto his. 
tell her 2?” 
She 


‘Shall y 


OR ig 


ou 


must know 


purse Wi 


instant’s delay. 
‘* Yes. ve oe 
vith vou 


’ Yes; 


that is right 


cont 


XV 


Mrs. Bowen came in to them, looking 
yale and pain-worn, as she did that even 
let Col 


with the other tea-taking eal 


ng when she would not ville 


whom she had made he r headaehe ane 


The ey elid 


ise s which she had always 
difficulty in lifting were heavy 
had 
But 


there was no consciousness of anything 


with suffering, and her pretty smile 


in effect of very great remoteness. 


unusual or unexpected in his presence 


manner. Col 


Viile 


\ had meant to take Imogene by the 
Mrs. Bowen with 


immediate declaration of what had hap 


hand and confront an 
pened; but he found this impossible, at 
in th of his intention; he 
hand of conventional 


gave 


form 
the 


least e 


took, instead, 

: 
ne 
obeyed her in taking provisionally the 
at At the 
same time the order of his words was dis 


W which she him, and 


eicome 


St to which she invited him. 
pe rsed in that wonder whether she sus 
pected anything with which he listened 
to her pl icid talk about the weather; she 
said she had thought it was a chilly day 
out-doors ; but her headaches always made 
her very sensitive. , 

‘Yes,” said Colville, 
cold myself till I 


= [supposed it Was 

went out, for I woke 
rheumatism.” He felt 
a strong desire to excuse, to justify, what 
had happened, and he went on, with a 
p tinful sense of Imogene’s eyes bent in be 
ered deference upon him. ‘I started 
it for a walk with Mr. Waters, but I left 
him after we got across the Ponte Vecchio; 
he went up to look at the Michelangelo 
bastions, and I strolled over to the Boboli 
where I found your young peo- 


with a twinge of 


wild 


Gardens 
ple.” 
He had certainly brought himself to the 
point, but he seemed actually farther from 
it than at first,and he made a desperate 
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plunge, trying at the same time to keep 
of habitual 


doesn t account 


His nonchalance. 


P 
that 


[mogene 


somethins 
being 


She 


for my 
that. 


ay in Florence.” 


accounts tor 


nas allowed me to st 
Mrs. Bowen could not turn paler than 
left her, 


inderwent no change ofcomplexion. But 


ier headache had and she now 
to say to 
The 
in her throat arrested her again, 
He put out 


and how his 


her throat was not clear enough 
the end, ‘‘ Allowed you to stay in 
trouble 

Colville became very red. 


his hand and took Imogene’s. 


eves and Mrs. Bowen's met in the kind of 


vice Mn which people 


utercept and turn 
have reac hed 
But 
rage revived—i1 


“Vos 


we 


each other aside before they 


i resting-place in each other’s souls. 


it the girl’s touch his cou 


l 
] 
A 


some phy sical sort. and if she wil 


let me stay with her, are not going to 


part again.” 
Mrs. Bo 
rof 


in the hush Colville heard the breathing of 


ay 


en did not answer at onee, and 


all three. 
eal 5 


course,” he said, ** we wished you 


to know at onee, and I came in with Imo 
sene to tell you.” 


‘What do 


Bowen, ~ oo do i 


you wish me,’ asked Mrs. 
** Real 
ly, I'm so little used to this sort of affair 
that I 


wish. 


Colville foreeda nervous laugh 


don’t know whether I have any 
Imogene is here with you, and I 
suppose I supposed you would wish to do 
something.” 

‘*T will do whatever you think best.” 

‘“Thank you: that’s very kind of you.” 
| 
i 


He fell intoa silence, in which he was ab 
only to wish that he knew what was best, 


to 


and from which he came the surface 
with, ‘‘ Imogene’s family ought to know, 
of course.” 

‘Yes; they put her in my charge. They 
will to to 
them ?” 

‘Why, if you will.” 

‘*Oh, certainly.” 

‘*Thank you.” 

He had taken to stroking with his right 
hand the hand of Imogene which he held 
in his left, and now he looked round at 


have know. Shall I write 


her with a glance which it was a relief not 
to have her meet. ‘And till we can hear 
from them, I suppose you will let me come 
to see her ?” 

‘You know you have always been wel- 
come here.” 

‘‘Thank you very much.” It seemed 
as if there ought to be something else to 


I'm afraid, as f 
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say, but Colville could not think of any 
‘We 
approval, Mr 
that you are very particular 


thing, except wish 
way with your 
And | know 
thing 
said, 1 
lgar—- I 
annoy you—”’ 

Ono i 

I have 


hahagve 


to act in every 
Bowen 


~ 


Ith SOME Iie 


words, how that they 
te and 


} to 


Wisi 


were as untortuna 


even V Sshoulan tf 
Willi De 


how 


understand I think it 


Dt 


that. 


no aou lik KNOW Lo 


you Ww 

all It isn’t as if you were 

both , 

‘Young ?” asked Coly 

quite old enought lly 

Weare qualified, 
he 


all Florence an example 


‘*No; 


o be thoroug 


1 
L1ie one 


of 


upin the COnNVEHRANRCES 


us IS 


ar as that goes, added, 


to set 


of correct be hay 


bitterly, °° 
ior 
face 


the 


kept 


1 
be 


ist 


l 
LOOK al; 


He knew there mi pain in 


which he would hot he LOOK 
ing at Mrs. Bowen's face, in which certain 
ly there was not much pleasure, either 

be 


in 


There was another sile nce, which 
it ended 


came very oppressive before 


a question from Mrs. Bowen, who stirred 


and bent forward 
ing it. 


as 


slightly in her chair 
if about to rise in 


asi 


‘Shall you 


wish to consider it an engagement 


Colville felt Imogene’s hand tremble in 
his, but he 


from the tremor 


received no definite prompting 
‘*T don’t believe lL know 
what you mean.” 

‘**T mean, till you have heard from Imo 
gene's mother.” 

‘*T hadn't thought of that. 
der the circumstances—” The tremor died 
out of the hand ld; be 
tween his. ‘* What do you say, Imogene ?” 
Whatever you 
for me.” 


Perhaps un 


he he it lay lax 

‘*T can’t say anything. 
think will be right 

‘I wish to do what will seem right and 
fair to your mother.” 

 2ene 

Colville heaved a hopeless sigh. Then, 
with a deep inward humiliation, he said, 
‘* Perhaps, if you know Imogene’s mother, 
Mrs. Bowen, you can suggest — advise 
You- 

‘You must excuse me; I can’t suggest 
or advise anything. 1] 
perfectly f 


must leave you 
ree.” She rose from her chair, 
and they both rose too, from the sofa on 
which he had seated himself at Imogene’s 
‘*T shall have to leave you, I’m 
afraid; my head aches still a little. 
She advanced toward the giri, 
who stood passively letting her come the 
whole distance. As if sensible of the re 
buff expressed in this attitude, she halted 


side. 
Imo 


099 
cene 
gene: 
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T 1 7 
he } lded 
Then Shit 1adadeda, 


2 | hope 


ind suddenly 


very happy 


rms round the giri 


and stood 
ig her face into her neck 


e released her, Colville trembled 
Lo lve 


But 


la sidelong, 


SHO ild pe going 


film ner 


liation she only 


trois a tendency 
(rene I 
t 


ny ! blersell 


re 
il 


Were ( 
But i 
sob and to ery 

W hat 


muri 


Ul some 


wrong. 


gripped and began to 


Ol) 


is it my poor girl ?” 


Are 


you ubhappys 
sel all end, then! 

No, no; it 1 hat! But 

unhappy ye very unhappy ! 

| didn 


Iam very 
yes, very, Oh, 
t suppose I should ever feel so to 
| I hate her!” 
You hate her ?” gasped Colville. 

Yes, I hate her. And she 

[t must be that Pve done her 


iad any one 


she 1S SO 


tome! 
Wilhout Kno 


deadly wrong 


ldn’t hate 


Ving it, 
I do.” 
soothingly; 


her as I know 


ho said Colville, 


hat’s just your fancy. You haven't 
harmed her, and you don’t hate her.’ 

Yes Ves, I do 
I feel 


ityou cant feel so toward her long,” 


You can't understand 
toward her.” 


ved, dealing as he might with what 


Olly a mystery to lim. “She 1s So 


1 
lakes MY badne SS worse, and 


her more 


understand But you're ex 
' 


\\ hen you re calmer youll 


iv. of course I've Kept you 


nervous a iong 


time, poor 
and 
He 


hol 


how our peace begins, 


will be bright and 


ypped: the words had such a very 
\ sound 
She pushed herself 


from him, and dried 
ves 
And, Imogene 


yr, no; 


‘*Qh yes.” 
perhaps 
must 
frightened 
will be 


perhaps 
now. I 
looked at him, 
‘But I 
night, or perhaps to-morrow morning. — I 
want to think—to give you time to think. 
1 don’t want to you—lI 
to consider you, all the more because 


never mind £O 


away ‘ phe 


back to 


but submissive 


be selfish about 


want 


won't consider yourself. Good-by.”’ 


vou 


He stooped over and kissed herhair. Even 


in this he felt like a thief; he could not 
look at the face she lifted to his. 
Mrs. Bowen sent word from her room 


that she was not coming to dinner, and 


[mogene did not come till the dessert was 


Then she found Effie Bowen sit 


p it on 


ting alone at the table, and served in seri 


ous formality the man, whom she had 
f 


by 


apparently 


elt it right to repress, for they 


were both silent. The little girl had not 
known how to deny herself an excess of 
the less wholesome dishes, and she was 
perhaps anticipating the regret which this 
indulgence was to bring, for she was very 
pensive. , 

“a wt mamma coming at all?” she ask 
ed, plaintively, when Imogene sat down, 
l refused everything but a cup of coffee 
| ‘IT can’t make out 
vhat is coming to this family. You were 
all { because Mr. Colville 


all erying last nig 
now, when he’s going 


el she went on, 


Was POIng away,and 
to stay, it’s just as bad. I don’t think vou 
make it very pleasant for him. Ishould 
think he would be perfectly puzzled by it, 
after he’s done so much to please you all. 
I don’t believe he thinks it’s very polite. [ 
suppose it is polite, but it doesn’t seem so 
And he’s always so cheerful and nice. | 
to visit in 
some family where there was more amuse 
ment 


should think he would want 


There used to be plenty in this 
The first 
of the winter you and mamma used to be 


family, but now it’s as dismal! 


so pleasant when he came, and would try 
everything to amuse him, and would let 
me come in to get some of the good of it; 
but now you seem to fly every which way 
as soon as he comes in sight of the house, 
and I’m poked off in holes and corners be 
And I’ve borne 
I would rather 
Or anywhere.” At 
this point her own pathos overwhelmed 
her, and the tears rolling down her cheeks 
moistened the crumbs of pastry at the cor 
‘What was so 
strange, I should like to know, about his 
staying, that mamma should pop up like a 
chost, when I told her he had come home 
vith us, and grab me by thé wrist, and 
twitch me about, and ask me all sorts of 
questions I couldn't answer, and frighten 
me almost to death? I haven’t got over 
it yet. And I don’t think it’s very nice. 
It used to be a very polite family, and 
pleasant 


fore he can open his lips. 
it about as long as I ean. 
be back in Vevay. 


ners of her pretty mouth. 


with each other, and always 
having something agreeable going on in 
it; but if it keeps on very much longer 
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the Bowens 


or¢ od breed- 


in this I shall think 
ire beginning to their 
[ suppose that if Mr. Colville were 


way, 


lose 


to 2o down on his knees to mamma and 
ask her to let 
now, she wouldn't do it.” 


me somewhere 


She pulled her 


him take 
indkerchief out of her pocket, and dried 
her ll of it. =i 


ball don't see 
what you've been crying about, Imogene. 


eyes on a 
You've got nothing to worry you.” 
‘‘T’'m not very well, Effie,” 
] 


Ori, 


returned the 
gently. ‘IT haven't been wellall day.” 
“Tt seems to me that nobody is well 
any I don't 
ee 1 cg 
very healthy place. 


more. believe Florence is a 
Or at least this house 
If 

] > 


I think it must be the drainage 
<eep on, I suppose we shall all have 


isnt 
, 
| 


diphtheria. Don’t you, Imogene 
“oyoge 
‘The girls had it at Vevay frightfully. 
And none of them 
ward.’ Some of the parents came and took 
them Madame 


asserted the girl, distractedly. 


were as strong after 


away: but Schebres never 


et mamma know. Do you think that 
was right ?” 
‘*No; it was very wrong.” 


it if 


That is, if he keeps coming here. 


sp) suppose Mr. Colville will have 
ve do. 
Is he coming any more ?” 

“Yes; he’s coming to-morrow morning.” 

“is ne?” <A 
rueful face *W hat time is he coming ?” 

‘I don’t know exactly,” said Imogene, 


smile flickered over the 


listlessly stirring her coffee. ‘*Some time 
in the forenoon.” 

** Do you suppose he’s going to take us 
anywhere ?” 

‘* Yes—I think so. 

“If he asks me to go somewhere, will 


you tease mamma ¢ 


I can’t tell exactly.” 


She always lets you, 
Imogene, and it seems sometimes as if she 
just took a pleasure in denying me.” 

‘**You mustn't talk so of your mother, 
Effie.” 

‘*No; I wouldn't to everybody. Iknow 
that she means for the best; but I don’t 
believe she understands how much I suffer 
when she won’t let me go with Mr. Col- 
Don’t you think about the 
nicest gentleman we know, Imogene ?” 

‘** Yes; he’s very kind.” 

‘‘AndI think he’s handsome. A good 
many people would consider him old-look- 
ing, and of course he isn’t so young as Mr. 
Morton was, or the Inglehart boys; but 
that makes him all the easier to get along 
with. And his being just a little fat, that 
way, seems to suit so well with his char- 
acter.” The smiles were now playing 


ville. he’s 


across the child’s face, and her eyes spark 


‘7 think Mr. Colville 
Nicholas 


would Make 
kind they 
America, 


ling. 

a good Saint 
have FONE 

I’m going to tell 
would be 


lione. It 
Pr No, better not tel 


ich a nice surprise.’ 


hilm that,” suggest 


ed Imogene 


* Do you think he wouldn't like it 
Vou.” 
“Well, it 


do you supposi he 1s, lmovene 


How old 


seventy 


would become him. 


live ¢ 
‘What an idea!” cried the girl, fierce 
lv. ‘*He’s forty-one.” 
‘*T didn't 


gering lines at the corners of their eves so 


KnHOW they had those little jig 


But forty-one is pretty old, isn’t 
Is Mr. Waters 


** Effie,” said her m 1er’s 


quick. 
it ? 
voice at the 


door behind her, ‘* will you for Gio 
vanni, and tell 


ring 


{ 


him to bring me a cup of 


cotfee in here ?’ She spoke from the por 
tiére of the salotto. 

‘* Yes, 
self.” 


‘Thank you, dear,” 


mamma. I'll bring it to you my 


Mrs. Bowen ealled 
from within. 
The little girl softly 


together 


pressed her han ls 
a hope she'll let me stay up! 


and 


L feel so excited, and I hate to lie 
fore I to 
Couldn’t you just hint a little to her that I 
might stayup? It’s Sunday night 
‘I can’t, Effie,” Imogene. ‘‘] 
oughtn’t to interfere of 
] 


mother’s rules.” 


think so long be ret Sleep. 


said 
with any your 
The child sighed submissively and took 
the coffee that Giovanni brought to her. 
She and Imogene went into the salotto to 
Mrs. Bowen was at her writing 
‘*You can brine the coffee here, 
Effie,” she said. 
‘*Must I go to bed at once. 


asked the child, setting the cup careful 


gether. 


desk 
mamma?” 


down. 

The mother looked distractedly up from 
her **No; 
awhile,” she said, looking 
writing. 

‘* How long, mamma ?” pleaded the little 
girl. 

‘*Oh, till you’re sleepy. 
ter now.” 

She went on writing; from time to time 
she tore up what she had written. 

Effie softly took a book from the table, 
and perching herself on a stiff, high chair, 
bent over it and began to read. 


sit 


to her 


writing. you may up 


back 


It doesn’t mat- 
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rth, where 


a 


-door chill 


ter SO Warma 


ymme 


ore about 


at the 


Imogene, I’ 


V ¢ 


mother. 


your 


r shoulder. 


vene came lang idly and took it 


ven dropped her face forward on 


: 
her hands, while Imogene 


— March 10. 18 


GRAHAM,—I have some very 


ve 


you 1h re 


s there 18 


ho 


‘riage 


n 


house a gentlema 


hever Kile 


kK lorence n was 


I 


have seen him 


vie 


and of whom W 


rood 
ind | have seen nothing in him 


He Mr. 


des Vaches, 


We 


not is 


approve 
' Prairie 
he was for many years a 


editor: but was born some 


n New England 


interesting man, and thou 


he 
He isa very cul 


oh not 


vVasociety man, he 1s very agreeable 


I am sure 


thou 


h 


S wre pre acl 


refined in his manners. 


y 
: 3 


rh he 


In re 


yoie, 


t a member of any church. 


urd to his means I know nothing what 
ver, and can only infer from his way of 
that he is in easy circumstances. 
The whole matter has been a surprise 
to me, for Mr. Colville is some twenty-one 


or two years older than Imogene, who is 
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young in her feelings for a 
If | 


like a serious attachment be tween 


very l 


re could have realized 


her a al 
thing 
them sooner, [ would have written before 


Ky 


cons 


en now lL do not know whether I am t 
| Nodo bt 

you more fully. 

rather 


ider them engaged or not. 


Imogene will writ 
“OE | 
had anything of the kind happen whil 


e 


course would not have 
was under my charge, though ] 
will think I h: 
been careless or imprudent about her. 
‘ar as I could, at the first mo 
it 
then too late to prevent what has follow 


ed 


Imogene 


am sure that you not ive 


I 
interfered as f 
ment I could, but it appears that iS 
Yours sincerely, 

‘*EVALINA BOWEN 


»read the letter twice over, and 
then she said, “Why isn't he a soci 
man 2” 

Probably Mrs. Bowen expected this 
of approach. “‘] think a 
man would have undertaken to dance 
Lancers as he did at Madame Uccelli’s,” 
she answered, patiently, without lift 


it 


don't 


soe 


ing 
her head. 

[Imogene winced, but ‘‘I should despise 
if he 


said. 


him were merely a society man,” 


she ‘*T have seen enough of them 


I tl 


cood.” 


ink it’s better to be intellectual and 
Mrs. Bowen made no reply, and 
rirl went on. .‘' And as to his being 


the g 
| I don’t see what difference it makes. 


oiaer, 
If people are in sympathy, then they are of 
t] 
er than one t 
heard that.” 
a question. 

‘* Yes,” said Mrs. Bowen. 

‘*And how should his having been a 


ie same age, no difference how much old 
he I have always 
She urged this as if it were 


other is. 


newspaper editor be anything against 
him ?” 

Mrs. Bowen | 
the girl in astonishment. 


ifted her face and stared at 
‘* Who said it 
was against him ?” 
‘You hint as much. 
ainst him.” 


The whole letter 


‘*Tmogene! 

‘Yes! Every word! You make him 
out perfectly detestable. I don’t know 
why you should hate him. He's 
everything he could to satisfy you.” 


done 


Mrs. Bowen rose from her desk, putting 
her hand to her forehead, as if to soften a 
shock of headache that her change of pos- 
ture had sent there. ‘‘I will leave the 
letter with you, and you can send it or 
not, as you think best. It’s merely a for- 
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Pe r 


morn- 


mality my writing to your mother. 
ps you'll see it differently in the 


ing Effie!” 


1 , 
the child, 


who 
had 


1 
sne Calle 


th her book shut upon her hand 


en staring at them and listening intent 


ie [t’s time to go to bed now.” 


When Effie stood before the glass in her 


ither’s room, and Mrs. Bowe) 
ing her hair and tying it up for t 


asked, ruefully, ** Whi: 


with Imogene, mamma 


she ils Inattler 


‘She isn’t very happy to-nig 

‘You don’t seem very happy either,” 
said the child, watching her own face as 
the mirror. 
Mr. Colville’ 
would all 


to. 


demoralized !” 


t quivered in should 
; “ite 


1 
nk thatnow 


be happy 
We're 
It wa 


had picked up from Colvi 


seem perfect 


‘the words 


S one 


he ille 


S 


The quivering face in the glass broke 


in a passion of tears, and Effie sobbed her- 


] 


to sleep. 


I 
Imogene sat do 


self 
vnat 
and pushing her lett 
write. 
tien 

‘DEAR MOTHER,—I 
from Mrs. Bowen which will tell you bet 
hat IJ to I do 


an add anything that 


inclose a_ letter 


ter than I can wh wish tel] 


not see how ] ¢ 


vould give you more of an idea of 
No person can be put down 


nh eold black and 


Mili, 
or less, either. 
white, and not seem like 


a mere inventory. Ido not suppose you 
expected me to become engaged when you 
id, as Mrs. Bow- 
en says, I don’t know whether I am en 
caged or not. I will leave it 
Mr. Colvi 


riville 
we are. 


sent me out to Florence, ai 
entirely to 
if he says we are engaged, 
I am sure he will do what is best. 
I only know that he was going away from 
Florence because he thought I supposed he 
was not in earnest, and I asked him to 
stay. 

‘Tam a good deal excited to-night, and 
can not write very clearly. But I will 
write soon again, and more at leneth. 

‘Perhaps something will be decided by 
that time. With much love to father, 

‘* Your affectionate daughter, 
‘ [IMOGENE.”’ 


She put this letter into an envelope with 
Mrs. Bowen’s, and leaving it unsealed to 
show herin the morning, she began to write 
again. This time she wrote to a girl with 
whom she had been on terms so intimate 
that when they left school they had agreed 


863 
to Know each other by names expressive 
thi 
and 


ol ir extreu 


to addres 
an 


a ne ortwo; and 


they were to meet and 


un recora 


written 
that is, Imog 


ince 
letter she 

Florence. 1 
girl, and had w 
her 


accept the 


family \ | n msent, or even 


‘omise of studying medi 


} 
cine, Which she proposed, and she wa 


home Small City 


York. 


In a 


Imog 


living at 


\ 
iNCW ene how 


‘* DEAR DIARY, 
the e) 
p ished the feel 


far away 


hy 


when I agreed to write te under thi 


name. “Till now neasif Lh 


‘ast thing since 


not changed in 
parted, and now I e hardly 


Oh, dear Di 


} an KNOW ny 
self for the same person. ! 


\ wonde rl 


something very 
life, 


make 1t the greatest 


li DbaS come 1ntlo 


my and I| feel that it rests with me to 
blessing to myself and 
If J prove 
or unequal to it, then Il am 


vill 


others, or the greatest misery. 
unworthy of it 
ure that nothing but wretchedness 
come of it. 

to a 


yown age. It i 


‘l am engaged yes and man 


more S sO 


than twice mm 


easy to tell you this, for I know that your 
large-mindedness will receive it very dif 
ferently from most people, and that you 
vill it He is the.noblest « 


tries l 


see as ] do 
» conceal it 
ith wl 


a cruel disappoint 


under 


men, though he 


the light, ironical 


he 


mai Ww 
to 


Was here 


her 11Ci) 


been faithful 
lt 
years ago, that a gi 
eall 
treasure th 


has 
1th florence, 
ri—\ 


tled with the priceless 


ment. twenty 


am ashamed to 
her a girl—tri 
it | 


a 
rou, 


1as fallen to me, and flung it 
Di, understand how | 
was first fascinated with the idea of trving 


away. will 
to atone to him here for all the wrong he 
sutfered At it ly t 
vaguest suggestion—something like what 
I had read in a poem or novel had 
nothing to do with me personally, but it 
grew upon me more and more the more I 
saw of him, and felt the witchery of his 


had first vas only the 


that 





HARPER 


ich I learned 
rad 


d his youth; she 


ifferent manner, wh 


nh the anguish he | 


} 


nse Wi 
if I could revive th 

ipon me like a 

aS SOON as 

ession of me, I felt 

‘levated and purified D\ 

s enabled to put aside with con 
fish considerations that 


first. 2 first the 


yveen our aces W very shocking 


to me at ditfer 
for I had alway imagined it 


some vouns but when this 


Oli 
ipon me, Il saw that he was 
aman is at 
ith 
‘fancies and flirtations 


how 


1 than I as 
irl, Sometimes, W 
has and must have ever 
them, so old beside 


iad been true to one love all 
vered for a mo 


if I 


feather’s weight of sorrow 


he had not wa 


and 
lf | co ild make him forget Lt, 
ry 
if I could help him to 
autiful 
had 
Di 


Is breast, 


te the destiny, grand and be 
ould have been, which 
rrested, don't 


ur ow 1 ch my reward Wo ild 


anovner 
1 . 
broken of vou see 

i ‘ 
be ¢ 


how forbearing, how consider 


Ln 


d he, 


anxious for me, how full of gen- 


sus warning he has been! always put 
me in mind, at every step, of the dif 


‘e in vears between us; never think 


of himself, and shrinking so much 

rom even seeming to control me or sway 

at I don’t whether I 
made all the ! 


not write his name yet, and you 


know really 
advances 


] 


task it till lean; andI can not tell 


you anything about his looks or his life 
without seeming to degrade him, somehow, 
and make him a common man like others. 


f 


How can I make myself his compan 


n in everything? How can I convince 
and 
e are the 


him that there is no sacrifice for me, 


iat healone isgivingup? Thes 
uughts that keep whirling through my 
. I hope I shall helped, and I 
hope that tried, for that is the 

ily way for helped. L feel 


strong enough for anything that people 


mind be 
I shall be 
ol me to be 
[ should welcome criticism and 
But I can 
it comes from 
and if I 


will be on account of this grand, 


Can say. 
opposition from any quarter. 
see that he is very sensitive 
his keen sense of the ridiculous 


thar 
SuUiTe! 


unselfish nature, and I shall be glad of 


that 
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vill understand me, Di. 
and 1 am not afraid of your laughing at 
But if you did I should 
It is such a comfort to say thess 


‘IT know you 
these ravings. 
not care, 
s about him, to exalt him, and 
the true light at last. 
‘Your faithful 


thing 


him in 


ret 
JOURNAL. 


‘*T shall tell him about you, one of the 


first and perhaps he can suggest 


things, 


some way out of your trouble, he has 


had s¢ 


» much experience of every kind. 
You will worship him, as I do, when you 
see him; for you will feel at once that he 
understands you, and that is such a rest. 


‘j.” 


Before Imogene fell asleep, Mrs. Bowen 
came to her in the dark, and softly closed 
the door that opened from the girl’s room 
Etfie’s. on the bed, 
and began to speak at once, as if she knew 
“T thought 
you would come to me, Imogene; but as 


into She sat down 


[Imogene must be awake. 
you didn’t, I have come to you, forif you 
can go to sleep with hard thoughts of me 
to-night, Iean’t let you. You need me for 
your friend, and I wish to be your friend; 
it would be wicked in me to be anything 
I would give the world if your mo 
ther were here; but I tried to make my 
letter to her everything that it should be. 
[f youdon’t think it is, I will write it over 
in the morning.” 

‘* No,” said the girl, coldly ; ‘‘it will do 
very well. I don’t wish to trouble you so 


else. 


much 

‘**Oh, how can you speak so to me ? 
you think that I blame Mr. Colville? 
that it? I don’t ask you 
ask you—how he came to remain, but I 
know that he has acted truthfully and 
delicately. I knew him long before vou 
did, and no one need take his part with 
me.” This was not perhaps what Mrs. 
Bowen meant to say when she began. ‘‘I 
have told you all along what I thought, 
but if you imagine that I am not satisfied 
with Mr. Colville, you are very much mis- 
taken. I can’t burst out into praises of 
him to your mother; that would be very 
patronizing, and very bad taste. Can't 
you see that it would ?” 

‘*Oh yes.” 

Mrs. Bowen lingered, as if she expected 
Imogene to say something more, but she 
did not, and Mrs. Bowen rose. ‘‘ Then I 
hope we understand each other,” she said, 
and went out of the room. 


Do 
Is 


I shall never 
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XVI 
When Colville came in the morning, 
Mrs. Bowen received him. They shook 
hands, and their eyes met in the inter 
clanee of the night before. 
moment 


that 


‘*Tmogene will be here in a 


she said, with a naturalness made 
iim awkward and conscious. 

‘Oh, there is no haste,” he answered, 
“That is, I am very vlad of 
with you, 


what yo 


incouthly. 
he chance to speak a moment 
ask your—to prolit 
| know 
pleased with me, and I don’t know that 

can ever put myself in a better light with 
true light. It se¢ 
re some things we must not 
But that’s neither here 
What I am 
is not to take a 
child’'s—of 
ind her remoteness from her family. I] 
feel that I must in 
Yes—thi 


[ have to do this in so 


ind to by 


think best. you are 


u 
not ve ry we l 
I 


the ms that there 


you 
do even for 
the truth’s sake. 


nor there. most anxious for 


shadow of advantage of 


this Imogene’s inexperience, 


some sort her 


protect 


from herself. itis my idea. But 


ways that I 


many 


hardly know how to be oin. I should be 


} 


very willing, if you thought best, to go 
uway and till she has heard 


Stay away 
from her people, and let her have that 
to think it She is 
than L[! 


Or, if you thought it better, I would stay, 


time all over again. 


ery young—so much younger 
and let her remain free while I held my- 
Iam 
At the same 


‘there is 


self bound to any decision of hers. 
anxious to do what is right. 
he smiled 

such athing as being so disinterested that 
I may leave 
her so very free that she may begin to sus- 
pect that I want a little freedom myself. 
What do? I wish to act with 
your approval.” 

Mrs. Bowen had listened with acquies- 
that might well 
have looked like sympathy, as she sat fin- 
gering the top of her hand-secreen, with her 
eyelids fallen. She lifted them to say: 
‘‘T have told you that I will not advise 
you in anyway. Ican not. I have no 
longer any wish in this matter. I must 
still remain in the place of Imogene’s mo- 
ther; but I will do only what you wish. 
Please understand that, and don’t ask me 
for advice any more. It is painful.” She 
drew her lower lip in a little, and let the 
screen fall into her lap. 

‘*T’'m sorry, Mrs. Bowen, to do anything 
—say anything—that is painful to you,” 
Colville began. ‘‘ You know that I would 


time” ruefully 


one may seem wninterested. 


shall I 


cence and intelligence 


the world 


words escaped him and left him starin 


give to please you—” The 
gal 
her. 

‘* What are you saying to me, Theodore 
Colville exclaimed, t 


she 

eyed glance upon him, : tl 

into a laugh, as unnatural for her. 

ally, I don't believe ie 
‘* Heaven knows I m¢ 

what I said,” he 


stupidly with a confusion of desires wh 


you 


KRhOV 


nothing 


ant 


ty 
SUPUL YO 


answered, 


every man but no woman will understand 


After eighteen hundred years, the man is 


still imperfectly monogamous, ‘“‘ Is there 


anything wrong In it? 


°"Oh no! Not for 


scornfully 
‘Lam very much in e 
on, hopelessly, ‘tin aski 
your help, in regard 
this atfair.” 
‘* And I am still more in 


that 1 will give vou 


earnest in tell 


ing you c ; 20 OpPiMioNn, 

L forbid you to recur to the sub 
He was 
eyes from hers. 


Mrs 


power. 


no help. 


ject 


silent, unable to drop his 
But 
Bowen, ‘‘I will do anything in 
If she 
it, and I will give her all the help I ean. 

‘*Thank you,” 

‘*T will not have your thanks,’ 
ly retorted Mrs. Bowen, 


no kindness. 


for her,” continued 
my 


asks my advice I will give 


said Colville, vaguely 
prompt 
| 

‘for | mean you 
[am trying to do my duty 
to Imogene, and when that is ended, all is 
ended. 


There is no way now for you to 
please me | 


is you call it—except to keep 
her from regretting what she has done.” 

‘*Do you think I shall fail in that?” he 
demanded, indignantly. 

‘IT can offer you no opinion. 
tell what you will do.” 

‘There are two ways of keeping her 
from regretting what she has done; and 
perhaps the simplest and best way would 
be to free her from the consequences as 


I can't 


far as they’re involved in me,” said Col 
ville. 

Mrs. Bowen dropped hergelf back in her 
arm-chair. ‘‘If you choose to force these 
things upon me, I am a woman, and can't 
help myself. Especially, I can’t help my 
self against a guest.” 

‘*Oh, I will relieve you of my presence,” 
said Colville. ‘* I’ve no wish to force any- 
thing upon you He 
rose, and moved toward the door. 


She hastily intercepted him. 


least of all myself.” 


‘*Do you 
think I will let you go without seeing Imo- 
gene? Do you understand me so little as 





as eve 
ends as 
e alone or in my presence 


concerned, vou shi 


+ 


rstand that you don't 


Imogene ired be 


ts 


ment appe 


and her 


clance from Mrs 


ds o e portiere, 
timid, embarrassed Bow- 
| as the first ean »f 


lle w 


had vi 


con 
ited him since he 
A thrill 


explicable pride and fondness passed 


on that 
rted with her the night before 


1 his heart, and even the compune 
lowed could not spoil its sweet 

But if Mrs. Bowen discreetly turn 
head aside that wit 
them, the 
va He merely 

went forward and took the girl’s hand, 


°° Cr 


she need not 


‘ 


ness a tender greeting between 


precaution W 


unnecessary. 


rh of relief od-morning, 


he said, with a kind of com- 

passion ite admiration 
‘*Good-morning,” she returned, half 

inquiringly. 

} 


sne a 


him, and 
ied, as if for instruction, to Mrs. Bow 
the 
sase, Mrs. Bowen’s eyes gave no 
She bowed slightly to Colville, 
evan. ‘IL must leave Imogene to en- 
n you for the present, Mr.—” 
ried the virl, 
Mrs. 


k with you W 


id not take a seat near 


is probably foree of habit. 


impetuously ; 

ypped. ae 
ith vouand Mr. 
I don't 
; but I wish to 
You asked him last night, Mrs. 


Be wen 


1 . 
i wish tos Ly 


t ey ictly ; 
wished to consider it 


ou would rather 
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nother approved; didn’t, 
hel Mr. Colville said he 1 


I would be gl: to know th 
but if she 
not. That can’t be. 

know what you expect 


*said Imogene. ‘‘I merely 
And I don’t wish 
If you 
nk best, Mr. Colville will not see me til] 
hear f though it won't make 
difference with me what I hear.” 


She d 


to sacrifice 


you to know 


anything to us. 
rom home; 


‘*There’s no reason why you shouldn't 

et,” said Mrs. Bowen, absently. 

‘If you wish it to have the same ay 

pearance as an Italian engagement 
‘*No,” said Mrs. putting her 

hand to her head with a gesture she had: 
that would be 

vould be 


Bowen, 
quite unnecessary. It 
ridiculous—under the circum 
I have thought of it, and I have 
decided that the American way is the best 
‘Very well, then,” said Imogene, with 
the air of summing up; ‘then the only 
whether shall 
known or not to other people.” 
This point seemed to give Mrs. Bowen 
greater pause than any. 


stances. 


question is we make it 


She was a long 
time silent, and Colville saw that Imogene 
was beginning to chafe at her indecision. 
Yet he did not see the moment to inter 
vene in a debate in which he found him- 
self somewhat ludicrously ignored, as if the 
affair were solely the concern of these two 
women, and none of his. 

‘*Of course, Mrs 
haughtily, ‘‘if it 


s;owen,” said the girl, 
will be disagreeable to 
you to have it known 

Mrs. Bowen blushed delicatel y—a blush 
of protest and of generous surprise, or so 
it seemed to Colville. ‘'I was not think 
ing of myself, Imogene. I only wish to 
you. And I was thinking 
whether, at this distance from home, you 
wouldn’t prefer to have your family’s ap 
proval before you made it known.” 


consider 


‘I am sure of their approval. Father 
ill do what mother says, and she has al- 
ways said that she would never interfere 
with me in—in—such a thing.” 
‘* Perhaps you would like all the more, 


then, to show her the deference of waiting 


for her consent 


Imogene started as if stopped short in 
swift career; it was not hard for Colville 
to perceive that she saw for the first time 
the reverse side of a magnanimous im- 
pulse. She suddenly turned to him. 
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‘‘T think Mrs. Bowen is right,”’ he said, 


} 
oravely 


.in answer to the eyes of Imogene. 
He continued, with a flicker of his wonted 
‘**You must consider me a little in 
matter. I have some small shreds of 


about me somewhere, and I 
uuld rather not be put in the attitude of 
fying your family , or ignoring them.” 

No,” 
of arrest 


W hen 


continued Colville. 


“respect 


said Imogene, in the same effect 
it isn’t absolutely necessary,” 
oe Especially as you 
sav there will be no opposition.’ 

** Of course,” Imogene assented; and in 
fact what he said was very just, and he 
knew it; but he could perceive that he had 
A furtive glance 
at Mrs. Bowen did not assure him that he 


S itfe red loss with her. 


had made a compensating gain in that di- 
rection, where, indeed, he had no right to 
wish for any. 

‘Well, then,” the 
We will 
I ought 
before: I 


girl went on, ‘‘it 
wait. It will only 
to have thought of 


make a 


shall be so. 
be waiting. 
you bad beginning,” 
she said, tremulously. ‘' 1 supposed I was 
thinking of you; but I see that I was only 


inking of myself.” 


t The tears stood in 
her eyes. Mrs. Bowen, quite overlooked in 
this apology, slipped from the room. 
‘*Tmogene!’ said Colville, coming to- 
ward her. 
She dropped herself upon his shoulder. 
‘Oh, why, why, why am |] 
‘Miserable, Imogene!” 


so miserable?” 
he murmured, 
stroking her beautiful hair. 

‘* Yes, Utterly miserable! It 
must be because I'm unworthy of you 
unequal every way. If you think so, 
cast me off at Don't be weakly 
merciful !”’ 

The words pierced his heart. ‘‘I would 
give the world to make you happy, my 
child!” he said, with perfidious truth, and 
a sigh that came from the bottom of his 
“Sit down here by me,” he said, 
moving to the sofa; and with whatever 


ves! 


once, 


soul. 


obscure sense of duty to her innocent self- 
abandon, he made a space between them, 
and reduced her embrace toa clasp of the 
1and she left with him. ‘‘ Now tell me,” 
what is it makes you unhappy?” 
‘**Oh, I don’t know,” she answered, dry- 
‘**T suppose I am 
overwrought from not sleeping, and from 
thinking how we should arrange it all.” 

‘* And now that it’s all arranged, can’t 
you be cheerful again ?” 


“Yen.” 


1 
! 
1 
! 


1e said, ** 


ing her averted eyes. 


Sb ¢ 


‘*You're satisfied with the we've 


arranged it 


way 
Because if 
She hast 


have it oth 


‘Oh, perfeetly—perfectly !” 
ily interrupted ‘Tl wouldn't 


erwise. Of course,”’ she added, ‘* it wasn’t 


very pleasant having some one else sug 


gest what I ought to have thought of my 

self, and seem more delicate about you than 

I was 
‘Some One els 


** You know! 


“On! 


Mrs 


But I couldn't see that she was 


Bowen.” 
anxiol S$ to spare me. It occurred to me that 
she was concerned about your family 

‘It ledu 
thing.” 

‘* Well, even in that 
why vou should mind it 
ly very 


it’s all the same 


p to the other; 


ease, I don’t see 
It was certain 
friendly of her, and I know that 
she has your interest at heart entirely.” 
‘Yes, she knows how to make it seem 
so.” 
bewilderment. 
‘*Tmogene!” he eried at last, ‘‘ 1 don’t un 
derstand this. Don't Mrs. 


Bowen likes you Q”? 


Colville hesitated in 


you think 
‘* She detests me.” 
That's too cruel an 
You mustn't think that. I can't 
let you. It’s morbid I’m sure that she’s 
devotedly kind and good to you.” 

‘* Being kind and good isn’t liking. I 
know what she thinks. But of course I 
can’t expect to convince you of it; 


**Oh, no, no, no! 
error. 


no one 
else could see it.” 
‘* No!” said Colville, with generous fer- 
vor. ‘Because it doesn’t exist, and you 
mustn't imagine it. You are as sincerely 
and unselfishly regarded in this house as 
you could be in your own home. I’m 
sure of that. I know Mrs. Bowen. She 
has her little worldlinesses and unrealities 
of manner, but she is truth and loyalty it 
self. She would rather die than be false, 
or even unfair. I knew her long ago 

‘* Yes.” cried the g 
knew me!” 

‘And I 


honor,” 


irl, ‘‘ long before you 


know her to be the soul of 
said Colville, ignoring the child 
ish outburst. ‘*‘ Honor—like a man’s,” he 
added. ‘And, Imogene, I want to 
promise me that you'll not think of her 
that I want 
think of her as faithful and loving to you, 
Will you do it ?” 

Imogene did not answer him at once. 
Then she turned upon him a fae 
ant self-abnegation. 
you tell me. 


you 


any more in way. vou to 


for she is so. 
e of radi- 


‘*T will do anything 
Only tell me things to do.” 
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m to the sofa, and put his arm about he) 
st, with a simple fearlessness and mat 

ter-of-course promptness that made } 

shudder. He felt that he ought to tell hi 

not to do it, but he did not quite know ho 
thout wounding her. She took hold o 

his hand and drew his lax arm ta 

} looked up into his eves, as 

f his misgiving had convey 


; . — 
Dut she did not release he 


hand. 
oughtn’t, if we’re not e1 
she suggested, with such utte 
trust in him as made his heart quake. 

“Oh,” he sighed, from a complexity « 
feeling that no explanation could wholly 
declare, ** we're engaged enough for that, 
I suppose.” 

‘* Tm glad you think so,” she answered 
innocently. ‘‘I knew you wouldn't let 
me if it were not right.” Having settled 
the question, °° ¢ f course,” she continued 
: hall all do our best to keep our si 
eret: but in spite of every thing it may 
out. Do you see?” 

“Well ? 

‘Well, of course it 
deal of remark.” 

‘Oh yes; you must be prepared ror 
that, lmogene,” said Colville, with as muc 
eravity as he could make comport witl 
his actual position. 

‘*T am prepared for it, and prepared 
despise it,” answered the girl. ‘‘I sha 
have no trouble except the fear that y 


} } 


will mind it.” She pressed his hand as if 


aval she expected him to Say something to th ) 
» mere literality ‘*T shall never care for it,” he said, and 
have made it * she said, her this was true enough. ‘‘My only care 


‘hanging to a lovely appeal for will be to keep you from regretting. | 
‘*What there was to make have tried from the first to make you see 
that I was very much older than you. It 
would be miserable enough if you came to 

t you had said. And _ see it too late.” 
between us, and you ‘*T have never seen it, and I never shall 
troubled at that any more. I see it, because there’s no such difference 
ise you.” between us. It isn’t the years that make 
seemed to ask him with the last us young or old—who is it says that? No 
he really had pleased matter, it’s true. And I want you to be 
hing in his aspect suggest- lieve it. I want you to feel that J am 
and he hastened to re-assure your youth—the youth you were robbed 
was very good of you. I of—given back to you. Will you do it? 
highly. It’s extremely grati- Oh, if you could, I should be the happi 
est girl in the world.” Tears of fervor 
fond derision. dimmed the beautiful eyes which looked 
lon’t believe you really cared about it, intohis. ‘‘Don’tspeak!” she hurriedon. ‘‘] 
lse you're not thinking about it now. won't let you till I have said it all. It’s 
down, here: I want to tell you of been this idea, this hope, with me always 
ing ve thought out.” She pulled ever since I knew what happened to you 


} . ] : € law } t 
broke into a laugh of 
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here long ago—that you might go back in 
life and take up yours where it was 
broken off; that I might make your life 
it it would have been—complete your 
uny as 
Colville w renched himself loose from 
e hold that had been growing more ten 
‘And do you 


riv ecLose and ChneinYg 
a Vampire 


tink I eould be such as to let 
yu Yes, yes: [have had my dreams of 
ih a thing; but I see now how hideous 

‘re. You shall make no such sae 
f 


to me 


You must put away the fan 


hat could never be fulfilled, or if by 
ne infernal magic they could, would 
ring sorrow to you and shame to 
God forbid! And God forgive 
[ have done or said anything to put 
is in your ! And God 


me 


head thank 


+ 
( 


] 
isn't too late yel for you to take yourself 


back. 
‘Oh,’ she murmured. ‘* Do youthink 
is self-sacrifice for me to give myself to 
| You don’t 
I haven't told you what I 
I've told it in such a way 
that I've made it hateful to you. Do you 
think I don’t care for you except to be 
something to you ? 


jou? It’s self-glorification! 
inderstand 


in, or else 


I’m not so generous 
You are all the world to me. If 
I take myself back from you, as you say, 


as that. 


hat shall I do with myself?’ 

‘* Has it come to that?” asked Colville. 
He sat down again with her, and this time 
he put his arm around her and drew her 
to him, but it seemed to him he did it as 
if she were his child. ‘I was going to tell 
you just now that each of us lived to him- 
self in this world, and that no one could 
hope to enter into the life of another and 
complete it. But now I see that I was part 
We two are bound together, 
Imogene, and whether we become all in 
all or nothing to each other, we can have 
no separate fate.” 


ly wrong. 


The girl’s eyes kindled with rapture. 
‘Then let us never speak of it again. I 
was going to say something, but now I 
won't say i.” 

‘* Yes, say tia 

‘No; it will make you think that Iam 
anxious on my own account about appear- 
ances before people.” 

‘*You poor child, I shall never think 
you are anxious on your own account 
about anything. 
to say ?” 

‘*Oh, nothing! It was only—are you in- 
vited to the Phillipses’ fancy ball ?” 

Vou. LXXI.—No. 426.—60 


What were you going 


869 
“Yes.” 
what he 


lieve SO a 


said Colville, silently making 


could of the diversion, ‘‘I be 


‘* And are you going—did you mean to 
go?” she asked, | 


‘*Good 


timidaly 
heavens, no 

world should I do at another f 
I walked abo with the airy 
hop at the last 
did not smile. She faintly 
* Well, then, 1 won't go either.” 
Did you intend to go ?” 


bull in a chin: ONE 


Imogene 


sivhed. 


Oh no!” 
Why, 
ht 


it you should. 


‘It would bore 


of course you did, and it’s very 


rig Did you vVantme to go? 
you 
‘‘Not if you're there.” gave his 
hand a grateful pressure. ome. I'll go. 
Imogene A 
please you is a very different thing 
fancy ball in the abstract 


“Oh, 


or course, fancy ball to 


froma 


what 


i nice 
you know, I 


! Do 
always admired your compli 


things you say 
ments. I think they're the most charm 
ing compliments in the world.” 

‘*T don’t think they're half so pretty as 
yours ; but they're more sincere.” 
They flatter, and at the 
same time they make flattery 
a little; they feel that 
you like them, even while you laugh at 
them.” 


‘*No, honestly. 
in of 


make a person 


‘*They appear to be rather an intricate 
kind of compliment—sort of salsa 
dolee affair—tutti frutti sty le 
moral mayonnaise.” 


agra 


1e@s of 


spec 


No—be quiet! You know what I 
mean. What were we talking about? Oh! 
I was going to say that the most fascina- 
ting thing about you alway Ss Was that iron 
ical way of yours.” 
You were 
going to tell me something more about the 
fancy ball.” 

‘*T don’t care for it. 
talk about you.” 

‘* And I prefer the ball. 
topic—to me.” 

‘Very well, then. But thisI will say. 
No matter how happy you should be, I 
should always want you to keep that tone 


‘* Have I an ironical way ? 


I would rather 


It’s a fresher 


of persiflage. You've no idea how per 
fectly intoxicating it is.” 

“Oh yes, L have. It seems to have 
turned the loveliest and wisest head in the 
world.’ 

‘*Oh, do you really think so? I would 
give anything if you did.” 


‘* ‘What ?” 
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ink I was pretty,” she pleaded, with 
Do you 9 

1k you are wise. Fifty 

ith tS aiarge average In 

What are you going to 

At the ball! 

It’s to be 


understand 


some 
Suppose, 


Didn't 


an 


you 


supposed you co ild 


Moses do ? 
You 
recoonize 
the 


ry much bored, 


In the bul 
could be PI 


me DY 


yvoula 


rhter, and 
And t 


vhen I became ve 


my 


yward end of the 


o0rTo ind killing EK 


gypti 
‘] hough I 


always want V° 


ans 
ho Be serious 
I shall 


Ke Shall you 


0 10kKe. too 
always 
when I 


and 


Chere may be emeé rvencies 
like family 
t, and dangerous sickness 


But I 


ther. and there’s no reason whiy 


prayers, rrace 


COULrSE mean when 


Tt 


if 


I shall ec rtainly 


And before people , too. I won't have 


them saying that it’s sobered you—that 
you used to be verv gay, and now yvou're 


and never say anything 


cross 


to keep it ip suffice ntly te 


lic demand 


I shall want you to joke me, too 


St satirize me It does more to 


than anything else, 


mv faults 


] show other people how pe rfeet 


ve Lam, and how [think every 


1aois ] 
little in 


re to beat you a 


: 1 
pany, dont you think if would Ss¢ rve the 


“N ) * be serious 


\bout joking 
‘No, about me. I know that ['m very 


ise, and you must try to correct that 


pleasure 


Which of my 


vou going to correct 


You have none 
have yv 


I'm 


Well, then, neither 


to be outdone in eivilities, 
> 13 , 1 }1- 
} ople could oniv hear vou talk 


ight way, and then know what J 


Colville broke out into a laugh at the 

deep sigh which accompanied these words 

As a whole, the thing was grotesque ar 

terrible to him, but, after a habit of } 

he was finding a strange pleasure i 

aetails 
‘*No, no,” 

eine 

for it 
‘ As pretty eyes as yours ?” 


‘Don’t lang) 
are girls that would give their ey 


she pleaded. 


Do you think they're nice ?” 

‘Yes, if the y were not so my steriou 
‘Mysterious ?” 

‘Yes; I feel 


be as honest as t 


ot 


iat your eyes can’t really 


t 
{ 
| 


; That was what 
puzzled me about them the first night Isav 
you.” 

‘*No—did it, really ?” 

‘*T went home saying to myself that n 


girl could be 


> | L- 
ey LOOK 


so sincere as that Miss Gra 
ham seemed.” 
‘*Did you say that ?” 
‘Words to that effect 
**And what do you 
* Ah, I don't 


go as the Sphinx.” 


think now ?” 


know. You had better 

Imogene laughed in simple gayety of 
heart. ‘* How far got from. the 
ball!” she said, as if the remote excursion 
‘* What shall we really 


we've 


were a triumph. 
ro as ¢ 

‘* Isis and Osiris.”’ 

‘* Weren't they gods of some kind ?” 

‘Little one not 
much.” 


horse deities very 


‘‘It won't do to go as gods of any kind 
They're always failures. 
too much of them 


‘Yes,” said Colville. 


People expect 


‘*That’s human 
nature under all circumstances. 
go to an Egyptian ball at all?” 

“Oh, we If we both staid 
away it would make talk at once, and my 
object is to keep people in the dark till 
the very last moment. 


But why 


must 


ro. 


Of course it’s un 
fortunate your having told Mrs. Amsden 
that you were going away, and then tell 
ing her just after you came back with me 
that you were going to stay. But it can't 
be helped now. And I don't really care 
for it. But don't vou see why I want you 
to go to all these things ?” 

** All these things ?” 

‘Yes; everything you're invited to after 
this. It's not merely for a blind as re 
cards ourselves now, but if they see that 
you're very fond of all sorts of gayeties, 
they will see that you are—they will un- 
derstand 
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There was no need for her to complete 
Colville rose. *‘Come,come, 


he 


once 


the sentence. 
} ‘why don’t 

I don't 

, 1) 

Heaven knows | blame no one but 


child,” said, 


] 


vy aear 
uu end all 


this at blame 
you, 
I ought to have the streneth to 
ay from this mistake, but I 
L couldn't bear to see you suffer 
from pain that I should give you even for 
our good. But do it yourself, Imogene, 


nd for pity’s sake don't forbear from any 


mie, I have no wish ex 
And now I tell 


ru clearly that no appearance we can 


tion of sparing 
pt for your happiness. 
on before the world will deceive the 


orld. At tl 


forty 


ie end of all our trouble I 
ill still be ‘ 


1: | 
sprang to him and put her hand 
know what 


ver his mouth. | you're 


ing to say, and IT won't let you say it, 


for you've promised over and over again 


mort li. do 
] 


Worid, 


O SpeCat 


| think or say 
‘Yes: 
That shows how littl 


because [| 


very much.” 
you understand 
to de fy the 


mit t's wish 


vorld 
‘Imogene! Be as honest with yourself 
as you are with me.” 
‘IT am honest.” 
‘Look me in the eyes, then.” 
She did so for an instant, and then hid 


on his shoulder. 


aid. 


her face 


‘You silly cvirl!’ hes ‘What is it 
mu really do wish ?” 

I wish there was no one in the world 
but you and me.” 

ry eee 
times,” 


he added, ** 
roes, because you want me to go 


ID a 


you'd find very 


crowded at 
‘Well, 
I'll go to your fandan 


. ; Rs 
said Colville, sadly. 


well 


That’s all I wished you to say,” she 
replied, lifting her head, and looking him 
. ‘I don't 
only want you to promise 

here night that 
you're invited out, and read to Mrs. Bow 
en and me.”’ 

‘Oh, I do that,” said C 


‘I'm too fond of society. 


radiantly in the face. want 


1h 
togoatall! I 


hat vou'll come 


you 


every 


: aires 
ean t OlVille: 
‘or example, 
ve been 


invited to an E fancy 


that 


ry ptian 
Ji 


and I couldn't think of giving 


Dali, 


up. 


“Oh. how you are! They 


eouldn't any of them talk like you.” 
He had learned to follow the processes 
of her thought now. ‘‘ Perhaps they can 


when they come to my age.” 


4 


871 


‘“*There!” 


hand on his mouth 


she exclaimed, putting her 
again, to remind him 
se Why cab t 
you give up the Egyptian ball 

‘Because I 


lady there 


of another broken promise. 


expect to meet a young 
a very beautiful young lady 
‘But how shall you know her if she’s 
disguised ?” 
‘Why, 
know.” 
“Oh, what delicious nonsense you do 
talk! Sit tell 


you are 


} 


I shall be disguised 


too, you 


down here and me what 
going to wear.” 
She tried to pull him back to the sofa 
‘What character shall vou go in 

‘No, no,” he 
‘Tcan't; 
down-town.’ 

‘Oh! Business in Florence 


ll, if I 


resisting the gentle 


said 


traction I have urgent business 


staid, | 
ieWw a Was that 
would be rood 
‘I don’t know 

ld 
Oh, | 


} 


ried 


you don't think 
c fondly. She had now let h 
‘ ; , 

her hand,and he st 


Eflie Bo 


(ood by. ‘said 


od holding 
length 
assumption of society manner. 
Good-by,”’s ic ol le, and wentout 
‘Oh, Mr. Colville!” she ealled, before 
got to the outer door. 
** Yes,” he said 
She 


+ , » I »] 
iting back. 


idway of the dim corri 
dor. 


sne arms 


put her 


about his neck and sweetly kissed him 


Colville went outinto the sunlight feel 


ing like some strange, newly invent 


kind of scoundrel] l of such rece 


origin and introducti hat he had not 


vet had time to classif: lf and aseer 
tain the exact deg e 
task employs 

l kept hin 


iInctive cony On OF monstrous Wic 


anda log caland well-re 
tion that he h 
for a perfect 
the 


whose affection he 


ness 


asole d pereep 
» facts and materials 


He w 


consceienee. 


1 tp } } . f } 
vyetrothned lover of this 


poor 
eould not el 


out a degree of brutality for 


better man would have the courage. 


he 


thought of peri 
es, he 


| ips refusing her 
ned 
her, and the look of 


lag the shock 1t wouid 


orief a 


tion that would come into her eyes, and he 
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ng soul 
+} . } ] 
Ltney remaine 
lacked noth he 
‘lorence and shun 
heard from her 
ise 


1 bitter self 


been his first 


of it to Mrs 


naov 
mia \ 


: . : 
xpressed an inner deso ion. W 
} 

1 it lh Imogene 


Sé 


hands and 


that for As 


meas he’s pleasant to you, you don’t care 


you will care 
he does to me.’ 

What has he done to you 
Ife didn’t ta 


iewnen | cane 


the slightest 


of 
He didn't 


» roOtice 
A ( norice 


into the room 
ven look at 
the lit 
her breast ‘ 
' And Iwill give 
had 


ich 


rhit 
to 
wicked wretch 


awtulest see 


[Imogene 

face 
he ever 
here a I will te 
pet ! I will let 
rstand that if he doesn’t notice 
I will tell 
way. 
both 
stiffly 
Yes, No, 


erything he says, till he be 


1dIng 
comes 


negwleet my him 


needn't notice me 


ie—lI've just thought of a 


time he comes we will recelvy¢ 


We will 


together, and just 


sit up very on the 
answer 
es, No, to e' 
ns to take the hint, and learns how to 
1} lf 


mnsetl Will vou 


elittered through the little o 


As 


Ars ) 


o} 
irl’s 
it she asked, ‘' Do think it 
ould be very polite ?” 


No matter, polite or not, it’s what he 


you 


Of course, as soon as he begins 
) 


eserves 


hint, we will be just as we 


[mogene dispatched a note, which Col 
| to te 
ime, and apprise him of his punish 
ent, and « 


ad pleaded for him in the 


next morning ll him of 


f the sweet compunction that 


breast of the 


If he did not think he could he Ip 
the comedy through, he must come 


child 
pl i\ 
pared to offer Effie some sort of atone 
ment 

It 


kets full of presents, and take the litt 


pre 


was easy to do this: to come with his 


poc 
pon 


irl on his lap,and pour out all his troubled 


the 


‘+h would bring him no remorse 


tendernesses 
Hi 


and 


and 


earesses 


humbled himself to her thoroughly, 
vith a strange sincerity in the harmless 


dupheity, and promised, if she would take 
that 


Bowen had sent word 


im baek into favor, he would never 


Mrs 


th it she was not w 


offend again, 
ell enough to see h r 
I headaches; and he 


she had another of her 


sent back a sympathetic and respectful 


message by Effie, who stood thoughtfully 
at her mother’s pillow after she had de 
livered it, fingering the bouquet Colvill 
had brought her, her 

first on this side and then on that to ad 
re it. 

‘T think Mr. Colville and Imogene are 
much more atfectionate than they used to 


and putting head 


Til 


be,’’ she said. 
Mrs. Bowen started up on her elbow. 
‘What do you mean, Effie ?” 
Oh, they’re both so good to me.” 
‘Yes, said her mother, dropping back 
to her pillow. ‘Both ?” 
es He's the most affectionate.” 
The mother turned her face the other 


she 


way. ‘Then he must be,” murmur 
ed 

“What ?” asked the child 

‘*Nothing. J didn’t know I spoke.” 

The little girl stood awhile still playing 
‘7 think Mr. Colville 


is about the pleasantest gentleman that 


with her flowers 


comes here. Don’t you, mamma ?” 
“Yes.” 

‘* He’s so interesting, and says such nice 
things. I don't 
ought to think of such things, but I wish 
I was going to marry some one like Mr. 


know whether children 


Colville. Of course I should want to be 
tolerably old if I did. H 
think a person ought to be to marry 


ow old do you 


him 

* You talk 
Ethie,” said her mother. 

Nos I it very nice.” 
She picked out a bud in her bouquet, and 
it; held the at 
arm’s-length before her, and danced away 
with it. 


mustn't of such things, 


suppose isn't 


kissed then she nosegay 





THE CAPTAIN OF THE “HEATHER BELL.” 


Y7OU might have known he was a 
\ Scotchman by the name of his little 
teamer; and if you had not known it by 
that, you would have known it as soon as 


you looked at him. Scotch, pure, unmit 


igated unmistakable Seoteh, was Donald 


XT 


WaCkKIh 


from the crown of his auburn 
to the soles of his big, 
Six feet two 


stood, and so straight that 


LOShi, 
head down awk 


ward feet. inches in his 


stockings he 
ka eee : ; 
looked taller even than that; blue 


¢ 


full of a canny t vinkle; 


oray 
l-] 
| 


freck 


es 
the 
bounds of belief, for up into his hair they 


ves, freckles that were really past 


ran, and to the rims of his eyes; no pale, 
dull, | ht be 


equivocal freckles, such 
mistaken for dingy spots of anything ¢ lse, 


as mign 


l- 
t brilliant golden-brown freckles, almost 


auburn like his hair. Once seen, never 


to be forgotten were Donald Mackintosh’'s 
All this does not sound like the 


freckles. 
, 


description of a handsome man; but we 
are not through vel with what is to be 
said about Donald Mackintosh’s looks. 
We “7 


massive 


have said nothing of his straight 


nose, his tawny curling beard, 
which shaded up to y¢ llow around a broad 
and laughing mouth, where were perpetu 
ally flashing teeth of an even ivory white 


No, 


not handsome, but better than handsome, 


ness a Woman might have coveted. 


was Donald Mackintosh: he was superb. 
Everybody said SO ; nobody could have 
been found to dispute it 
ald himself: he thought, honestly thought, 
All that he could see on 


the rare oceasions when he looked in a 


nobody but Don 
he was hideous. 


glass was an expanse of 
topped off with what he would have call 
ed a red hair. Uclier than 
anything he had ever seen in his life, he 
said to himself many a time, and grew 


fiery red freckles, 


shock of 


shyer and shyer and more afraid of 
said it; and all this 
while there was not a girl in Charlotte 
that did not know him in her 
thoughts, if, indeed, she did not openly 
speak of him, as that ‘‘splendid Donald 
Mackintosh,” or ‘‘ the handsome Heather 
Bell captain.” But nothing could have 
made Donald believe this, which was in 


wo 


men each time he 


town 


one way a pity, though in another way 
not. If he had known how women ad 
mired him, he would 
been more or less spoiled by it, wasted his 
time, and not have been so good a sailor. 
On the other hand, it was a pity to see 


have inevitably 


old, and 


] } . 
rcnICcCK nora Chl bs Own, 


him, forty years 


world, nol 


nor any home except such miserable make 


shifts as a sailor finds in inns or board 


ing-houses It Was L wonder that the 


warm-hearted fellow had Kept a cheery 
l these years living th 
But the Heather Bell stood to him in 


ldren 


hature and face al 


of wile, chi home There is nm 
SlOM Ith the 


passion of 
passion of a sail 
Donald 


odd how ne came 


for a 


for passion 


His father and his 


far back as they knew 
been farmers — three generations of 


‘iia nts ; ata 
on the Prinee Edward Island farm 


where Donald was born, more 


| und. 


for 


and still 
them 1th old 
] 


h on both sides of the house 


generations of Seot 


Pure 


hundreds of years were the Mackintoshes, 


Scot 


and the Gaelic tongue was to-day freer 
spoken in their hous« s than Eng] } 
The Prince 
ward Island was in the parish of Orw 
Head, 
and earliest pleas res were runaway ex 
the harves of that sleep) 
To him Spruce Wharf was a cen 
The 
and down the 


Ed 
ell 


and Donald’s earliest transgressions 


Mackintosh farm on 


ecursions to 
shore 
tre 


small s OOps that plied up 


of glorious maritime adventure 
? 
i 


coast of the island, running in at the 


inlets, and stopping to gather up the farm 


ers’ produce and take it to Charlottetown 
markets, seemed to him as grand as India 


men; and when, in his twelfth year, 
found If ] 


of-all-work on one of tl 


himself 


launched in 

iese sloops, whose 
captain was a fri nd of his father’s, he felt 
And so it was. 
line of promotion by vir 
No plank too 
small for the born sailor to swim by. Be 
fore Donald 


commanded 


that his fortune was made. 
He was in the 
tue of his own enthusiasm, 
himself 


. 1 
is twenty-live he 


one of these little coasting 


From this he took a great stride 
first } 


iron-clad steamer plying 


, 
vessels. 


forward, and became officer on the 
between Char- 
lottetown and the mainland. The winter 
boat was terrible, pl 

ing and cutting through nearly solid ice 
for long day oO Don- 
ald did not like it. He felt himself lost 
out in the 
for the ater 


inlets, and 


service on this 


sand nights of storm 


wild channel. His love was 


7 ‘ : 
for the bays, 


had 
He began to 


near shore 
river-mouths he known 


since he was a child. think 
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he ha 


er ) 
Heather Bell in 
When he w , 


nev name 


as a 


swere Still 1 
had been to Don 
st {] } 

profits 


} 
iIsScomrade cap 


} } ri 
uned his boat the 


la sentiment abou 


ume which he himself hardly under 
It seemed out of all proportion to 


‘asion: but a day was con 


mine wnen 
Hi 


when he 


ould seem more ‘a prophecy than 
eee? 


had builded better 
that 


chose hame 


not a gay place; 
lards and methods of am 


‘harlottetown Is 


isement are 


and primitive Among the sum 
¢ ] 
iSuUres ne \ l peopre 


} , 
amboat or SI 


rh June and July hardl 
n be found whieh does not 
the 


advertisement of 


After 


one or more 
ld } 


1ald made 
so fresh and @ with the 
green colors, and gave her the 

ne new to be in 

demand for these How 
ptain’s good looks had to do 
1 the Heather Bell 


} ‘ 
Oat 


exXcursions. 
} 


Don 
ont ay 
name, she came 
occasions. 
if Ca 
s popularity as a 
it would not do to ask; but 
enough 


reason 


for her being 
Sweet 


t and fresh in 
ith white deck, the chairs and 


from that 


1] painted green, and a gay stream- 


lowers in the 


er flying—white, with three green bars 
‘Donald Mackintosh, Captain 


letters, 


na n 
rreen 
PlIK hea 


ft 
tit 


and below these a spray of 
more like 
estive sailing than for cruising 


it from one farm landing to another 


ther, she looked 
for f 
abo 
1 


picking up odds and ends of farm produc 
and butter 


ergs and oats and wool 


Donald 
liked this slow cruising and the market 
work best: 

itable 


could 


merry-mMmakers 


with now and then a passenger 


but the pienic parties were 
and he took them whenever he 
He kept apart, however, from the 
as much as possible, and 
ays glad at night when he had 
his noisy cargo safe back at the 
piers. This 
hold himself 
to the 
cirls, and to no one of 
to pretty 


landed 
Charlottetown 
to 


irritating 


disposition 
I 


on his part aloof was 
greatly Charlottetown 


them so much as 
MeCloud, who, because 


1e was his second cousin, and had known 


Katie 


him all her life. felt. and not without rea 


son, that he ought to pay her something 
in the of attention 
yard his boat i 
member of a 


shape or semblance 
] } 

when she was on be 

she were a 


large 
were 


and Lay 


party, most of whom strangers 
, Loo, b it 
Katie had kept it so long locked in the 


bottom of her heart that 


to 


him There was another reason 


she hardly real 
ized its force and cogeney, and if she had 


vould have laughed and put it as far from 


The truth was 
Katie had been in Tove with Donald ever 
since she and he was 
a long time, seeing that she was 
now thirty and he forty ; and never once,ei 
ther in their youth or their middle age, had 
there been a word of love-making 1} 
them. 


her thoughts as she could. 


was ten vears old 


twenty 


etLween 
All the same, deep in her heart 
the good little Katie had kept the image 
of Donald in sacred tenderness by itself 
No other man’s 


earnest 


love-making, however 
and Katie had been by no means 
without lovers—had so much as touched 
She judged them all by 
this secret standard, and found them all 


wanting. She did not pine, neither did 


this sentiment. 


she take a step of forwardness, or even 
coquettish advance, to Donald. 

She was too full of Seotch reticence for 
that. 


The only step she did take in hop 
of 


bringing him nearer to her was thi 
coing to Charlottetown to learn the mil 
liner’s trade. Poor Katie! if she had but 
known, she threw away her last chance 
when she did it. She reasoned that Don 
ald was in Charlottetown far more than 
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that if she staid at 
ome on the farm, she could see him only 
elimpses when the Heather Bell ran 
i at their landing —in and out and otf 
cain in an hour. What wasthat? And 
ivbe a Sunday once or twice a year, and 


was anywhere else; 


ita Christmas gathering. No wonder Ka 
that the 


yusiness lay and he sle pt three nights a 


thought in town where his 
veek she would have a far better chance; 
at he w 


1 her tidy little shop. 


ould be glad to come and see her 
But when Donald 
heard what she had done, he said, grufily: 
like the rest; 


} 1] , . 
laces and Slily gear. 


Just all for ribbons and 
I thought Katie ‘d 
W hy dian't 


on the farm ?” 


more sense, she stay at home 
And he said as much to her 
vhen he first saw her in her new quarters. 
She tried to explain to him that she want 
ed to Support herself, and she could not do 
it on the farm. 

‘*No need—no need,” said her relentless 
cousin; ‘‘there was plenty for all on the 
farm.” And all the while he stood glow- 
ering at the counter spread with gay rib- 
bons and artificial flowers, and Katie was 
ready to ery. This was in the first year of 
She was only 


In the eight years since 


er life in Charlottetown. 
venty two then. 
then matters had quieted down with Ka- 
tie. It seemed certain that Donald would 
marry. And 
fa man had lived till forty without it, 
If Katie had 
seen him seeking other women, her quiet 


never 


Everybody said so. 
what else could be expected § 


and unrewarded devotion would no doubt 
3ut she 
knew that he gave to her as much as he 
occasional and kindly courte 
sy, no less, no more. 


have flamed up in jealous pain. 


gave loany 
So the years slipped 
by, and in her patient industry Katie for 
cot how old she was growing, until sud- 
denly, on her thirtieth birthday, something 

the sight of a deepened line on her face, 
perhaps, or a pang of memory of the old 
childish past, such as birthdays always 
bring—something smote her with a sudden 
consciousness that life itself was slipping 
away, and she was alone. No husband, 
no child, no home, except as she earned 
each month, by fashioning bonnets and 
caps for the Charlottetown women, money 
enough to pay the rent of the two small 
rooms in which she slept, cooked, and plied 
her trade. Some tears rolled down Katie's 
face as she sat before her looking - glass 
thinking these unwelcome thoughts. 

“Tll go to the Orwell Head picnic to- 
morrow,’ she said to herself. ‘‘It’s so 


near the old place perhaps Donald ‘ll walk 


over home with me. It’s long since he’s 
I'll be 
did not 
"EN 


were young, and it may b 


seen the farm, bound.” 


Now Katie 


many 


say to herself in 


SO 


words, will be like old times 


when we 
thing will sti 
the 


not say this; 


some 
rin Donald’s heart for me at 

Not only did she 
not 


but it was there, all 


sight of the fields 


: oe 9 : 
she did know that she 


thought it: the same 
a lurking, new 
of 


there she spent half the day retrimming a 


ly revived 


_ vague, despair 
ing sort hope. And because it was 
bonnet and washing and ironing a gown 


to wear to the picnic; and after lone and 
anxious pondering the 
erately took out of her best box of artificial 
buneh of heather 
to the bonnet trimming. It did 
not look overmuch like heather, and it 
did not suit the bonnet, of which 


was dimly aware; but she 


matter, she delib 


flowers a white and 


added it 


Katie 
wanted to say 
to Donald, ** See, I put a sprig of 
in my bonnet in honor of your boat to 
day.” Simple little Katie! 

It was a large and noisy pienic, of the 
very Donald most disliked, and he 
kept himself out of sight until the last 
moment, just before they swung round at 
Spruce Wharf. 
upper deck giving orders about the fling- 
Katie looked at him 
from below, and called, in a half-whisper: 
**Oh, Donald, I was thinking I'd walk over 


heather 


sort 


Then, as he stood on the 


ing out ropes, up 


home instead of staying here to the dance. 
Wouldn't ye be goin’ with me, Donald % 
They d be glad to see ye.” 

‘Ay, Katie,” answered Donald; ‘‘ that 
will I, and be glad to be out of this;” and 
as soon as the boat was safely moored, he 
gave his orders to his mate for the day, 
and leaping down, joined the glad Katie, 
and before the picnickers had even missed 
them they were well out of sight, walking 
away briskly over the brown fields. 

Katie was full of happiness. As she 
glanced up into Donald’s face she found 
it handsomer and she had 
seen it, she thought, for many years. 

‘‘It was for this I came, Donald,” she 
said, merrily. ‘‘ WhenTI heard the dance 
was to be in the Spruce Grove I made up 


kinder than 


my mind to come and surprise the folks. 
It’s nigh six months since I've been |} 

‘** Pity ye ever left it, my girl,” said Don- 
ald, gravely. ‘* The home's the place for 
women.” But he said it in a pleasant 
tone, and his eyes rested affectionately on 
Katie's face. 


ome, 
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vere bonny to-day, Katie: do 


he continued, his glance lin 
‘fresh color and her smiling 


a5 0 


Ing to 


he Was Saving, 
‘sO VOUND-LOOK 


face she had on the 


happiness ! Even 


it had 


worked the 
by this praise, Katie said, 
It's 


heather ve’re meanin’, may be, Donald, 


rs in her bonnet, ‘ 


*he replied, earnestly, 
clance at 
that 


true heather, 


ly, with a scornful 
*Ve'll be 


Did ve neves see 


not eallin 


+ 


It's no more like the stalks ve've 


on yer head than a barrow’s like my boat 
yonder 
Which was not true: the 


of the very best ever imported into Char 


flowe rs were 


lottetown, and were a better 


representa 


most artificial flow 


heather than 


> 4] ’ . 
f the blossoms whose names the 


Donald was not a judge; and if he 
had been, it was a cruel thing to say. 


Katie’s eyes drov ped she had made a se 


rious sacrifices 


of flo ers 


in putting so dear a bunch 


} buneh that 


on her bonnet—a 
n her own mind, been sure Lady 
s, of Gownas House, would buy for 
ner bonnet. She had made this 
purely to please Donald, and this 
| t Poor 


thing could trouble her long 


ad come of it Katie! 
with Donald by her side in the sun 

fields; 

to herself till four in 
As t ey 


strange sound 


and she would have him 


the afternoon. 
the 


fell on their ears; it 


drew near farm-house a 
Was as 
lion of beehives were in full blast 
vin theair. At the same second 
both Donald and Katie paused, listening. 
What can that be, now ?” 
Donald Before 


lips, Ix iLlie cried, i Ss a bee! 


exclaime d 
left 
Elspie’s 


words had his 


the 


pee 


he spinning bees are great fetes among 
Prince Ed 


After the spring shearings 


+ " , ] . 
maustrious maidens ol 


ird Island 
the wool washed and carded and 

rolls, there begin to circulate 
to spinning bees at the differ 
Each girl e: her 

her By 
morning all are gath 
them have 


urries 


shouider, 


on 
in the 


oO CLOCK 


and at work: some of 





walked ten miles or more, and barefo 
too, their shoes slung over the should. 
with the wheel. Once arrived, they wast 
no time, The rolls of wool are piled hig 
in the corners of the rooms, and it is th: 
ambition of each one to spin all she car 


At 


> = 
served; at twelve, the 


before dark. ten oclock cakes an 


lemonade are ait 
ner—thick soup, roast meat, vegetabl 


All are 


1 
the hoste SSCs 


coffee and tea, and a pudding. 
table, | 


long and 
at six o'clock comes supper, and 


seated at a 
serve ; 
then the day’s work is done; after that a 
little chat or a ramble over the farm, and 
all are off for home. N« 
games, no dances, yet the 
1 to the 
pleasures, and 
the 


at eight o'clock 
young men, no 
cirls look forwar bees as thei 
spring 


the 


no 


One 


time or strength they 


lake. 
It was, 4 
McCloud was having this June morning 


indeed, a big bee that 


Twenty young girls, all in long whit 


aprons, were spinning away as if on a 
wager When Donald and Katie appeared 
at the door. The door opened directly into 
Katie 
went first, Donald hanging back behind 
*T think Tl not go in,” he was shame 


facedly saying, and halting on the step, 


the large room where they were. 


when, above all the wheel whirring and 
yarn singing, came a olad cry: 

" Why .there’s Katie—Katie MeCloud! 
and Donald Mackintosh! For pity’s sake !’ 
Edward Islander’s strongest 

‘*Come in! And 
in a second more a vision, it seemed to 
the dazed Donald, but it not a vi 
sion at all, only a buxom young girl in 


(the Prince 


ejaculation). come in!” 
was 


a blue homespun gown, had seized him 
with with the oth 
er, and drawn them both into the room, 
into the general whir and mélée of wheels, 


one hand and Katie 


merry faces, and still merrier voices. [t 
was Elspie, Katie's youngest sister, Ka 
tie’s special charge and care when sh 
was 
The 
to have Elspie with her in Charlotte 
town, but the father and mother would 
not What hugs.and what kiss 
es! Donald stood like a man in a dream 
He did not but the mo 
ment his eyes first fell on Elspie’s fae: 
they had followed it as iron follows th 
Were such 
gray eyes in the world? and such a pink 


a baby, and now her special pet 


createst desire of Katie’s heart was 


consent. 


know it, from 


magnet. there ever swect 


and white skin ? and hair yellow as gold ? 


And what, oh, what did she wear tucked 
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n at the belt of her white apron but a 


sprig of heather! Pink heather true, 
huine, actual pink heather, such as Don 
1 had not seen for many a year. No 


nder the eyes of the captain of the 
Heather Bell followed that spray of pink 

ither wherever it went flitting about 
n place to place never long in one, for 
vas now time for dinner, and Donald 


id the old peopie were Soon s ated 


ta 
} ill table bv themselves. not to embar 


iss the young girls, and Elspie and Katie 


tovether served the dinner; and though 


Elspie never once came to the small table, 


yet did Donald see every motion she made 


and hear every note of her lark’s voice 


He did not mistake what had happened to 
him. Middle-aged, inexperienced, sober 
suled man as he was, he knew that at last 
had got a wound—a life wound, if it 
were not healed—and the consciousness of 
it struck him more and more dumb, till his 
yresence was like a damper on the festivi 
ties: so much so that when, at three in the 
‘ternoon, he and Katie took their depart 
ive, the door had no more than closed on 
iem before Elspie exclaimed, pettishly 
An’ indeed I wish Katie’d left Cousin 
Donald behind I don’t know what it is 


she thinks so much of him for She's al 


ivs sayin’ there’s none like him: an’ it’s 
lucky it’s true. The great glowerin’ stee 
le o'a man, with no word in his mouth!” 
{nd the young maidens all agreed with 
her. It was a strange thing for a man to 
come and go like that, with nothing to 
say for himself, they said, and he so hand 
some too. 
hand 


some !—the face all a spatter with the col 


‘* Handsome!” cried Elspie; ‘isit 
or of the hair! He’s nice eyes of his 
own, but his skin's deesgustin’.””. Which 
speech, if Donald had overheard it, would 
have caused that there should never have 
been this story to tell. But luckily Donald 
did not. All that he bore away from the 
MeCloud farm-house that June morning 
was a picture of a face and flitting figure, 
and the sound in his ears of a voice—a 
picture and asound which he was destined 
to see and hear all his life. 

He scarcely spoke on his way back to 
the boat, and Katie perplexed herself vain 
ly trying to account for his silenee. It 
must be, she thought, that he had been 
vexed by the sight of so many girls and 
the sound of their idle chatter. He would 
have liked it better if nobody but the fam- 
ily had been at home. What ashame for 


a man to live alone, as he did, and get into 
such unsocial ways! He grew more and 
more averse to society each year. Now if 
he were only married, and had a bright 
home, where people came and went, with 
a bit of a tea now and then, how good it 
would be for him!—take the stiffness out 
of his ways,and make him more as he 
used to be fifteen or even ten years ago 
And so the good Katie went on in her 
placid mind, trotting along silently by his 
side, Waiting for him to speak 

‘* Where did she get the heather ?” 

‘What?’ exclaimed Katie The irrel 
evant question sounded like the speech of 
one talking in his sleep. ** Oli!” she con 
tinued, ‘*‘ ye mean Elspu 

7. Ay, ‘said Donald 


1 


heather in her belt: the true heather, not 


She'd a bit of 


sticks like von,” pointing a contemptuous 
finger toward Katie's bonnet W here 

: , 

did she wet it ¢ 
‘* Mother's alwavs the heather crowing 
in the house,” answered Katie “She savs 
she’s homesick unless she sees it It was 
grandmother brought it over in the first 


and it’s never been let die out 





‘Mv mother the same.” said Donald 

It's the first blossom I remember, a1 
I'm thinking it will be the last,” he cor 
tinued, gazing at Katie absent but his 
face did not look as if it were absently he 
cazed, Th re Was a ¢ low OM Lis cheeks 


and an intense expression in his eyes which 
Katie had never seen there. They warm 
ed her heart 
‘* Yes,” she said, ‘Sone can never forget 
what one has loved in the youth.” 
“True, Katie, true. There’s nothing 
like one’s own and earliest,” replied Don 


ald, full of his new and thrilling emotion ; 


and as he said it he reached out his hand 
and took hold of Katie's, as if they were 
boy and girl together. ** Many’s the time 
I've raced wi’ ye this way, Katie,” he said, 
affectionately. 

‘‘Ay, when I was a wee thing; an’ ye 


always let go my hand at last, and pre 


tended I could outrin ye,” laughed Katie, 


What a happy day was this! Had it 
not been an inspiration to bring Donald 
back to the old farm-house 4 


+] 


sure it had. She was filled wi 





reveries, and so silent on the way home 
that her merry friends joked her unmer 
cifully about her long walk inland with 
the captain. 

It was late in the night, or rather it was 











next morning, when the Heather 
] ‘ ba 
gO up h ye, K 1 Don 
| not decent to go ) 
Kn d-night he 
i ! Cl Ce wd ud 
{ i n ist ry to ecormnre 
iN i tasoul but IUPSt Init 
ri d 1 his atfectionate 
in? otit 
a ; irt { 1 hamn rin he 
‘ { il ered. 
\ So) lonely it 
I wearied myself out to get them 
{ | ne to i e@ DUSII S 
I'm more used to it no 
I’ ba s thn said 
D vid that et » oO’ ve ere re 
{ ‘ dome tye » | ‘ W ild 
I { ( co 
Ay, that would she,” replied t in 
| Katie; “she pines to be with 
? [‘m more her mother than the mothe 
erst it they Il never consent 
» mn said Donald I'd not 
n her since she was little 
sas good as she onny,” said 
Kk and tha is the last word 
etwe i Kat wd Dona that nicht. 
\s good as she is bonny It rang in 


Yonald’s ear 1 refrain of heavenly 
] I st OU 4 A °As 900 as 
rv good must that 
‘s ‘ ild not be as good as she was 
ONY ! e was the bonniest lass that 
I Vv breath Gray eves and iden 
vit 1) cheeks and pink heather 
! Donald’s dreams that nicht 
ra I a i POss e combinatl 1S 
! yr 1 once he urea In Lerror, 
th the eat standing on his forehead 
from s ( vhtmare fan \ of d inger to 
the Heather Belland to Elspie, both being 
next \ entangled together in his 

VISIO 
\ s did not fad ith the day. 
They pursued Donald, and haunted his 
down-sitting and his up-rising. He tried 
to s em off, dri them a vay, tor 
came to think the thing over 
) he « d himself an old fool to 
dius g ¢ daft about a child like E] 
Barely twenty at the most, and me for 
{ Shi not look at an old fellow like 
und maybe ‘t mld b ke asin if she 

1 7T 


er an lover 
But it did no good. ‘* As rood 


*, bonny,” rang in 
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his ears, and the blue eyes and golden hai: 


and me rry smile floated before his eves 


Lhere as nohelptorit. Since the wor] 


began there have been but two roads out of 
this sort of mystic maze in which Dona 
lost but 


yne dark with sorroy 


now found himself two road 


one bright with joy, ¢ 
Which road should it be Donald's f;: 
to travel must be for the child E] 
After a few days 


e with himself, during which 


spie 


I 
ot bootless Striv 
time le 
than 


it Was such a 


iad spent more hours with Kati 
fora year before com 
fort to him to see in her face the subtle 
‘and to hear her tal 


about plans of bringing her to Charlott 





likeness to 


spi 
town for a visit if nothing more—after 
few days of this, Captain Donald, one Sat 
iy afternoon, sailing past Orwell Head, 
di nly 


ran into the inlet where he ha 
taken the picnie party, and mooring t)x 
Heather Bellat Spruce Wharf, announced 


to his astonished mate that he should lic 


by there t 


ill Monday 

It was a] 
But 
Ways in anything; and he had said grim 


ly to himself that this matter must be end 


old step of ( ‘aptain Donald's 


he was not a man for half-and-half 


ed one way or the other—either he would 


win the child or lose her. He would kno 
which. Girls had loved men twenty years 
older than themselves, and girls might 
again, 

The Sunday passed off better than his 
utmost hope 8. Eve ry body except Elspic 

is cordially glad to see him. Visitors 
were not so common at the Orwell Head 
farm-housesthatthey could fail of weleome 
The McCloud boys were thankful to hear 
all that Donald had to tell, and with the 
old father and mother he had always been 
a prime favorite. It had been a sore dis 
appointment to them, as year after year 
went by, to see that there seemed no like 
lihood of his becoming Katie’s husband. 
As the day wore on, even Elspie relaxed a 
little from her indifferent attention to him, 
and began to perceive that, spite of the 
odious freckles, he was, as the girls had 
said, a handsome man. 

Partly because of this, and partly from 
innate coquetry, she said, when he was tak 
ing leave, ** Yell not be comin’ again for 
another year, maybe ?” 

“Ye 

| 


a sudden wise 


see, then!” laughed Donald, with 
impulse to refrain from giv- 
ing the reply which sprang to his lips 


** To-morrow, if 


yed ask me!” 
And from the same wise, strangely wise 








mee 
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mypulse, he curbed his desire to go again 


next Sunday and the next. Not until 
ee weeks had pa sed did he go; and then 
pie was clearly and unmistakably glad 


see him. This was all Donald wanted. 
‘Tl win her, the bonny thing!” he 


said to himself. ‘'An’ [ll not be lon 


And he was right A girl would have 
n hard indeed that would not have 

touched by the beaming, tender face 
eh Donald wore, now that hope olited 
ip His masterful bearing, too, was a 


easure to the spirited Elspie, who had no 


or milksops, and had sent off more 


one lover because he came ecrawlit r 

» humbly to her feet. Elspie had none 
the gentle, quiet blood which ran in 
Katie's veins She had even been called 
Firebrand in her younger, childish days 
» hot was her te mper, SO hasty her tongue 


But the firm rule of the Scottish house 
iid and the pressure of the stern Seotech 


( inism. preached in their kirk had 
rought her well under her own control 

‘Eh, but the bonny lass has hersel’ well 

n hand,” thought the Donald 


lh Some 


admiring 
more than onee, aS he saw her 


V discussion or controve Psy keep SI 


nee, With flushing cheeks, when sharp 


rds rose to her tongue. 
All this time Katie was plodding away 
it her millinery, inexpressibly cheered by 
Donald's new friendliness. He came often 
o see her, and told her with the greatest 
‘ankness of his visits at the farm. He 
would take her some day, he said; the trou 
ble was, he could never be sure beforehand 
vhen it would answer for him to stop there. 
Katie sunned herself in this new familiar 

thought of Donald 
‘unning up to the old farm of a Sunday 
as if he were one of the brothers going 


intercourse, and the 


home. Inthecontentment ofthese thoughts 
she grew younger and prettier; began to 
And Donald, 


gazing scrutinizingly in her face one day, 


look as she did at twenty. 
seeking, as he was always doing, for stray 
glimpses of resemblance to EK Ispie, saw this 
change, and impulsively told her of it. 

‘But ye're growin’ young, Katie—d’ye 
know it ?—young and bonny, my girl.” 

And Katie listened to the words with 
such sweet joy she feared her face would 
tell too much, and put up her hands to 
hide it, crying: ‘‘ Ah, ye’re tryin’ to make 
me silly, you Donald, with such flatterin’. 
We're gettin’ old,Donald, you an’ me,” she 


added, with a guilty little under-current of 


oid 


thought in her mind. ‘'D'ye mind that I 
was thirty last month ?” 


replied Donald, gloomily, his 





face darkening av: I mind,by the same 
token, I'm forty It's no need ve have to 
be callin’ yerself old. But I'm old, an’ no 
MmIstake rhe thought, as Katie had put 
it, had been ga ind nn 1 to hin 
If Kat thought 1 old, what must 
seem to Elsnpie 

It was ¢ n June that Elspie had 
had the spinning bee to which Kati id 
brought 1 mW come Donald Chie 
summer sped past, but a faster summer 
than any reckoned on the calendar o 
months and days was speeding in |] s 
heart. Such great love as Donall’s reach 
es and warms its object as inevitably as thi 
heat of a fire warms those near it Karly 
in June the spinning br ind before the 
last flax was pulled, early in September 


EIspie knew that she was restl 1) 
ald came, glad when he was 
and strangely sorry when he went 
Still she was not ready to admit to herself 
that it was anything more than her nat 
ural liking for any pleasant friend 
broke in on the lonely monotony of the 
farm life. 

The final drying of the flax,which is an 
important crop on most of the Prince Ed 


ward Island farms, is put ott 





1 until au 
tumn. After its first drving in the fields 
where it grew it is stored in bundles un 
der cover till all the other summer work 
is done, and autumn brings leisure. Then 


the flax camp, as it is called, is built S 
house of spruce boughs; walls, flat roof, 


all of the green spruce boughs, thick 
enough to keep out rain. This is usually 


in the heart of a spruce grove. Thither 
the bundles of flax are carried and stacked 
in piles. In the centre of the inclosure a 
slow fire is lighted, and above thi 

frame of slats the stalks of flax 


for their last drying 


are laid 
It isa difficult and 
dangerous process to keep the fire hot 
enough and not too hot, to shift and turn 
and lift the flax at the right moment. 
Sometimes only asudden flinging of moist 
earth upon the fire saves it from blaz 
ing up into the flax, and sometimes one 
careless second’s oversight loses the whole 

flax, spruce bough house, all, in 
blaze, and gone in a breath. 

The MeClouds’ flax camp had been built 
in the edge of the spruce grove where the 
picnicke rs had held their dance and mer 
ry-making on that June day, memorable 
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to D d 1 Elspie and Katie. It was The grove was only a few rods away, b 
flax,in the drying of which it seemed to Donald an eternity before 
s more interested than Elsp reached the spot, to see not only the spi 
schemes for spinning and boughs and flax on fire, but Elspie toss 
t coming nter \ ip her arms like one erazed, her gown 
f noshe { promised to Kat abiaze The brave, foolish Piri, at ft 
i ce r | elf 1 Elsp first blazing of the stalks on the slats 
t over ivbe a good many more darted into the corner of the house a 
ce than o ! might require tor her snatched an armful of the piled flax th 
bef Who knew ? to save it, but as she passed the flam 
Oletober ) a { manva Sut centre the vy hole sheaf she earried | 
1 Elspie walked with Don- caught fire also, and in a twinkling of 
1 to Spruce Wharf, and eve had bl iZead up around her he id. 
1 thet t l the last curl o W ien she dropped it, had blazed up aga 
mm the Heather Bellas she round- fiercer than ever around her feet. 


point. be Yonald away Kl With a groan Donald seized her.  T 
( a rt ibt why Donald came flames leaped on him too, as if to wrest 
1v he came and with him: his brown beard crackled, 


iny t es silent: that is ent hair, but he fought through it all: thro 
1 yt t of eve and hand even ne KIspie on the ground, he rolled ! 
wh OL] hand was like a promise over and over, erying aloud, **Oh, n 


| more successful darlin’, if I break your sweet bones, it 
und] yr of the flax over the fire better than the fire !” And indeed 





Kelspu [t } 1 sometimes ha ype ned seemed as if it must break her bones, s 

hie p of « brother, had fiercely he rolled her over and over, tea 

rop It was not th mught Ing otf his woollen coat to smother 1 

person to work at it alone for fire; beating it with his tartan cap, stan 

ecident with the fire But it fell ing it with his knees and feet 

October afternoon. a Sat irday, *“ Oh: my darlin’! make vourself easy 

t S sure of Don ls being I'll save ye! I'll save ve if 1 dic for it, 
) \ spend the Sunday th her, heeried. And through the smoke and t} 
I 1 down to the wharf to meet fire and the terror Elspie answered back 
1 ‘1 ng no signs of the oat, she ‘Tl not leave ye, my Donald. We're 
mack to the flax eamp, lighted the gettin’ it under;” and with her own score! 
| in to spread the flax on the ed hands she pulled the coat flaps down 
There was not much more left to over the smouldering bits of flax, and tor 

l ‘not more than three hours’ off her burning garments. 

she said to herself ‘in. Not a coward thread in her whole body 
I'd like to have done with it before had little Elspie; and 1n less time than thi 
h! And she fell to work with story could ever be told, all was over, and 
rb to work that she did not safely; and there they sat on the ground, 
i how time was flving—did not, the two, locked in each other’s arms; Don 
ll, hear the letting off of ald’s beard gone, and much of his hair 
n hen the Heather Bell moored at Kispie’s pretty colden hair also blaeken 


arf 1d she was still busily turn- ed, burned. It was the first thing Donald 
rand separating tne s alksof saw after he made sure dang r Was pasi 


| { x low over the frame, heated, Laying his hand on her head, he said, with 





her whole heart in her work, a half sob—he was hyster ‘al, now ther 


i) 1 came striding up the fie ld was nothing more to be done: ‘Oh: your 


ym t harf, striding at his greatest bonny hair, my darlin’! _ It’s all scorched 
ul x he was disturbed at not finding away.” 

the landing to meet hin H “It'll grow!” said Elspie, looking up in 

id toward the spruce grove, his eyes archly. Her head was on his 

¥ ol the June prenie, ana shoulder, and she nestled closer: the n shit 

‘his walking away from burst into tears and laughter together. 

morning, when suddenly a erying: *‘Oh, Donald, it was for you I 

of smoke and fire rolled up was callin’. Did ve hear me? I said to 

the grove, and in the same second myself when the fire took hold, ‘O God, 


piercing shi s in Elspie’s voice. send Donald to save me!’”’ 








ot: Hf 


have you in the town wi’ her. And now 
‘re comin’, comin’ soon, oh, my bonny. bear it Never fear me, mother; but I'm 
ll make a good home for ye both. Ka-_ best alone for a bit Ye ll give my warm 
ie’s the same’s my own too, for always.’ love to Elspie. an’ send her down here to 
The mother gazed earnestly at Donald. me to stay till she’s married ll help 
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‘An’ Hesent me, my darlin’,” answered mering lips, and she hardly knew in what 
ld. ‘‘Ye are my own darlin’; say words, she finally broke it to Katie that 
pie say it!” he continued ( ve Donald had asked Elspie to be his wife, 
iy bairn, but I've loved ye lik uth and that Elspie loved him, and they would 
the first day I set eyes on n- soon be irried, Katie stared into her face 
ce! Say ye’re my darlin for a moment with wide, vacant eyes, as 

he knew It without her sav ne a para LOU y some vVIs 1 of terro. 
ind the whispered, ‘‘ Yes, Donald, Then, turning white, she ped out, ‘* Mo 
our darlin’, if you want me,” did ther!’ No word mort No as neces 
Ke him any surer sary, 
wa great outerving na trem “Av, my bairn, I kne ud the m«¢ 
of hearts at the farm-house vbnen ther, with i trembling voles an’ [ cam 
land Elspie appeared in this sorry mysel’ that no other should tell ve 
t of torn and burned clothes ack \ long silenee followed, bre 1 only 
ees, Scorch | a singed hal But DV i occas i idderin g oni 
fulness soon swept a iy all other Kat not a tear in her eve 1 her 
ns—thankfulness and a great joy cheeks as searlet as the id been whit 
for Donald's cond word a turn a few moments before I} look on her 
to the old fathen face was ter ! 
An’ itismy own that Dve save shes i kK 1 <\ ed 
herself to mefor all time; an ll ask last Don't loo SO It must 
your blessin’ on us without any wait ~my bain t must be born 
Tears filled the mother’s eves. She It was a shrill voiee inti Xatie’s 


cht of another daughter A dire 
ct smote her of woe to Katie. be borne. There's none knows it but 1 
Av, Donald.” she said, ‘‘it’s a good mother,” she added, ilhh a Sha olr ef 
to us to see ye enter the house as a in the tone 
} but I never tho ivht oO : Pile And never will if ve’re brave, bait 
ypped answered the mother 
Donald's quick consciousness imagined “Tt was the day of the picnic,” cried 
rt of what she had on her mind. Katie was t not Ll remember h Lid 
‘No,’ he said, half sad in the midst of she was bonny.” 
s joy, ‘*o’ course ye didn't; an’ I won ‘Ay, “twas then,” replied the mother 
‘at myself; it’s like winter weddin’ wi’ so sorely torn between r love for the 
ing, ye ll be sayin’. But Tl Keep 1 vo daughters, between hom had fallen 
oung for her sake. Ye'll see she’s no this terrible sword. ‘' Ay, it was then 
d man fora husband. There’s nothing He says she has not been out of his mind 
1 a’ the world [ll not do for the bairn. by the night or by the day since it 
sno lheht love I bear her.” Katie shivered. ‘* And is | broucht 
‘Yell be tellin’ Katie on the mor him,” she said, with a tearless sob bitte ! 
ww 7’ said the unconscious Elspie than anv loud weepi: ‘Ye lbbe o i 
‘*Ay, ay,” replied the equally uncon- back the night ?” she added, drearil 
me, Said the n 


] 
i 


( 


1Ous Donald; 


iat she’s been sayin’ ho 


‘‘an’ she'll be 


main glad 


‘’s a hundred times in the 
she longed Lo 


summer 


‘Ill bide if ve want 


S iid Kat e, 


for the first time faltering 


‘ould it be that he was so unaware of Ka- her best i 


tie’s heart ** Donald,” she said, sudden to be done 
lv, “Tl go down wr ye if ye'll take me. me.” 
[ve been wantin’ to go. There's a many \r 


things I’ve to do in the town.” strength, 

It had suddenly occurred to her that 
she might thus save Katie the 
hearing the news first from Donald’s lips. 


It was well she did. When, with stam- 


mother. 


7 No. 


shock of 


me have 


she’s here 


ye 
bai 
“Td rather se 
no,” 
‘*Kach one has his own way, mother; 


nine. Ill work for Donald and 


rn 


| do’t, 


countin’ 


cried 


The 


MOLLE 


ASKOEU 


Katie, 


Te) 


thie 


veo 
é 


moatienth 
lhipactiehn iz 
I 
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a bunch o’ lilies-o’ the-valley, bet 


pursued E|s; 
nh snow 


di TIKE ] 


flowers 1 the tow? 
hi won t,”’ said Kat 


uch Elspie turned upo 
] 

and Said: 

KNOWN best do 


l-] 


Meekly, 
» bonnet on, it 


not like the 


Yell see he 
it looks like sticks when it’s « 
yun’ to chureh in,” 1 
ing to the looking a | 
: ‘ ; : 
heather velis | 
‘It's 
boxes I Wah 


it to me, will 
nd the sparkling Elspie thre 
lf on the floor by Katie, and flung 
he Parlis across her kane es, looking up Into 
her face with a willful, loving smile 
‘**No wonder Donald loves her so, 
thing!” thought Katie. God 


vs I'd grudge ye nothing on earth, E] 
she said, in a voice so earnest that 
cen ' 
looked wonderingly at her. 

a very dear flower, sister 2?” she 


** Does it cost too much 


rt too de ar, said Katie, 
rself again. ‘Tl 


Ve ‘ll have the heather and weicome, 


1e lilies were deare) 
il 
will; and loubt not it ‘ll look all 


Ch he sees lf 


vas indeed a good home that Donald 


Was 


nade for his wife and ber sister, le 


Lter to do In worldly coods than they 
id supposed, His long’ Vvears of seelu 


from society had been years of thrift 


prosperity. No more milliner-work 
for Katie. Donald would not hear of it 
So she was driven to busy herself 

the house, keeping from Elspie’s willing 
nd eager hands all the harder tasks, and 
laying up stores of fine-spun linen and 
vool for future usein the family. It was 


a marvel how content Katie found herself 
he winter flew by. The wedding had 
‘hristmas, and the two sis 


taken place at (4 
ters and Donald had gone together froin 
the chureh to Donald’s new house, where 


in a day or two everything had settled into 
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iweful grooves of simple i 
vit 


ndustrious with he 
as if they had been there all their 
Donald's happiness was of 
kind. Els 
fit. A 


lover 


the de 
pie did not realiz 
freer-spoken, mi 
would have fou 
and more ipprecration 


n her But she was a loval 


tented little wife, and the 


Sponse 
I 


loving, 


re could not 
been found in all Charlottetown 
household, to the eve, than was 


a 


months after 
When 

l on it. the little Dona 
Sloominge Elspie, a e] ubby, } 
y's illness in her 
drooped in the first 


creature, alrea 
a} likeness of 
motherhood, f trang "e At the fi 
ntiment also seized her ‘ter the fi oer d. buri 

' oladness at the thought of holding t 
Lin herarms,she beeame — stretched 
erwhelmed with a melancholy certain- them, 
of her own death 


and over. 
‘Tl never live to see 1 atie,”’ | ntly 


irned 
dof herow1 


said, ag un and again. 
an’ not ‘ive it 
e care of 
promise.” And Katie, ter- 
‘earnestness, promised every 
asked, all the while striving to Wi 

assure her that her fears were 1i¢ ed more irksome 
permitted Ww intery 
mind to visit the f . At last o 
nd body alike reacted on each other; she to Katie: 


,) b mids of | 
No medicines did Elspie good; 


] ] ¢ } } } ‘4 
led hour by hour till the last; and when Katie, ecoul 
er time of trial came, th sad presentiment ip to come up to Char 


ilfilled itself, and she died in giving birth 


ye a rood house, : 
her babe. ‘d | 
When Katie brought the child 
inned and stricken Donald, 
‘Will ve 


I 
\ 


not look at him, Donald? it is 
is fine a man-child’s was ever seen,” he 
eT esas : 
dd her away, saying, in a hoarse whis 
‘Never let me see its face. § 


it was to be your bairn and not hers. Take 
[ll never look on it 


t and ro. 
Donald was out of his reason when he 
spoke these words, and for long after 
They bore with him tenderly and patient 
and did as they could for the best, 


I know wl 


VhnoO co 


Katie, the wan and grief-stricken Katie 
being the chief adviser and planner of 


rt 


Ispie’s body was carried home and bur- 
ied near the spruce grove, in a little copse 
f young spruces which Donald pointed 
out. This was the only wish he express- 
ed about anything. Katie took the baby 
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Did sl not give him to ye "| to the heart she had so faithfully 
¢ ho could ye ved all her life 
[ promised Elspie,” she whispered, 


that Id never, never give him to a 


said Donald, as he kissed her 
1) Katie. Yell be 


nol WL me, catie 


Yes, Donald, if I make you content 


she replied, and a look of heavenly peace 
spre ad over her face. 
The next morning Katie went alone t 
sgrave. It seemed to her thaton]: 
there could she venture to look her mn 
future in the face. As she knelt by tl 
low mound, her tears falling fast, 
murmured: 
Kh, my bonny Elspie, ye'd the bes 
his love. Butit’s me that ‘ll be doin’ 
¢ in the him till I die, an’ that’s better than a 
them, and wa folded love.” 


SUMMER’S DECAY. 


My darlings of to-day 

Like this were on their way 

To join the ghostly throng; 

Like this would move along, 
Pale visions, dead and dear, 

To haunt another year 
Shuddering, | moaned and wept, 


And in that moment crept 


Shadows of storm and night 
Across my summer light. 
‘What is my summer pride?” 
Moaning, 1 wept and cried, 
‘Why do I hold my way, 

If only to decay?” 

Then suddenly I heard 

Amid my boughs a bird 


Lifting a heavenly voice. 

‘** Rejoice, and yet rejoice,” 

He sang; and sang again: 
“Out of this earth-bound pain, 
Out of this dread decay, 

I lift my heavenly lay.” 
Higher and higher still, 

Sweet with a sweeter thrill, 


Lifted that heavenly song. 
Borne on its wings along, 
I saw the bloom and birth 
Of the new heaven and earth, 
And ali my flowery host, 
tars. al ld Each sweet departing ghost, 
hrvsanthemums p Seemed in my ears to sing, 
I knew, al ‘*No fair and beauteous thing, 
had come; al W, Nothing of precious cost, 
ll the warm win W, Nothing we love, is lost.” 








SUMMER'S DECAY 


Vou. LXXI 





i eastern 


baiong down the coast 


und views of the shore scenery, 
itiful, impressive, and oft 


but nothing so beautiful, 
grand as what lay before 


ntyv-five miles inland lay 


‘anic piles, vet in the clear air 
vriy not three leagues away 

we had little time in which to 
ipon this scene, for as soon as the 


and 
the 
vhich was to be reached ONIN by 
The 
Acapuleo to Panama 

The 


v leagues inland, is shoal 


ropped anchor all was bustle 


on Over two miles away lay 


boats and lighters Pacitie 


om has not 


land, so mount 


and the sailor gives that 


berth” as a d ugerous and 


eacherous passageway for commerce 


ding, therefore, from ocean steamers 


ious 


matter indeed, if the wea 


all unpropitious, and it not in 


happens that passengers for 


of Panama can not be landed 


are compelled to vo on to the 
end and try for a landing on the up trip. 
Steamer day is the one busy d A in that 


little f San José Istapa Every 


rabitual 
letharey of that tierra caliente 
the excitement 
W harf owners, customs offi 


body ‘naWwakened from the | 


and for a while 
ral 


1 
all 


boatmen, fruit venders put out 
small boats to eventually swarm over 

vessel's bulwarks The first to ap 
Ss for Capitan del 


Ih¢ ALSO Is ¢ apitan de l Re sguardo 


ie port officer 


toms otlicer—who, smiling and bow 


uetly disappears with the purser, and 


er a seemingly long reé 


lirement re-ap 


pears, decidedly unsteady on his legs: but 


s through his official formalities of 


landing permits. Then the lighters 





and boats to convey passengers ashore are 


tted toapproach,and the pandemoni 
1 commences. All manner of tropical 
its, Indian wares, cigars and cigarettes 


are urged upon the passengers ; boat 


men make their blandishing offers for a 


trip ashore and back again: the passen 
with baggage, get 


their 


gers to land, 


aboard the lighters, and then for shore! 
That ferry is not always pleasant or safe, 
for, despite the sinewy oarsmen and thei 
evident skill, what with winds, waves, ed 
dies, and strong currents, their heavily 
loaded yawl (keel boat) will drift and get 
into trouble, and often baggage and pas 
sengers are thoroughly drenched before 
the landing is made. 

And that landing has its spice of dan 
ger as well as novelty. The wharf, an 
iron structure, stretching far out over the 
shallows to reach the proper depth fon 
those light-draught boats, is covered with 
a shed looking like a gigantie hood. On 
the farthest huge iron 
swung over the water from a pulley. The 
lighter comes carefully beneath this bas 
ket, and, tossed by the sea, the uneasy 


end is a basket 


boat is unloaded into this swaying, swing 
ing, bobbing eave To board it, of course, 
To drop into the 
water, swarming with sharks, means some 
thing more than a bath; 


requires nerve and skill 


but we all sueceed 
in safely crawling into the cage; the dum 
my-engine begins to wheeze and putf in 
are lifted to the 
by strong hands 
and dumped on the floor with a resound 
ing thump, glad to escape without broken 
into that 
proved to be, with the thermometer at 
that hour at 100 


the shed above, and we 


wharf, to be drawn in 


bones, even sweat- box, as it 
in the shade. 

In this shed we undergo custom-house 
surveillance and thorough search for any 
dutiable articles in our possession or bag 
The Spanish officials, I will say, 
are very gentlemanly and reasonable, and 
we soon found ourselves in the ‘‘ city,” 
ready for the journey to the Guatemalan 
capital, seventy-five miles away, from the 
sea-level to the altitude of 5000 feet, there 


gage. 


fore a steady climb, through an almost 
continuous forest such as only the tropics 
can produce. 

As preliminary to this start we must 
have breakfast, so proceed to the hotel, 
kept by an Irishman married to a native. 
It was a queer conjunction, Celt with low 





GUATEMALA. 


LANDING AT 


caste Guatemalan; but it was not a 


sue 


cess in a high-art sense, although a pre 


Raphaelite might have found an embarras 
de of 


roundings and adjuncts. Everything was 


richesse in the ‘* realism” the sur 
au naturel to the farthest possible limit 
in the way of disorder, dirt, and disre 
gard of the proprieties of a “house of en 
The floor of the * 
with dead 
great cockroaches travelled up and down 


tertainment.” dining 


room” was littered insects: 


SAN JOSE 


the wall, mysteriously active; all manner 


of flies swarmed in the air and over the 
filthy linen of the table, with its broken 
that had 
washed for a the 


were tied with rawhide strings two game 


crockery evidently not been 


month; at table legs 


cocks, Which Sought meessantly 


of the ran 
while parrots stalked 


to get at 


each other in and out 


room 
pigs and chickens 
making thie 


around, air hideous with their 


croaks and cries 
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A CENTRAL AMERICAN HOTEL. 


a close-stoppered decanter. 
Taking a tea-spoonful or two 
of this essential liquor, you 
add hot water from a native 
Indian earthen jug that looks 
very much like an old Etrus- 
ean or Egyptian product. 
That cup was, indeed, ‘‘ wor 
thy of the gods”—something 
never dreamed of even in 


But, despite all this, we really did en- Paris, where good coffee is the rule. In 


his our first panel haan ag The explanation of this superiority, it is stated 
epved in Central American fash- by the coffee growers that the berry loses 
the best Lever drank. Then, for much of its peculiar evanescent flavor by 
first time, I knew what good coffee sacking and sea transport. 
was It was simply the essence of the The rainy season was now near its close; 
berry —a dark brown, thick liquor, kept in so of course the one road, or old Span- 








GUATEMALA 


rhway, to the interior, was in fright 


‘oOndition for coach travel: but as 


thod of transit, we all 


Concord stage, which 
rt Missourian —two 


ana ti 


On hat 
He car 
L mule 


COMPAS 


IN THI 


America. So impassable are these vast 
stretches of commingled trees, vines, and 
whole re 
g The 


trees include mahogany ,eDOnYN .campeche, 


undergrowth that to this day 


ions are absolutely unexplored. 


and ecinchona, which, owing to their in 


accessibility,are yearly rotting and being 


smothered in vast numbers by the stu 


pendous parasitic flora. One species, call 


ed by the Spaniards the mata palos (tree 


RAINY 


SSY 


\ ind its 
forest, and 
so strong” th: 


hered 


SEASON 


tics,and intelligence from any tribe in the 


whole Cordilleras range in either conti 


hent, The only race to associate then 


with is the Papuan, and their existence 


here is an ethnographic problem of exceed 


ing interest. To many investigators they 
have seemed to sustain their elaim to the 
name of the primitive people, the true 


aborigines. 


The men are of medium size, 


SO al all Seasons. 


yoiIng naked or nearly 
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clime; the indus 


and 


lerras 

ce pllnp appa 
Gibles oecor 
bound 
the sound 

a band 

band it Was!) playing a 

turned out.” While 

become % sh t \ “as Waiting for the coach, a stroll through the 
s extraordinarily develo} ‘city’ was not unwelcome. It was all 


e power 1 | r on one silent street There loomed the 


This power, in cathedral, shattered and cracked by sue 


t te the Toot Ton ct ssive earthquakes It stood out in dark 
silhouette against the morning sky, the 
fading crescent of the moon as a silver 
censer beliind it Tall cocoa-palms greet 
ed the dawn with the rustle of their fan 
Lint leaves. A drove of mules was brows 

nad arroy \ hi they » Ing on the @rass in the **square.”’ In 

vellous skil front was the cuartel, or barracks. The 

coast Ind 1 soldiers, twenty in number, were drawn 

tierra cali far 1 up. the band was tooting, while the com 

mander-in-chief was stretched out in a 

hammock, smoking a cigarette It was 

it onee a ridiculous and melancholy spec 
tacle 

From Esquintla the country begins to 

rise rapidly We now have a solid and 

substantial road, built by the Spaniards, 

in repair by Indian labor 

un Indians are powerful 

vork 1h decidedly primi 

ch bearing his burden 

back, the stone held in 

passing around the fore 

ated that in this manner 

ar two hundred pounds weicht 

the rough mountaim paths, making 

miles a day for days and days to 

cvether. In fact, where mule convoys can 

not be used, these carriers do all the in 

‘ut and torn as 


terlor transportation. Ct 
all the roads and paths are by the tor 


rents that fall during the wet season 
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mate 
Re ii 





nearly half the year), it is next to impos- to market 


ble to keep Iighways In repair for ve- anda chief 


hieles of any sort, so these burden-bear- opment of Guatemia 


ers will for a long time to come continue sence of a true working-e 
to be the planter’s main dependence is the inferior race by virt 


first to raise his crop, and then to get it tion, but he is no dependent; 
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it. He 


has hisown family, 


i decre¢ 


maintains 
Ave 


tions, and OnNLV Gives 


labor he chooses to 


He is 


not 


miidate lim 
infrequent pilgrim 


Villi tis potters and 


therefore a not 


ude of 


uncom 


a multit this 


Vnout ot the mountains 


and children—all ** going to 


and for trade 


a race for its main depend 


] 
In Working Its plantations, mines, 


immediate fu 
Her ca 


that a 


rests, Guatemalas 
] 

not especially promising 

resourees are all 


tv and state 


desire, but her ability to utilize them 
The cotfee culture 


All 


SCaSOLS 


atly restricted, 


enrich her the con 


should 

climate, soil, and are 
favorable, and the various 
berry attain to exce ptional 
the 
transportation 


under conditions 


difficult 


ind want of hands, the 


fven 
iat prevail, of 
culture is tempt 
wealth is dissemi 
nated toa degree wholly unknown in Mex 


ingly profitable, and 
co or any South American state. It is no 
told that the 


cart driver you meet on the highway has 


incommon thing to be Ox 
indigo farm of fifty acres, 
fifty 


prosperity Is 


dollars 
the 
fortu 
tematla enjoved under its late 


thousand 
due to 
ol peace which 
restriction of the power 

which, long after the 
ate the 
reduced 


fairly 


the country, and 


its Indi ill population to a peonage and 


serfdom at onee monstrous and debasing, 


he rapid dissemination of ‘new 


among the people Can the same 


*y be pursued for a full 


ee and liberty be assured, 
{ ‘ ] 
erence With Guatematas 


‘forbidden, the little 


become a veritable Areadia 


In cocoa-pailms, redotent with 


f cotfee, tinted with indigo 


land palaced in « 


bony 


mount from Esq 





as the ary mules and broncos toil up 


the steeps we have ample time to study 


the surrounding scenery. Voleanie agen 


cies now show their ancient presence 


While oceasionally we have glimpses ot 


the 
and 


1] 
forms we bets 


two colossal PeCAKS, Volean de Agua 


Volean de Ku ro, Whose Majestic 


Ne mW Wwe 


and they mugitiness be 


ld from the sea. 
are hearing them 
rins to gro 

\ few 


rile <a 


Upon Us 


miles more and we reach the di 


long table-land stretching away 


before us, and on which, in the distances 


we behold, outlined against the sky, 
domes of the capital, the New City. 

Those of the 
passengers who are nearing their homes 
The Span 


iard is nothing if not demonstrative upon 


our enthusiasm is aroused, 


and friends are vildly excited. 
OCcCaSsLONS, SO We havea Babel of COMM 
gled exclamation, song, and protestation 
As we approached the city, coaches and 
riders began to meet us, for the telegraph 
wire had announced our individual names, 
and friend in- the 
coach would have been wanting in court 
to 


This throne of carriages 


every one having a 


esy and regard to have gone out 


the 


and riders increases as we advance, and 


hot 


meeting. 


we make tlie grand entry to the city with 
The 


arrival of the stage is the one great event 


a considerable cavaleade as escort. 


of the mountain-locked capital. 
Approaching by the gates of Yniensi, 
the view was indeed splendid. An ave 
stately amali-trees leads to the 
Fort St. Catarina 


left; a large public laundry is opposite, 


nue of 


fate. frowns on out 
where chattering senhoras are serubbing 
and washing; donkeys and mules are 
Indians, 
baskets at then 
laughing. The 
usual morning two hours’ rain has made 


everywhere; dressed 


with 


strangely 


huge crates and 


backs, are shouting and 


all things sweet and clean, and a flood of 
rich sunlight is over all. The far-away 
mountains seem very near, so pure is tli 
radiant air. The great domes and spires 
of eathedral, public building, and pious 
domicile rise over the low residences like 
sentinels , 

We alight at length at the Interna 
tional, one of several tine hotels that are 
a eredit to the capital, to find that our 
host is none other than a gentleman who 
vears ago shared many a triumph with 
Roneoni in the New York Academy of 
Musie. How the 


became an innkeeper is a little 


fascinating barytone 


romance 








NEW 


MARKET-PLACE 


‘arcely worth the telling, but the 
the Italian opera has furnished 
r of barbers, music teach 

and hotel managers 
world is a 


ed ‘‘ influ 


the New 
Sea in 
An 


On and 


nosplere 


Span 
residences inclosing 


‘ripping, trans 


Spar 


laid off in matl 


squares, 1 vell-ordered hotels, 


North 


1c Gress 


Americans 
you that 


1} 


esence 


Lresaq assure 


so very Tar [rom l 


f 


If the first impression of the ecitv,as you 


ehold it at a distance and gradually ap 





home, after 
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proach it, is one of exciting and profound 
interest, so the place Frows OH Vou as vou 
study it in detail, and after but a day's 
participation in its complex life vou seem 
that 
sharing an old civilization of which you 


conscjous of a new sensation of 


Here are stately, se 
real 
beside him the Indian 


are not a part 


date Spaniards, the t 


deseendants of 
the proud hidalgo; 
whose progenitors built the palaces of Pa 
lenque; in the shops, on the streets, every 
where, the native Guatemalan, who is of 
blood so questionable that his race is lost 
coming and going as 


in variety; while 


servants, laborers, venders, artisans, and 

faces and phlysioguomies and 
costumes and languages and customs that 
are indeed a study for the ethnologist, an 
thropologist, philologist, and antiquary. 
It is Sunday, in the afternoon, when we 
reach the city, and we proceed, by direc 
tion of our operatic hotel keeper, to the 
Pl: 


day 


de la Coneordia, which is on that 
the the inhabitants 
An excellent military band discourses mu 


Za 


rendezvous of 


from four to six o’cloek. the hours of 
In 


pear all classes of people. 


SIC 


promenade, their best costumes ap- 


The seforitas, 
accompanied by their mothers or duefas, 
walk back and forth over the clean walks 
Very fine 


to observe and be observed. 





GUATEMALA 


es they have, but not particularly beau 
features At thirtv they deem t 
ves old, and v1 wa 
cease to 
On the 


erehal 


and or 
should 4 Indians 
OKs ON and looked 
riety of their garb. each 
distinetive costume and assortment 
Os This WhOlLe AasSsSelDIV IS Grave and 
late in demeanor, differing greatly from 
French, English,or American throng 
ery few children are there, and these ey 
lentiv of foreign parentage The North 


\merican is conspicuous by his usually laundry, open 


7 { 


talwart frame and free and easy mali the dusky matron and maid 
Ps seen serubbing and slashit 


The native Guatemalan of the better garinents, and chat 


ass we find to be well-behaved, well-ed over the affairs of th 


cated, cautious, and reserved in demean \ntie 
quite a contrast to the ordinarily re there 
ved idea of the feryv-tem pe red Span running 
urd Indeed, I think almost any other fires of the 


ice of Kuropeans has more animation Ing the pot 


YNIENSI GATE, GUATEMALA 
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eathedral fronts the 


ie other two sides of the 
being arcades of shops and stores 
street is the President's pal: 


and stir are there ever present 


Soldiers on guard: officers in costumes of 


st color and yreal Waving piles 


hurrying toand fro; a group of mountain 


Indians in their pietaresque garb—men 


thie 


ith the‘ tata,” 


side 


and women—squatting along 


Walk Wailing foraud ence W 


President, who has to settle some slight 


Line 


ditference or quarrel among themselves. 


hats mingle 


SLOVe-pipe 


children of the 


) , 
Black coats and 


ith tl land [t is 


bese an 
Oriental scene 


1 


enjoy one of the 


Krom this plaza we 
most Imposing of sights in the early morn 
/ then silent and al 
The cathedral bell tinkles 
to 
They pass us and disappear in the huge 

i A sleepy 
sentinel stands at the door of the National 
Palace A 


that is 


ng The streets 


deserted 


and calls the few early risers mass. 


portal of the massive church 


few mules are browsing the 


vPass springing up between the 


vement 
all, 


he Vising 


par stones. A floating gray mist 


Is over when suddenly the first rays 
the thin 


fills the atmos 


drive 


and a flood of | 


sun Vapor 


away, whit 


phere The air is so transparent and 
opalescent that the 


the Volean de 


intense blue 


stupendous mass of 


on the vellow vreenish sky, 


and seems not more than a mile away, 


¢ 


Agua : ms as a cone of 


when, in reality, it is thirty to the cone’s 
base. This clearness of the atmosphere 
excels that experienced in Colorado or 


Nevada, for even the smallest shrub or 
rock is visible at the top of mountains ten 
thousand feet in height! In 
clear weather it is possible to distinguish a 
flag planted on the top of the Volean de 


Fuego from a distance of six to eight miles, 


to tifteen 


Bells ring and bugles sound from day 
sunrise until midnight. Sober 
and staid and severe as the Guatemalan 


break or 


is, he apparently loves the din of bell and 
the musie of band, which on holidays is 
simply deafening in all parts of the city. 
On saints’ days there are, besides vespers, 
orisons, and special high mass, processions 
bearing the sacred Host, sacred relies, sa 
cred paintings,on visitations from church 
to church—a solemn faree which marks 
the superstitious veneration and abiding 
ignorance of the masses of the people, 
white and red. 

The number of these holy days and 
holidays constitutes more than one-third 
of the 


} ' 
aays. 


days of the year aside from Sun 
No power of a stern Barrios or 
advancing intelligence among the lower 
orders, or distress of the state at this tre 
can wrest from 
the Church the potency which these feast 


mendous waste of time, 


and fast days bestow; and Guatemala, in 
with all her sister states, must 
long feel the paralysis of medizval reli- 


common 


f10us bondage, 





shady eorridors, bubbling 
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The Convent of San Domingo rw the 
hool of Engineers and Mechanies 
of 


te wealth 


1i¢ 
In its 
appo nt 


po 


i@nitude and elegance 


istrates the la and 
e pri sthood in Guatemala 
It 


es. Ser 


church, cloister, residences 


Is 


arte 


store 


Amid lara 


fountain 


roon 


ants’ q 


itundries all in one 


COFFEE 


chapels, and hospitable reception and eat 


ing rooms dwell the Dominican fathers, 
nearly two hundred in number, each one 
of whom has separate quarters equal to a 
with ample provi 
The 
community own, or had assumed own 
ership of, the great surrounding planta 


> 


moderate-sized house, 
sion for his saddle horse or mule. 


» r 
A AF ELLE RIE ~ 


PLANTATION 


This palace Guatemala that was, 
was a resting-place of monks, the haunt 
to the 
of 


eager students, a 


of idlers, the paradise of gluttons 


Guatemala that is, it is a it 


college ot 


nursery 
telligence, a 
gathering-place of practical philanthro 
pists. 

A marked trait of all the Central Amer 








S NEW M 


een On 


to compel the 
oollen g isbv residents a 
portion OF Lhe veat The hi 


1 


1, 100ms prod ice a woollen elot 


closely resembling 

] L,] 
ry aurabie, and pop 
working classes, but the 


r } 


‘fer Enelish and 


nd upper classes pre 
cloths and under-garments, which 
efore imported in large quantities, 
benetitof English and French 

nee the return pay 1s in the prod 
he country, and thus a double 
to these enterprising na 

| ' this trade ought 

by the United State s, and 

en American ships and capital 


ht mto adirect competi 


ion With 
as they surely will be by closer 
relations 


season Having Nearry 


the mornings until 

serene and cloudless. 
yrecision the thunder-storm 
nour and lasts for two ho ite: 


quickly clears, and the at 


i] Death by light 


‘fequent at this Season 


an atford to leave the 


oO so, and Fo to the old town (An 
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period of the year: owing to a junction of 
currents from opposite sides of the Ande an 
the New City happening to be in thi 
contact 
Central America, as well as it 
Colombia, the direct descendants of the 
conquering Spant ird the ‘* blue bloods 
are the great landed proprietors and me) 
nts, sometimes both in one, while the 
small traders and government officers 
are mostly Metis—Spaniards with a strain 
of Indian blood The artisans and labor 
ers are Metisand Indians. Formerly the 
titles of Count and Marquis were in high 
consideration, and formetl a bond which 
assisted greatly to maintain Spanish su 
premacy. When these titles and dign 
ties were abolished by law,soon after the 
independence of the Spanish-American 
colonies was conceded, the titled families 
by common consent, formed the aristoe 
racy proper, and being the largest landed 
proprietors, maintained a political and so 
cial supremacy which is tacitly acknow 
ledged to this day in all the Central Amer 
ican states. 
Business in Guatemala is carried on in 
a manner wholly peculiar. Stores are 
opened at eight o'clock in the morning 
with almost solemn deliberation The 
heay af old-fashioned padlock is unclasped 
with its huge iron key, and the massive 
shutters are swung back on heavy hinges 
or lifted to the ground. This lets in the 
light,.and announces that the tienda (store) 
is ready for business. You find there, 
under one roof, and usually in one room, 
dry woods, grroceries, hardware, saddlery, 
stationery, liquors, cigars, ete., ete., in fact 


every imaginable article to meet the de 


mands of customers. Specialty in trade, 


common in all Northern cities, is un 
known in Guatemala. At the hour of 


ere, although but a few miles eleven the heavy shutters are replaced 


local conditions are entirely dail 


and padlocked, and employer and clerks 
go to breakfast, and only re-appear at one 


‘diagram will show why this o'clock, to re-open for trade until four 


the altitude of the 
a At nine o'clock, or even before, the 


it for so long 


» o clock, when all business ceases. 
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reets are quite deserted. There being few 


jeatres or places ol p iblie amusement 


home circle or club house is the usual 


ice in Which. to pass the evening Phi 


CHURCH OF SAN 


police and military patrol make their 


The night watehman, big 
Spanish ecloak,.with lantern and halberd, 
calls out the hour and announces the state 
of the weather. 


he demands an explanation, and if you 


rounds. in 


If you pass ata late hour, 


refuse to give one that is satisfactory, he 


Wl 


LOCK 


h) 


th 


| . 


FRANCESCA, GUATEMALA 


ANTIGUA 


In striking contrast is all this peace, se 
curity, and advancement with the condi 
tion of government, society, and commerce 
And that 


vholly due to the stout 


under the old tvranny. this 


is largely if not 
heart, iron will, and patriotic sway of one 


Mian, Rufino Barrios, must be conceded 
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even by the enemies of his administration 
und they were many and powerful from 
the very nature of the case. 


Up to the revolution of 1872, which re 


) 
ilted in the ascendency of Barrios, the 


had been under the rule of the old 
istilian aristocracy, behind whom was 


the Chureh,and a malign rule it was. The 
Church literally was the state. Priests 
iurmed and fattened on the revenues. 


Convents, monasteries, churches, so ab 
sorbed the domain that the best lands, the 
most productive plantations, passed into 
their control or absolute possession, and 
the soil-tillers were in a state of complete 
serfdom As a extortion, 

ckedness, and gross ignorance prevailed 
The beautiful land 


religious vassalage at onee degrading to 


consequence, 


was drifting into a 


the people and destructive of the material 
Many of the best 


imprisoned 


interests of the state. 


were 


banished, 
> estates confiscated, and their fami 


or 


LLes placed under Chureh ban, for the high 


erime of daring to protest against the ex 
traordinary tyranny, power, and corrup 
tion of the Church. 


The end 


of this dire affliction came in 
the year 1872. Garcia Granados, a law- 
ver and man of large wealth, had been 
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banished for his ‘* liberal” sentiments ar 


hostility to the clerical party Securi 


two thousand good Remington rifles an: 
necessary 


ammunition, he landed at t} 


inimportant port of Champeriso With 
mere body-guard of followers, whieh, ho 


ever, soon became a regiment, and the 


an army, so. ghaucdi did the 


We leome a d 


long al 


li 
The mareh to the capital was almost 
the 


reached, about 


Sore \ oppressed people 
erer 


unimpeded until heights of 


Sant 


L Cla 


] 
were twelve 


mille 
from the capital There the government 
Lroops were 


battle 


encountered, and an all-da 


] 


resulted in a notable victory for the 


deliverers: the clerical forees were Seat 
tered and disarmed: numbers of the troop 
joined the patriots, and Garcia entered 
Guatemala city m triumph, to be at one: 
proclaimed dictator. But having no am 
bitious ends to subserve, he ere long abdi 
cated his perilous and disagreeable office 
first nominating his able coadjutor in the 
revolution, Rufino Barrios, to the 


dency. 


Pre Sl 


Under this stern soldier's rule the coun 
try life. He dealt 
justice with an unsparing hand. 


sprang to new out 


Regard 
less of priestly malediction and protesting 
bishops, he suppressed monasteries and 
nunneries; he reli 
LLIOUS orders; he made a sweeping seques 
tration of 


banished dangerous 


Church estates; he turned the 
right roval residences of the clerical dig 
nitaries into schools, which he liberally 
endowed with Chureh Eduea 
tion, so long neglected, ov even prohibit 


incomes. 


ed, was made compulsory. The great con 
vent of San Domingo, almost a town in 
itself, with a splendid surrounding estate, 
was converted into a university. 

This was a seemingly harsh and cruelly 
arbitrary procedure, but, like the knife in 
the resolute surgeon's hand, the cancer 
was to be destroyed only by cutting to the 
very bone, and this plebeian Barrios had 
the nerve to do it. He dared the Church's 
tremendous and relentless hostility, and 
defied its array of all the elements of ig 
norance, bigotry, and superstition which 
were at its command; but, sustained by 
all friends of progress, he overcame seem 
ingly insurmountable obstacles,and Gua 
temala rapidly became a potent factor in 
the politics andcommerce of Central Amer- 
ica, under the severe Presidency (or dicta- 
torship, as it virtually was) of this rough 
and resolute soldier. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


\ TINTHROP had literally made no 
answer to Garda’s speech; he had 


only looked at her 

After a moment the girl went on, gen 
‘Tf I don’t care about 
I think I ought to tell you; you wi 


ly enough: you, 
ll feel 
Don't you think it is better 
that I should tell you ?” 

; If it is true.” 

first 


more tree. 


i. ‘ertainly. 
After 


moved away a Step or two; 


had 


stood 


her greeting, Garda 


she nov 


wning back against the firm little trunk 
of one of the orange-trees, play ing with a 
the bri 


small branch of 
At 
tleness turned to anger. “If it is true 
And why shouldn't it be true 


ht leaves as she 
talked. this answer of his, her gen 
Do you 
think it impossible for anybody to stop 
And 
J care no more for you 
do for that twig.” And she 
threw it away with a little toss of disdain. 


earing for you? J have stopped. 
very completely. 
now than I 

Winthrop's eves followed the motion. 
But he did not speak. 

‘ Still don’t you believe it 2?” she asked, 
in surprise. ‘* You 
didn’t. I think that very rude.” 

‘*On the contrary, it 


look as though you 


seems to me that 
my being slow to believe it, Garda, is the 
best honor I can pay you.” 

‘Oh, how could I ever have liked you! 
How disagreeable you can be when you 
; ** Kvery- 
body in the world seems to tell lies but 


try!’ Tears shone in her eyes. 


me,” she went on, hotly. ‘‘ And every 
body else seems to preferit. You your 
self would like it a great deal better, and 
think it nicer in me, if I should tell you 
lies now, pretend that this was the begin 
ning of a change instead of the end, make 
it more gradual, pretend to have other 
everything of that 
Whereas I tell you simply the truth. 
then you are angry.” 


reasons, and sort. 


And 


‘T am not angry.” 

‘You are ever so much surprised, then, 
and that’s worse. I call it insulting for 
you to be so much surprised by what it 
seems to me perfectly natural to do. I 
think I'm as gooda judge of what’s natu- 
ralas you are. Have you never heard of 
people’s changing? That is what has hap 
pened to me—I have changed. But | 
don’t see that I am to blame forit. And 
I tell you the whole truth about it, just as 
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I told you the truth when it was different 
Vhen For I 


» ever so much 


L cared for you did care 


for you ones Didn't you 
believe it Didn't you know that I cared 
for you that night on the barrens 

A slight red rose in Winthrop’s cheeks. 
moment he answered, 


ras humbly 


enough, ** Yes, | thought you did 


“OT course 


And 


night, and 


thought I did 
did. That 
afterward, |] 
| aon t see 


you 
Because | 
for some time 
Evert. But 
color up about it 


why 
adored vo & 
should 
Wasn't it natural that 


I should be delighted to be engaged to you 


why you 


when I adored you ? 
natural that 
when | 


And isn’t it just as 
I should it otf 
You want to 
pretend to care for you when it’s all over ?” 
‘No, no, 
ing from her 
‘I do embarrassed,” 
said Garda, reverting to her usual good 


sh to break 


don't can't me 


said Winthrop, his eyes turn 


believe vou are 


temperagain, Then she broke into smiles. 


‘You ought to thank me, for, really, vou 
never cared for me at all.’ Asshe spoke 
she had pulled one of the roses from her 
belt, and now she threw it at him lightly. 

The harmless missile touched his cheek. 
‘I dare you to tell me that you ever really 
cared for me, even when |] cared SO much 
for you,” she continue chal 
‘What you would answer if 


d, nh smiling 
lenge. vou 


‘IL did 


wanted 


spoke the truth (as I do), would be 
As though I 


You ought to fall down on your 


my duty, Garda 
duty ! 
knees in the sand this moment and thank 
me for releasing you. For you are much 
too honorable ever to have released your 
self: you are the soul of honor. Just sup 
posing we had been married—that we were 


married now—where should we be? I 


should have got all over caring for you, 
probably (you see I have got over it 


out 


with 


being married), and you never did 


really care for me at all. I think we've 


had a lucky escape.” 
‘*Perhaps we have,” Winthrop an 
swered., 
‘** No ‘ perhaps.’ And 


him with 


It’s a certainty. 


vet,’ she went on, looking at 


musing eves, ‘‘it might have had a differ 
ent course For I adored vou, and vou 
could perhaps have kept it along if vou 
had tried. The 
only thing you tried to do was to ‘mould’ 
You me read things; or, if 
you didn't, you wanted to; you have treat- 


But you never did try. 


me! made 
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if I 


in idea of me 


Vavs You 
first (1 
wasn t 


a child. 
the 


as were 


rom 


+ 


v where you got it) that 


what 


least. 


[ really am, in the 
never found out your mistake be 


you never took the trouble to study 


lea. 


[dea was lovely. of course (so much 


¢ 


vseif; you only studied your I 


worse for me, I suppose, that [ am not 
er Your Idea 


to be moulded; and 


would h ive been 


sne would 


have read everything you suggested ; and 
she 


{ when 


hen in due course of 


time 
should be at least eighteen” 
the 


interpolated 
rirl, with a ripple of laughter, 
| 


‘she 
would have gratefully thanked you for 
admitting her to some of the privileges of 
being ‘grown up ? Why, you didn’t even 
want me to care for you as much as I did, 
beca ise 


vour Idea wouldn't have cared so 


much for anybody, of she 


course, When 
Was on sixteen 
Winthrop flushed fiercely. 


ing eves met his full of mirth. 


Her mock 
Then he 
controlled himself, and stopped where he 
was He did not answer her. 
“You are 


said Garda, coming toward him and aban- 


the best man in the world,” 


doning her raillery ‘With your views 
all wrong, you 
you could say the most dreadful 
Yet vou wont, 
You 
yourself to me in the first place because 
I did, then), 
you because you 


though I think them 


KHOW 


l 


things to me pecause 


because [Tm a engaged 


woman. 
you thought I eared for you 


and now, when I tease 


ve made the mistake of not understand 


of having, that is, a higher idea 


me than I deserve—you don’t answer 
back and tell me that, or anything else 
that would be true and That's 
very vod of But I believe you're 
good that | 
for 


Isn't it a 


horrid. 
you 
could 
But I 


She 


like wish I 


ie on 
[ ean't 


caring you! 

pity 

spoke with perfect sincerity. 

Winthrop burst into a laugh 

‘Don't laugh in that way,’ Garda went 
‘T assure you L know perfectly that 

hat the person I eare for now isn’t what 

But if I do care 

you 


‘in many ways 


him (as I eared for once—you 


now What that is), shouldn't I be true to 
and say so 


‘The the Winthrop, 


looking at her inquiringly, a new expres 


person ?”’ said 
sion coming into his face. 
‘* Yes, Lucian, of course.” 
** Lucian !” 


‘Oh, very well, if you take that tone! 
And after I have said, too, that I knew he 
vasn t that you in 
many It seems to me that I have 
peeh very reasonable and considerate.” 

‘Very,” replied Winthrop. 


voice changed; it 


he wasn’t like 


Wavs 


Then his 
grew at once more 
ee hardly know, 
Garda, how to take what you say. I don't 


think you know what you are saying. 


seri 


ous and more gentle. 


You stand there and tell me that you care 
so much for Lucian Spenser—a married 
man—”’ 

‘He isn’t married now,” said Garda. 

Winthrop turned from her. It seemed 
as if he were going to leave her. 

But 
mean it. 


‘I didn't 
Listen: I didn’t mean it, really; 
I only said it because I happened to think 
of it, that’s all. Very likely I shall not 
see Lucian for ever and ever so long, and 


Garda ran after him. 


very likely he won't care for me when I 
He 


he cared 


do. has never given the least sign 
that don’t think that.” And, 
clasping her hands round his wrist, she 
looked up in his face in earnest appeal. 
‘‘ Nothing has ever been said between us 

not one word. 
felt.” 

‘**Whom are you defending now?” ask 
ed Winthrop, as coldly as a man may 
when 


It is only how JI have 


a girl so beautiful is clinging to 
him pleadingly. 
‘ Lucian,” responded Garda, promptly. 
The mention of name 
give her thoughts a new direction. 


seemed to 
Dis 
engaging herself, she came round to stand 


his 


in front of her companion in order to have 
a good position while she told her story. 
‘** Don’t you remember that I began caring 
for Lucian first of all? You 
member that ? Then I oot over it. And 
next I for Then, when he 
came back, I began to care for him again 


must re 


cared you. 


you have no idea how entertaining he 
is!” she said, breaking off for a moment, 
and giving him a smile which seemed to 
be contident that it would meet compre 
‘Well, I should 
have told you all about this long ago, 
only Margaret wouldn’t let me; she has 
made me promise her twice, and most 
faithfully, not to tell you. You see, Mar- 
garet thinks you care for me, and that 
therefore it would hurt you to know it. 
I have told her over and over again that 
you don’t care at all, and that I don’t care 
any longer for you. 
any difference; 


hension and sympathy. 


But it doesn’t make 
she can’t understand it. 
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She thinks that if I cared once, as I told 
her I did, it 
the kind that Margaret is herself—if 
it would last. 


must last still; because that is 
she 
cared So she can’t be 
that I 

sn’t it funny?) that [am mistaken 
If, that I don't 


And then, too, to change 


lieve 


have really changed; she thinks 
about 
mvse know my own mind. 
from vou to Lu- 
cian—that she could never understand in 
a thousand years.’ 

Winthrop had had his hands deep in 
the pockets of his morning coat during 


He 


down, perhaps to keep her from seeing his 


this history. 


stood looking steadily 
expression. 


‘You needn't 


[am sure everybody's 


But she divined it. have 
such a cold face. 
very good to you Here [ve released you 
from an engagement you didn’t desire, 
Margaret, the in the 


world, cares so much for your feelings 


and dearest woman in 


what she supposes them to be—that she 
has done her best to hold me to you just 
Of 


little, 


FOr «1 fi yr 


beeause she thinks you would mind. 


course, too,on my Own account a 


because she thinks it would be 
me to marry you, that it would be safe. 
Well, Evert.” 


And the rippling laugh broke forth again, 


you know vou are safe, 


meeting this time decided anger in Win 


throp’s gray eyes as he raised them to 
meet hers. 
‘There, you needn't crush me,” Garda 


“And 


lauchinge 


resumed. you needn't mind me 


either—my For, of course, I 
know that if I could have cared for you, 
hat is, end 
could would 


have been 


gone on earing, and if in the 
cared for me, it 


for 


have 
better me than anything 
that could possibly happen, and I should 
have been happier. You ought not to be 

with who tell that?” 
And taking his arm, she looked up in his 


you 


angry a girl Ss you 
face very sweetly. 
But the trouble was t 


hat you didn’t 
If you had, there would 
read, 
wouldn't 


have 
and 


have 


love me. 


been less about books | must 


less about ‘ waiting’; you 
stood off so, and you would have been 
But 


it’s all the more honorable, then, that you 


quicker to see—a good many things! 
kept to your engagement: I appreciate 
that. 
best.” 

She had begun to stroll down the 
toward the ** But 
something else I want to speak to you 
about, and that’s Margaret. Why is it 
that you have such a wrong idea of her ?— 


You took me, and tried to do your 
aisle 


rose garden. there’s 


she is SO noble as well as so sweet. 
d my mother to be lil 
But, Heaven 


ters would have been as patient as she 


promilst 


like ¢ 
me, knows, f 

been. You have supposed to be en 
you done for 
vith 


Nothing 


caged to me: yet wh have 


or been to me mm comparison 


has done and been 
her. 


Ti if 


rseeh any woman IlkKe 


ChOW a voman could be like 


*and true; for we are not at all 
th other 


is, not when we care for somebody. 


en women, I mean: { 
Then 
we pretend awfully; we 


we pretend tell 


1 : 
DACK, OF 


things, or keep them 
half, 
think, too, that we have a perfect right to 
do it. But Margaret’s different; she 
like that at all: 
Yet none of 
her the 


tell only 
just as we choose; and we always 
isn t 
Margaret’s wonde rful. 
her nearest relatives, do 
left to 
to appreciate her, 
Leaving Mrs. Ruthet 


lis is more stupidity, 


you 


me, a 


least justice; it is 


cirl not at all her equal, 
to see what she is. 
ford out, tl 
than I ean possibly understand in you 

‘*Men are all stupid, of course,” Win 
throp answered, 

What 
the 


not heeding his tone, ‘‘ is the fact that she 


Evert, 


has done for me 


makes all she 


more remarkable,” Garda went on, 


i ly she can not, | am 


like me; 
Yet she 


the same. 


doesn't res 
roes on being rood 
just There 


thing that influences her in that 


so different 
to me is one other 
besides 
her own coodness and her promise to 
mamma), and that is her interest in you; 
that 


the first place, when mamma begged 


I verily believe she took charge of 
me in 
her to, more on your account than on any 
thing else, because she thought you liked 


And 


engaged to you, I am perfec tly sure that 


me even then. since I have been 


she has tried to make me wiser and nicer 
would be 
end.” 


Winthrop made an impatient move 


because it an advantage to you 


in the 


ment. ‘* Suppose we don’t talk any more 
about Mrs. Harold,” he 


‘IT must about 


said. 


talk her, when I love 
her and trust her more than anything.” 

** Don't trust her too much.” 

She drew her arm from his, indignant- 
ly. ‘One night she came’way down the 


avenue after me, with only slip 
pers on her poor little 


live-oak 
bare feet, to 
me from going outin the fog with Lucian 
sailing, [ mean. What do you think of 
that 
‘[ don’t think anything.” 
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you do; your face shows that you I had to tell her, because she wanted me 
to go home with her, and of course J 

couldn't. And then suddenly we saw Dr 

Kirby coming, and I knew it must be for 

me—he had found out in some way my 

plan and I knew, too, that it would be 

dreadful if he should meet Lucian; I was 

afraid he would shoot him. And I was 

going to run over and warn Lucian—ther 

g¢ of Mrs. Harold.” was Just time—when Margaret said shiv 

& aid Garda would do it, and that J had better go back 

I can’t discuss her with von, Garda.” up the path and stop the Doctor, keep him 


ri ] 


1e end of the orange away from there if possible. which was 


had reached 


he left it and went out intothe sun- of course, the best plan. So I did. And 


beyond she went to Madam Giron’s; she appeared 
Garda followed him She came there all alone at that hour (it was late 

placed her hands on his shoulders, and as she wouldn't mention my name, 

hed hi with soft violence back wouldn't implicate me, and as she didn’t 

| Why do vou speak so of believe there was any real danger—s/e 

You shall tellme. Why shouldn’t doesn’t know the Doctor as I do—don’t 

r? But I do and I will in spite you see that she had to let Lucian fancy 

that it was all her own idea the coming 

Do you mean to marry that man, that she was as devoted to him as that! 
Garda ?” asked Winthrop at last, as she You know how proud she is? Iam con 

tood there holding him, her face near his, vineed that it was the cause of her illness 

thinking of her no long it was so disagreeable to her to have to 

hi ce young girl of his fan- pretend anything,and to pretend to car 

is the woman for him, to be mixed up in such an affai 

know,” answered Garda, her at all!” 

perhaps he won't care for Garda had poured out this narrativ 

with all the eloquence of the warm atfec 

tion she had for her friend. Now she 


irl, the most moved away a step or two. ‘‘She doesn't 


murmured the gi 
ous smile lighting up her like Lucian because she doesn’t under 
stand him,” she said. Then she repented. 
Winthrop contemplated her fora mo- ‘No, it isn’t that; he isn’t the person for 
‘Very well, then, Ithink Iought her. He will do for me. But not for 
u: she cares for Lucian herself.” Margaret.” And she looked at Winthrop 
Garda’s hands dropped. ‘‘It isn’t possi- with one of her sudden comprehensive 
hat—that vou have glances, clear as a beam of light 
Margaret care for Lucian! But he did not respond. *‘‘ When you 
»astraw for him, and since met her that afternoon, Garda, where was 
eare for him again. I she?” he asked. He seemed to be thrust- 
that she has detested him. ing Garda and her affairs aside now. 
». Margaret care for him! ‘T told you. In the southeastern 
thinking of I care, not woods.” 
I've done nothing but try to be ‘Yes. But where?” 
meet him, and I’ve seen ‘*In the eastern path, at the end of that 
than she knows. Why, long straight streteh beyond the pool -- 
st because she had just before you get to the bend.” 
That last after ‘And then 2” 
iy (1 promised ‘*Then I went back up the path to meet 
but I don’t eare; the Doctor. And Margaret went down 
ician to meet me the path and across the field to Madam 
tt pool in the southeastern woods, and Giron’s.” 
then I thought that I would rather see him At this instant appeared Celestine. She 
at » house, after all, and so I started a had gone to the entrance of the aisle 
yr, and was on my way to Mad- which was nearest the house, and looked 
am Giron’s, when I came upon Margaret. in; then, seeing that they were at the far 
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end, she had left it and come round on the 
tside 


For forbade ( 
walk down that long vista alone 


‘elestine to 
They 


and 


something 


vould probably hear her and turn 


then there would be the necessity of ap 


proaching them for fully five minutes 


step by step, with the consciousness that 
they were looking, and nothing to support 


her, aS it were; she could not stare back at 


neither could she Icok all 


hem, and vet 


time at the sand at her feet—which 


vould be dizzying. Celestine always took 


care of her dignity in this way; reticent 
is she i 


was, She had a fixed regard for her 
Vermont You 


that in the self respecting way 


self as a decent 


woman 
could see 
in which her large neat shoes lifted them 


down again when she 


selves and came 
valked. 
‘**Mrs. Rutherford 


vou, Mr. Evert, if you please. 


would like to 


see 
She isn't 
so well, she says.” 

‘* Nothing serious, Minerva, I hope ?” 
there's 


scairt, Mr. Evert. 


[ will come immediately.” 


“a fwuess no oceasion to be 


But she wants you.” 


Celestine disappeared. 

Garda and Winthrop turned back to- 
vard the house through the orange path. 

‘*Mrs. Rutherford 
she, that we 


has never known, 


has have been engaged Q”? 
asked Garda. 

ee? 

‘“There is no need to tell her at all, 
then; she , and she 


would detest me forever if she knew there 


isn’t fond of me as it is 


had been any chance of my becoming in 
reality her niece. I should like not to 
trouble her any longer with even my un- 
seen presence ; 
** Where ?”’ 
et | 


where. 


I should like to go away.” 


much difference 
I'm restless; 


make 
It is only that 
as [ have never been restless before, and 
don’t like the feeling at all, I thought that 
perhaps if I should go away for a while 


doesn't 


and 


it would stop.” 

‘* Yes, you want to see the world,” said 
Winthrop, rather vaguely. His mind was 
not upon Garda now. 

‘IT don’t care for ‘the world’; I leave 
you ‘the world,’ the girl responded. ‘* I 
only care for the people in it.” 

Then, in answer to a glance of his as his 
attention came back to her, ‘*‘ No, 1 am not 
going after Lucian,” said; ** don’t 
think that. I am almost sure that Lucian 
will go abroad now; he always said that 


she 


905 


he wanted to see the-—the Adriatie.” (She 
prono inced this word Ith much the same 
New York girl 
* Brahmapootra.”) But | 
to ¢ the Doe 


he haS a cousin there, 


avin Vhieh a 
would try 


think I might go 


har 


eston 
t °C ld t » . 
Lor COUIG Lake me; 


Mrs Low 
Marearet will oppose tb. 


ndes: I could stay with her 


because she will 
think that we | 


but the 


ought not to be separated 


Doctor is my iardian too, you 


ind I hope vou will take my part 
Mar 
But 
she can not; you know Mrs. Rutherford 


course L should rather go with 


caret anywhere, if she could only go 


would never let her so she willl feel 


Margaret to 


though, 


called upon oppose it 
that 


Stoppe d. 


There’s one reason, may 


l 


make her consent’ ind Garda 


struck by her new idea ‘She will be 


lieve—she won't be able to help believing 


that I must be miserable because my en 


cagement to you is off; of 


course, then, I 


need a change, especially since you are to 


be about here all the time, to increase my 


misery.” 

They had now come to the end of the 
aisle. ‘‘ Promise me to take my part,” 
said Garda. Then, perceiving that his at 
had left gain, ‘See what | 


am reduced to!” she confided to the last 


tention her a 
orange-tree. 
Winthrop brought himself back. ‘‘] 


don’t see any reason why you shouldn't 
co to Charleston if the Doctor will take 
you,” he said; 
about it.” 


‘Well, good by. 


‘* All the same, you know, [liked you,” 


‘*you must speak to him 
[see you want to vo.” 


she ealled after him as he went out in the 
sunshine. 

He glanced back, smiling. 

But perfectly 
She stood there framed in the light green 


Garda looked serious. 


shade. ‘T should like ever so much to go 
back to the time when |] 
you!” she said, regretfully. 

Winthrop found Mrs. Rutherford much 
excited. Betty, tearful 
met him outside the door, and in 


first cared for 


and distressed, 
whis 
pered words confessed that she had inad 
vertently betrayed the fact of his engage 
ment, to dear Katrina. ‘‘ 1 can’t imagine, 
though, why she should feel about it as 
she does,” 
upa little at the end of her confes 
sion, and wiping her eyes. 

won't feel said Win 
throp; “you can take comfort from that. 
My engagement is breken.”’ 


concluded the friend, plucking 
spirit 


‘*She SO long,” 
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sROKEN 
Ve by 


herself 


ten n 
Betty to digest this 


vent in to see his 


maecelve 


[ presume 


Is broken 


it. | 


itfliction 


Lins 
Droke 


Thorne 


said the lady, veer 


at any rate. ] suppose you 
Tam glad But I should bi 
if I thought I should never 


»-avaln 


apropos she is anxious to Oo 
iarleston 


vith 


IS afraid Margaret will obiect 
I shal bject if she But, 


: . 
vou have been caughtin 


tays oh, 


by a perfectly un 

known, shallow, mercenary girl ?” 
‘Unknown for the l, yes; shal 
but 

re mercenary, would 


W ould have 


ragement herselt, did 


presen 
I am not prepared to say mer 
she 

as she 
n't keep repeating 
Aunt 


ho eares for ten 


Would 


es, said Katrina 


minutes 
Then 


ten years her 


oO Garda 
And now 


shit plans 


“your mi 
ne if | leave vou 
arrived, and 
Celestl 


} 
send 


she was the one to tel] vou?” 


» should have told me long before.” 
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‘* Why she, more than any of the rest of 
‘asked Winthrop, msing 
‘Because she must have made a super 
human effort not to; because she must 
} fairly |] 


have kept herself in a strait-jacket 


oO prevent it—in a strait-jacket night and 


For eight long months has Eliza 
beth Gwinnet done that!” 
ink, then, that you ought 


for her?” 


‘Don't you th 


have suggested 
Winthrop. 
Le 


Vas 


LO some 


pity 


Be tty, who 


sitting, dazed and dejected, on the 


went out. And then 
outside the door, hurried 
LO 
her long limp 


‘har 


kerchief in hand, make her 

ith her dearest Kate, 

lack skirt (all Betty’s skirts were long) 

trailing in an eager, humble way behind 
her. 

Winthrop 


ro lO his room. 


wished to 
to it hot 
Yet he found 
utter apartment. 


said that he 
The 
through the drawing-room. 
himself in the ls 

Margaret sat there near one of the win 


. . 
naa 


Was 


way 


vith that even mo 


dows sewing, sewing’ 
tion of hand and arm and absorbed gaze 


} 1 


bent on the long seam which he had told 


more than once that he detested. 


himseil 


The 
open so that a beam of light entered and 
her hair. The rest of the 
room was in shadow. 
Winthrop came toward her. 
closed the door upon ¢ ntering. 
him her hand, and they exchanged a few 


heavy wooden shutter was slightly 
shone across 


He had 
She gave 
words of formal greeting—inquiry and re 
ply about his journey and kindred mat 
ters. 

‘*Garda has broken her engagement to 
I presume you know it,” he said. 
gle 
‘She tells me that 
le her?” 


ic 
[ thought she did not, perhaps, 


me 
new she intended to do it.” 
you have tried to 
dissuat 
‘Yes; 
fully know her own mind.” 
‘* We must give up the idea that she is 
a child,” he said. ‘* We have been 
taken, } about that all along.’ 
Margaret sewed on without answering. 
‘* You are very loyal to her. You don’t 
let me see that you agree With me.” 


Ills- 


robably = 


‘T didn’t suppose that you meant any 
disparagement to her when you said it.” 
that she doesn’t care for 
any He 
table beside him, and looked absently at its 
title. ‘‘ We must allow that she has a 
great facility as regards change.” 


‘She has a great honesty.” 
¢é 


She tells me 


- Se . 
me more took a book from the 
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until now he had 
been standing: he threw aside the book. 
You certainly can’t approve of it?” 


Winthrop sat down 
he 
said. 

He did not pay much heed to what he 
he 


o face with 


was saving: he was absorbed in t 


prob- 
Mar- 


with 


lem before him. Face t 


caret, he was asking himself, and 


more inward tumult than ever, why she 


had been so willing to have him think of 
as, after what he had seen, he must 
During his two weeks of absence 

the evening before on that long pier in 
the rain—he had felt a hot anger against 
her for the unconcern with whieh she was 
But now that he 
real history of that last 
that he 


planned the meeting with Lucian, Garda, 


treating him, knew the 
afternoon. now 


knew that it was Garda who had 


not Margaret, who had been on her way 


to that solitary house, the problem was 
more strangely haunting than before. 
She had saved Garda from compromis 
ing herself in the eyes of the man to whom 
‘ 
But sl 


it at the expense of compromising herself, 


she was engaged ves. ie had done 
Garda, meanwhile, remaining ignorant of 
the 
not know, as Margaret did, 


Fi since she did 
that he, Win 


throp, was sitting there in the wood be- 


greatness of thes icri fice 


yond the bend. 

Certainly this was an immense thing 
for one woman to have done for another; 
you might say, indeed, that there was no 
thing greater that a woman could do. 

Then came again the galling thought 
that possibly Margaret had not found the 


task difficult, simply beeause she was in- 
different as to what his opinion of her 
might She 


} sense of 


be. knew that she had not 
the word to blame 


her: 


he knew, 


peen 
that 
knew, or thought 
little. 
But no, that 
Harold was a proud womalh 


in any 


was enough for what he 


troubled her 
be. Margaret 
you 


could not 
could 
see that, quiet as she was, in every delicate 
line of her It natural, 
therefore, that she should willingly rest in 


face. was not 
the eyes of any one under such an impu 
tation as that. that 
had, of own accord, broken 


Garda 
off her 
engagement, and confessed (only Garda 
told) that 
her old liking for Lucian had risen again, 
surely now Margaret would throw off the 
false character that rested upon her, would 
hasten to do so; there was nothing to be 
gained for Garda by bearing it further. 


‘ 


Surely now 


her 


merely 


never ‘confessed,’ she 


907 


She had made th 


tell him any of the events of that last 


» girl promise not to 
after- 

wouldn't it | 
mean—that 
ell him herself? The girl had 
But Margaret did 


Probably, therefore, she 


Didn't this mean e 
that it 


W ished to ft 


noon. 


natural should she 


broken her promise. 
that 


would speak, 


not KnOW 


He would give her every 
opportunity. 

But still 
the 
thing. 


He 


Was PpoOssl 


her hand came and went above 


white seam. And still she said no 


] 


waited a long time—as long 


ble to sit there without speakin 
went 
which she had not answered; annoyed by 
bad to 
if you approve 


Y urd 


Then he back to his last remark 


went from worse. 
ot it 


appear 


her siience, he 


‘T shall be surprised 


you have such a re for 


ances.” 
‘1 1 , ‘ F 
sne colored. Tam no 
fi 
such a regard.” 


il in preserving them then, e1 


Oh, you don’t mind me,” answered 


Winthrop, in a tone which in spite of him- 


} 


self was openly bitter. 


he could see that she 
‘We must do every 


ean for Garda 


m 
sne 


} 
i 
looked up; 


was much moved. 


thine we now,’ she said, 


rather incoherently, her eyes returning to 
her work. 

‘You have done altogether too much 
for her as itis. I don't 
trouble yourself soconstantly about Garda. 
You might think for a moment of 
other friends.” 

He was absolutely pleading—he ce 
of But 
wanted so to have her set him right. 
wanted her to do it of 
show that she was @ 
at There 
tion of saving Garda; 


think you need 


your 


mild 
he 
Hie 
her Oownh accord, 
to do it 
any 


scarcely believe it himself. 


lad to be able 


last. was no longer y ques 
Garda had, in her 
own eyes at least, saved herself. He wait 
ed for his answer. 

She had given him a frightened glance 
he the 


seemed to take her by surprise, and bre 


as spoke expression of his face 


uk 
down her self-control. She rose, hastily 


murmuring something about being ob] 

to goto her room. 

‘You are sure y 

to me, Mar; 
“ot 


toward the 


nothing t ) 


ou have 


an gig 
raret( he asked, aS she 
} 

aoor 


What do 


was evidently trying to collect hersel 


‘*Say ? you mean 


‘Tam giving you a chance to ¢ xplain. 
I find my 


] long to have you explain. 
self unable to believe—’ He stopped. 
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In. 


me 


to pass 


To Pe 
You 


ternoon 


‘IT am sure there is ceded. “You must think what you 
soiution please, she answered, in a low tone. 
Then she eseaped. She had opened thy 
door. Now she went down the hall toward 
her room 
He stood gazing after her. If he had 
not known that she was innocent, he 
was set should have set down her tone to defiance: 
hertothe it was exactly the sort of low-voiteed de 


lay a part hance which he had expected from her 


KHOW Whial Witnessed when he had s ipposed what he had sup 


as | 


the edge posed ; that is, made himself believe it 


yvood One word will be enough after what he had seen. 


vhat I 


eoior 


face 


must think of it—and of But his suppositions had been entirely 


false Did she still wish him to believe 


rushed now over Marga- that they were true ? 


lhl 


a tlood Then it re It appeared so. 


ALCYONE 


ee the thousand, thousand spheres that roll, 
y Wheel within wheel, through never-ending space, 
\ mighty and interminable race, 
Yet held by some invisible ntrol, 

And led as a sure and shining gos 

One star alone, with still, unchangi 

Looks out from her perpetual dwelling-place, 

Of these swift orbs the centre and the soul 


Beyond the moon beam, the st 

Past fiel 1 ier, crimson, violet rose, 

The vast star garden of eternity, 

Behold! it shines with white, immaculate rays, 

The home of peace, the haven of repose, 
flower of heaven Alcyone. 


It is the place where life’s long dream comes true: 
On many another swift and radiant star 
Gather the flaming hosts of those who war 
With powers of Darkness; those strong seraphs, too, 
Who hasten forth God’s ministries to do 
But here no sounds of eager trumpets mar 
The subtler spell which calls the soul from far, 
Its wasted springs of gladness to renew. 
It is the morning land of the Ideal, 
Where smiles, transfigured to the raptured sight, 
The joy whose flitting semblance now we see, 
Where we shall know as visible and real 
Our life’s deep aspiration, old yet new 
sky splendor of Aleyone. 
we ask not. In that hour 
t that shore of beauty press 

ugh of he iven, its sweet success, 
To find our own Not yet we crave the dower 
Of grander action and sublimer power; 
We are content that life’s long loneliness 
Finds in love’s welcoming its rich redress, 

id hopes, deep hidden, burst in perfect flower. 


for me there, O loved of many days! 
igh with warm beams some beckoning planet glows, 
dawning triumphs keep, to share with me; 
“or soon, far winging through the starry maze, 
ast fields of ether, crimson, violet, rose, 
llow, follow, to Alcyone. 





AN OTTER 
r. the stern of a stout-built ecoble, which 


with every swell of the morning tide 


erated its keel on the pebbly beach of an 
island of the Hebridean group, sat three 
inder sized, solemn looking adogs They 
were Skye terriers—Scart, Connis,and Cou- 


ock by name; and as they sat posted on 
their tails, silent but observant, they wore 
un air of grave dignity that was ludicrous 
and 
sturdy bent legs proclaimed their unstain 


ly impressive. Their low bodies 
ed descent from the original Simon Pure 
of their race, and their long osseous noses 
and deep-set eyes imparted to them an ap 
pearance of strength and wisdom altogeth 
er at variance froin their physical propor 


They uttered no sound, and made 


1OnS. 


scarcely a motion, Save an oceasional 


turn of the head or a wag of the tail, as 


they watched with manifest interest our 
movements on the beach, for although the 
cunning little wretches knew they were 
roing on an otter hunt, experience, train- 
Ing, and an innate gravity of disposition 
the 
them to suppress all signs of excitement. 

‘* Now, then, Ian,” said my friend the 
laird, the leader of our expedition, after 
we had all taken our seats in the coble 
except the bare-legged gillie addressed 
‘‘ Now, then, Ian, give her a shove off and 
jump in.” 

Obeying this order, Ian pushed the boat 
into knee-deep water; and having got us 
fairly afloat, sprang lightly on the gun- 
wale, and sat down to tug at the oars in 
company with his young clansman, Ken- 
neth Ban. Our little party was made up 
of four besides myself: first, the High 
land laird, whom I was wont to address 
familiarly as Mac ; Ian More and 
[an Beg, who, standing in the relation to 
each other of father and son, were for dis- 


characteristic of breed constrained 


also 


tinction’s sake called by names which, in- 
terpreted in English, mean simply 
John and Little John; and lastly, there 
was a fair-haired, blue-eyed lad, Kenneth 
The laird and I shared the stern- 
sheets with the terriers, lan More sat in 
the bow with a boat-hook in his hand and 
a tobacco-pipe in his mouth, and the two 
lads, lan Beg and Kenneth, plied the oars, 
not certainly after an approved and grace- 
ful style of rowing, with a low feather, a 
long stroke, and a quick recovery, but 
with a measured and determined pull that 
promised work and endurance. 


sig" 


Jan. 


HUNT IN THE 


HEBRIDES 


The scene which lay unfolded before us 
as we sailed slowly down from the head of 
afloat, had all 


the wild grandeur peculiar to the region, 


the loch on which we 


see 

and all the fading beauty of the aut 

The 

root and crow in that sterile insular soil 

latitude still 
) 


brown and seanty foliage 


nn 


season few hardy trees which take 


and northern rustled their 


A heavy evap 


( 
1 
} 
I 


oration rested on the water, and on look 
ing far westward a group of islets could be 
seen hanging, as it appeared, in a golden 
haze between sea and sky, while on either 
hand the land stretched boldly into the 
Atlantic, and terminated the far hori 


There 


herring 


on 
zon ina truly Seottish promontory 
happened to be an abundance of 
fry in the loch, and all the enemies of these 
poor little silvery fish were in hot pursuit 


of them. Occasionally a whale rose to 
the surface, frightening them out of their 
native element, and would plunge again 
through 


while the sea-gull swooped successfully 


madly their shining masses, 
down and carried off its squirming victim 
to breakfast on it in mid-air. <A seal was 
fishing about half a mile off, and we bore 
down in his direction in the hope of get 
ting unperceived within gunshot; but the 
and detected 


our manceuvre, and diving, took the pre 


wary keen-sighted animal 
caution to give us a very wide berth ere 
Instead of 
the seal, we shot a cormorant, and found 


he again rose to the surface. 
its crop gorged with the herring fry; for 
in that stern and lonely region every liv 
ing thing within ken, from man himself 
downward, seemed absorbed in the pur- 
suit and destruction of weaker creatures. 

; By-the way, old fellow,” said the 
laird, as tiller in hand he steered our craft 
to a distant point on the southern shore of 
the loch, ‘* 
goes down, L hope, that hunting the sea- 
otter in the Hebrides is very different 
sport from hunting the fresh-water otter 
on the Border. 


you will discover before the sun 


There it is a chase, some- 
times for miles, up stream and down, in 
the water and out of it—a game of hide- 
and-seek behind rocks and under shelving 
banks; but here it is a battle, which begins 
and ends within the radius of a few vards. 
Seart and company here are fit for all the 
fighting that will be required to-day, | 
think. Just look, will vou, how the little 
beggars prick their ears, as if they under- 
stood every word I uttered.” 
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was now so near the land that 


to ser eves and 


ize with the 
the 


coast, which 


tin 


portsmen hidden places ol 


ound one DY one 


ve glided 


past. 


tance the shores, though every 


and precipitous, had seemed 
round the loch in a 


ine 


DY Igneous disruptions 
rrad ial encroachments 
appearances 


this 


are proy erv 


and apparently con 


inbroken co was found, on a 


to 


ie action of the w 


tion, be In some places 


aves into littie 
din others torn asunder into deep 


Ltrencnes, wnere, 1n some 


e rly econ 


of nature, the earth had cracked 


ie ocean in Here, then, among 


‘tugged solitudes, where fev 


sounds 


ever heard save the roar of the sea and 


s accompaniment, the scream of the gull 


among remote cairns and concealed 


es, were 


the solitary haunts of the 


ble swung before the entrance to 


ve once oceupied, we supposed, 
am of sandstone, which in course of 


had been scooped out by the Waves, 


while older and harder rock formations 
on which the sea could make no impres 
left standing in their ob 


The laird 


cairns in 


sion had been 
to guard its entrance. 

were some scood otter 

it; 


eltered bic the advice of 


[ inh Mo 


‘ VS 


but by 
re we held on our course to a more 
steady rowing 


Bight 


hour's trans 


to the of Barroness, ai 


but 
sides by precipitous 


ift in the primeval rock; 


ned on all 


ie blessed sunshine struggled in 
somehow, and the seals occasionally land- 

bask upon the rocks. Enormous 
1 themselves from 
tf and 


ILS, 
¢ down to the water's edge, 


rock had freec 


rpendicular eli had come 
where 

iv shattered into mighty fragments, 
tossed together in all conceivable po 
fragments the otter 
citadel 


onable. 


Under these 


an adamantine which 


ire and impre 
said Mae, as our 
er the 
, lads, in dipping 


not a word 


1 noiselessly und shadow 


. 2 G0) 
Be careful 


und when I raise my hand, stop 
pu that flat lan 
Me and when all is made fast, each of 


you lift a dos If there be 


1g Land us at rock, 


re: 


rand follow me. 
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an otter in Barroness, we'll have his skin 


Lis day 


Cautiously landing, and serambling 


over the scattered bowlders with as little 
noise aS possibile, we made our way to the 
nearest cairn, and our canine auxiliaries 
having been set down to begin the hunt. 
my friend and I posted ourselves on prom 
inent pinnacles of rock, from which we 
could outlet 


were 


command the 
The sent to guard 
some other cairns at a short distance; but 
lan More remained with us to handle the 


every from 


lair. two lads 


dogs, and render assistance in any case of 
need. We cocked our fire-arms as Seart 
and his fellows, with a few premonitory 
velps, eagerly entered the cairn from dif 
ferent points—my friend being furnished 
vith a rifle.and I with an old and favor 
ite barrelled 
three-cornered 


single which took a 
charge of a dozen buck 


shot, and which threw close and killed far. 


gun, 


The terriers had scarcely disappeared ere 
they gave tongue in accents which our 
listening ears knew well how to interpret. 
The otter was at home. The king of the 
cairn had been found at his head-quarters 
by our canine ambassadors, who were now 
paying their respects to him in a succes 
sion of short fierce barks, w hich must have 
satisfied him of the urgent nature of their 
business. Confused sounds of battle is 


the cairn, and echoed 
from the precipice of rock 


darkly 


sued from were 
which frowned 
on the other side of the narrow 
We could hear also 
the rushing to and fro of the terriers in 
the dark passages of the otter’s lair, the 
growl and hiss of the besieged as he show- 
ed white and formidable teeth, and 
the sound of an occasional seuffle when 


wulf of sea-water. 


his 


the combatants got into close quarters. 
The battle raged unwitnessed under our 
very feet, with an attendant clamor and 
commotion which never for a moment 
ceased, and which seemed terribly out of 
The ter 
riers ran about like spiteful little demons, 
barking as if their hearts would burst, 
sometimes popping out at one hole and 
sometimes at another, and often in danger 
The 


otter, assailed in the innermost recess of 


place among the solemn rocks. 


of being shot instead of the enemy. 


his lair, made a desperate defense of that 
refuge, knowing well thatif his flank 
were turned he would be compelled to 
evacuate the cairn, and run the gauntlet 


+ 


last 


of human foes, more dreaded than Skye 


terriers, before he could reach sea-water 
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and safety. <A position more harmlessly 
exciting there could hardly be than was 
the top of that cairn during the ten or fif 
teen minutes in which Seart and company 


hold. 


raising the gun to my shoulder, with my 


struggled toexpel the otter from his strong 
Several times I was deceived into 
finger on the trigger, only to discover in 
the nick of time that the object on which 
I was drawing a deadly bead was dog, not 
But 


terriers were plucky, and it soon became 


otter. if the otter was desperate, the 


evident from the sounds in the cairn 


the 
was eradually 


that although the brute was disputing 
ground inch by inch, he 
but surely being driven into daylight. 
The evacuation took place suddenly, and 
neither the laird nor I was prepared for 
final with 


emerged from his den and se 


the rush which the otter 
ittled rapid- 
ly over the rocks toward the water, with 
one of the terriers hanging on his flank. I 
did not fire, for I was afraid of shooting 
and 
restrain my friend; but having a better 
of the otter than I had, he at last 


took the risk, and sped a bullet, which, al 


the doe, the same dread seemed to 


view 


though it did no execution, had neverthe 
less the effect of checking the animal's ca 
reer at the very brink. Witha lightning 
movement of his long lithe body the ot- 
ter turned, and looked the very inearna 
tion of ferocity as, with his round flat 
head thrust forward, his white array of 
teeth bared, his little round eves seintilla- 
ting, and the claws of his powerful webbed 
foot unsheathed and uplifted to strike, he 
little 
he beat off his 


the gallant 
instant 


prepared to dispose of 
Coulocek. 


single assailant: and then, and as the two 


In an 


remaining terriers issued from the cairn 
and hurried to take part in the encounter, 
At 
that moment, seizing the flee ting opportu- 
nity, I discharged my gun, but without 
effect, the 
cleared away I saw the otter, with Connis 


darted once more toward the water. 


any apparent for as smoke 
hanging on his flank, plunge into the gulf 
In disappointment [turned 
to the laird and Ian More, who were both 
intently gazing where a few circling rip 


and disappear. 


ples marked the spot of the otter’s dive. 
‘*Connis, Connis, ye messan ! J thought 
for the the 
laird, joyfully, breaking a somewhat anx- 
interval of the terrier 
emerged from the water and shook his 
dripping shaggy coat after the manner of 


his kind. 


you were meat fishes,” said 


ious silence, as 


911 


‘Deed, it will be well for her she is on 


dry land, and no’ at the bottom o’ ta loch 


wi ta otter.”’ added Ian More, with a smile 
grimly 
felt 


‘Then you think we have 


expressive of the satisfaction he 


al the dog's escape from cadestruction 
} the | 


of the otter, lan ?” I asked 
‘Weel, 


Blood S on ta 


. aisconsolate 
aboot th 


ater, and I rayther think 


Ian's no ) ure 


ta beast is wounded sore: and if she'll no’ 


| 
bottom, she'll 


tak hold o° ta weeds at ta 


come up again like a cork 
As lan 
the 


Vnere a 


Hnished speaking he pointed to 
incarnadined surface of the water. 


few air-bubbies were making 


} 


their appearance, and where 
if to fulfill the ¢ 
of the otter was seen to float buovantly, 
but When 

cass ashore with his boat-hook we 


the head 


traces of 


presently, as 


elt’s prediction, the body 


lifeless. lan drew the ear 


found 
and numerous 


the 


limbs to bear 
the 


body was the death wound made by the 


dogs’ teeth, while in 


buck-shot. 
“Isn't 
of the cairn ?” 


he an ugly customer, this king 
said the laird, surveying 
‘*but he 


, and his skin, whieh 


the otter’s dimensions: fights a 
plucky, brave battle 
sheds the water so admirably, may be 
But the lads 
have another specimen ineairned, if I am 
not deceived. 

We did 


Beg and Kenneth, on reaching the pile 


turned to many dainty uses. 


Let’s see.” 
not need the assurance of Tan 
of rocks which they had been guarding 
that 
The dogs, which had come out of 
conflict little 


midable foe proclaimed the presence ol a 


Within it 
the 
their for- 


an otter was intrenched 
late 
very harmed by 
new antagonist the very instant they en- 
The 
a very short and lively 


tered the cairn contest within was 


y one for the eairn 
was speedily evacuated, and the combat- 
ants issued into daylight engaged in a 
close and sanguinary struggle, in which 
canine yelps of pain and fury were min- 
led with the indescribable purrings and 
spittings of the otter. In this instance 
our fire-arms were useless, as any attempt 
to shoot the otter would certainly have 
resulted in the murder of one or 


lan 


more ol 
the dogs. More therefore advanced 
with his boat-hook to administer the coup 
de grace at a fi 


fitting opportunity, but the 


laird restrained him. 
** Let said ““T have 
heard many an argument about the prow- 


them alone,” he 


the sea-otter, and I wish to 


whether three stanch 


ess of see 


terriers are not a 
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look how the 
aeviis 
t 


has the best of 


blood 


didn’t 


LOOK, : 
fort 


hn tree 


any 
mee 
hold on her wea 
» dogs limped 
vl, and 
a rock ran to lick an ugly 
fore-legw, where the otter had 
Relieved of 
iggled 

{ 


r 
to shake off the 


ruel tooth-marks 


: 1 
lant, the brute st with 


esperation remain 


n this he was partly success 


was compelled to relinquish 


bv one powerful stroke of 


Couloeck was knocked 


,cranny The 
the 


and 


sprawling into otter then 


but 
camely 


turned in the direction of water, 


opposed his progress, 
sted every inch of the ground, until 
nomentarily confounded Couloek and 
the er nied 
The otter’s 


After a few 


ippled Connis again rushed in 


take part in the final rally. 


last chance of life was gone 


FAMILISTERE 


THE 


TYNVHE fourteen years which have elapsed 
| Social Pal 
in this Maga 
ie changes that naturally have 


since the first notice of the 
ace appeared in April, 1872 
zine, and tl 
irred among the two thousand inhab 
he I 


itsell 


occ 


itants of t unilistére, as well as those 


. ] 
Krance , Justify us in again call 


r attention to this important social and 


ial undertaking The children of 


str 
teen vears ago are grown men and wo 


to-day, and, thanks to the social cul 


by which they have been surrounded, 
to the education they have enjoyed, 
are fitted by experience and by training 
to comprehend the possibilities of an in 


al life founded upon justice, which 


still to the majority outside seems an 1m 
possibie dream Never since their earliest 


recollections have they known the pinch 


unavailing struggles he gave up the bat 
tle, turned over on his side, and sutfered 


passively In a minute more his limbs 
re] ixed, his jaw dropped, and he was dead 
“The victory is bought somewhat deai 
ly, I 
the terriers as they sat, hot and panting 
with their 
“The skin has been pretty Wwe 


fear,” said the laird, contemplatin 


covered blood, and lieking 
bruises. 
raked from Coulock’s phiz, Seart has lost 
an ear, and Connis is badly crippled—a 
frightful list of injuries.” 

** Hoot-toot!” ejaculated Ian More 


a tone of indifference. 


in 
“The bone isna 


brokken o’ C 


be none o’ them very sore hurt at all.” 
‘Well, well, let us get to the boat,” said 


] 


the laird, briskly, ‘‘ for the tide is running 


onnis’s leg, and ‘deed they'll 


out, and the lads will have a tough pull 
We ought to be sat 
isfied with our sport, for two otters are not 


round the Barroness. 
to be had every forenoon. Have the skins 
stretched, 
day.” 

‘And what use will you make of the 
I inquired, 

* Why, we might stuff ’em, like those 
you have seen in my house; but in this 


Ian, and set to dry this very 


skins ?” 


case we will turn them into a pair of hunt 
ing caps, or some trifles of that sort, so 
that when that wide Atlantic 
that rolls away westward for three thou 


you cross 


sand miles, you may carry with you some 
sight souvenir of an otter hunt in the 
Hebrides.” 


AT GUISE, FRANCE. 


The building in which their 
days and nights have been passed has 


of poverty. 


been absolutely free from the make-shifts 
from which the children of in- 
dustry are obliged to get their first im- 


of want 


pressions of the life they are growing up 
to lead. From their earliest childhood 
they have been surrounded with the at 
mosphere of love and the culture of abun 
dance. The lessons of respect for the rights 
of their little comrades, constantly im 
pressed upon their infancy in the nursery, 
accompany them as in their growth they 
extend their investigation of this marvel- 
lously constructed habitation in which 
they find themselves. The passages and 
halls through which they pass are so scru- 
pulously neat and clean that unconscious- 
ly they find how closely personal cleanli- 
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ness is allied to godliness; 


ip which th 


the stairways 
‘ir small limbs clamber have 
so easy a tread that they naturally suppose 


stairs are made like them, nor dream, 
intil vears have passed, that this ease of 
was t out for their comfort 


iscent though 


yy the gray-haired, elderly man whom 


1e\ have learned to love and reverence 
as the founder of the Familisteére. 
Through the whole course of their edu 
( itional career lessons of reverent respect 
for the divine power that set in operation 
1 sustains in action the machinery of 
life fit them, when they re the period 


matured activity, to comprehend how 


ili 
1 


ach 


much they owe to the good fortune of 
being born in the Social Palace; and what 
a privilege it is to try and repay this debt 
DY their life-long devotion to its progress 

In only the briefest and most general 
Way W ill it be possible to describe here the 
The 


unneces 


plan of the Social Palace. former 


article gives details which it 


Is 
sary to repeat. 

The controlling thought which presided 
over its plan and construction was that, as 
i habitation, it should be adapted to the 


needs of the human beings who were to 


live in it, so that the simple fact of resid- 
1. 


ing in it, of taking part in its daily life, 
and being one of the active forces relied 
upon to support its collective life, should 
be a constant indi 


If the domestic arrange 


means of social and 
vidual culture. 
ments of the construction were the source 
of annoyance to those trying to live in it, 
this fact suggested, not that the inhabit 
ants should be urged to adapt themselves 
that the construction 
should be so altered as to afford the right 


to the house, but 


conditions for comfort and convenience. 
That Mr. Godin built wisely in this re- 
spect is shown in the fact that during the 
twenty-five years that the Familistere has 
existed there has not been a single law 
suit or police case among its inhabitants, 
and it must be that during that time the 
population has nearly trebled. In 
when the central quadrangle was finished, 
there were about six hundred who rented 
apartments in it, and as the need for more 
the the 
adjuncts being essentially the completion 
of the 


that has al Wavs existed among the inhab- 


L860. 


homes increased, Palace 


ore Ww 


original design. The harmony 
itants of the Familistére proves that both 
the architecture and the social organiza 


tion were results of accurate prevision. 
Mr. Godin, together with the chief man 
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agers, engineers, artists, and artisans en 
gaged in the extensive works, lives in the 
Familistére. They find that the constant 
intercourse of pre 


the 


human ve nes 


hever 


vents any one of them from doing all 


good he can, and Irequentiy prevents 


those who would otherwise ao evil from 


accomplishing it The unitary home 


Is 


for the majority a great benefit The con 
stant circulation prevents s iffering from 
being overlooked or ignored, while for the 
prompt and unfailing attention of the mu 
if 


and for the children, in whose constant 


ual assurances, In which all are united, 


progress all are interested, there could 


hardly be a more favorable arrangement, 
In the first account 
azine, 


given in this Mag 
Mr 


as 


in 187% as remarked that 
Godin intended and desired to form an 
but f 


I rance, any 


sociation with his workmen, ound 


that the law did not 1 
than in this 


more 


country, recognize or make 


provision for legalizing such an associa 


tion. The law in all civilized countries 
is simply for the regulation of existing in 
stitutions, and as an association of indus 
try and capital existed nowhere in civil- 
ization at that time, there 
It was founded dur 
ing the period when Napoleon III 
Emperor, and as he had tried to 


an inventor of small houses 


was no law regu 
lating this relation 
Was 
alll a 
reputation as 
for workmen, the government set its face 
any like that enter 


Mr Actuated DV this 
Spirit, at the World’s Exposition of 1867 


against 
tained | 


conception a 


»V Godin. 
in France, while 
the 


homes, 


the prize was awarded 


Kmperor for workmen's 


or of 


the Social Palace was permitted to be ex 


Improve d 


no plan, dr model 


Wing, 
hibited; and subsequently, after the over 
throw of the empire, when the establish 
ment of the republic opened the police 
records to public inspection, in the police 
at found appended 
against Mr.Godin’s name this note: ‘*Hon 
the to be 


books Guise was 


est, and in conse quence more 
feared 7 

At the establishment of hi 
at Guise, Mr. Godin had instituted among 


S iron-works 


his workmen a system of mutual insu 


ance, to which they each contributed reg 


1 the 


and to raised 


In 


a considerable fund for the support of this 


ularly, the fund thus 


works made a yearly donation. time 


insurance, and belonging to the workmen. 


had gathered, and 


finally Mr. Godin pro 
posed associating with himself as partners 


the owners of this fund. It was not, how 
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ever, without long andcarefulexplanations 
t convinced of 


For 


the workmen Co ild be 


the advantage of the pian proposed. 


ome months Mr. Godin held weekly con 


Vilh such as could be sutliciently 


ted to attend, and with unwearied 


nee and a persistence of well-doing 


an not 


be too highly praised, he listen 
49 OD 


ections, repeated and re-explain 


hat was not understood, urging time 
the importance and the need of 
to the proposed partner 


) W hen finally the 


intarily “cece ple d 


alin 
gyreelng 
proposition Was 
there was of necessi- 
a long time devoted to draw Ing up the 
rules for 
untii 
rned, registere d, and 
the state. 


association 1S 


ticles of ass ith the 


c1alion, W 
management, so that it 

L they 
deposited with 
Phe 
Godin 


was not 
were SI¢ 


the 


hame 


officials of 


business of the 
and Co. 
rules of the association are publish 
volume of 275 pages, ¢ ntitled Mu 
Mité Sociale. The work is divided into 
the first containing the ‘* stat- 
of 


a co-operative association 


VO parts, 


of the Society the Familistére at 


use of 


capl 
taland labor,” while the 
. 


LO ~ Line 


second part relates 


mutual assurances” of the associa 


hote 


being preceded by a prelim- 


study of the relations of capital and 
i 


statutes form really an ad 


These 


manual for the practical associa 


abor and capital. <A partial trans 
* them, printed in small number 
by the Woman's Social Sei nee society of 
New York, and another, also incomplete, 
1 the Chicago Sentinel, 


are the only 


uly in 
reenback journa 
hat have been made to introduce 
To 


ice them here is manifestly impos 


them to the English-speaking public. 


reprod 
he following abstract will five 
heir scope and character: 


its head an Acting 


an 


has at 


soclely 


Administrator, who is assisted by a Coun 


ceil of Administration, a Council of Indus 


t and a Council of the Familistére. 


These councils are formed from members 
t who have reached the 


association 


rank of associates, and are chosen for three 


vearsatageneral meeting of the associates, 


The heads of the principal services of the 


ablishment are members of the coun 


ent 
‘ils by virtue of their position 
A Council of Observation, composed of 
Associates, is yearly elected by the general 
The elected counsellors are re- 
The Acting Administrator is Mr. 


assembiy. 


eligibvie, 
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Godin, who has this position for life; his 
successor will be elected by the associates, 
and will also hold his position for life 
unless he IS suspended by a general as 
sembly in the manner provided for by thx 
statutes. 

The 


members of the Council 


to become 
Administra 
for a certain tims 
auditors to the councils of Administration 
and of Industry. 


associates who desire 
of 
tion must have been 
These pe sitions are ob 
tained by means of written and oral ex 
aminations, in which the candidates give 
proof of their theoretical and professional 
capacity. 

The heads of the departments and of 
the workers are named by the Acting Ad 
ministrator. When they are chosen from 
living in the Familistére, the Ad- 
ministrator chooses them among those who 
have proved by their written and oral ex 
aminations that they possess the requisite 


those 


knowledge. When an employé asks an 
increase of his pay, the demand is not met 
unless he shows that he deserves it. 

The manufactory is divided into a cer 
tain number of workshops; each work 
shop has a variable number of sections 
The workshops are directed by chiefs, and 
No liquor-sel] 
er in Guise or any adjacent village can 
The 
chiefs receive the material to be worked 
up from the heads of departments; 
distribute it to the overseers, who see that 


the sections by overseers. 
become the chief of a workshop. 
they 
the workmen use it. Inversely the work 
done returns to the chiefs, who account 
for it. 

A day’s work is ten hours, and is paid 
for according to a tariff which the work 
Any ob 
jection on this matter is first examined by 
a committee of delegates elected by all the 
workers of all kinds. The Council of Ad 
ministration decides upon the report of 
this committee. 

Mr. Godin has thus formulated the law 
for the participation of each of the factors 
in production, and applied it in the dis- 
tribution of the protits of the industry: 
Every producing element should partici 
pate in the profits, in proportion to the 
services it has rendered. 

The three factors which concur in the 
production of all wealth are: 

1. The earth and the natural resources, 
joined with the utilities furnished gratui- 
tously by society. 

2. The active labor of individuals. 


ers themselves have accepted. 
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3. Capital or labor economized, the 
passive agent. 
~ The resources furnished by nature and 
those furnished by society constitute the 
right of the poor and the helpless, and it 
s in the name of these resources that so 
ciety should assure existence to each of its 
members. 

Active labor constitutes the right of the 
workman to the results of his labor. 

Capital, the passive element, constitutes 
the right of the lender to remuneration 
for the service rendered. 

The the 
based upon these fundamental principles, 


association of Familistére is 


which are thus put in action. The por- 
tion of the profits equitably belonging to 
the factors of 


should 


production, capital and 
be to the 
amounts paid them : wages, 


labor, proportioned 
to labor in 
and to capital in interest. Thus in the in 

istries in which twice, three times, ten 
imes more is paid to labor as wages than 
to capital as interest, the share of the 
profits coming to labor should be twice, 
times, ten times larger than that ac- 
corded to capital. 

In the Familistére the participation of 
that of 
capital, as the yearly wages paid amount 
to 1.888.000 while the 
interest upon the capital amounts to only 
230,000 franes ($46,000). 


three 


labor is eight times larger than 


franes (8377.600), 


The share which comes to labor in gen 
eral being then fixed, the share of individ- 
uals is easily calculated, since each one 
has a right proportional to that which he 
has received, during the year, in wages and 
interest. 

In founding this association Mr. Godin 
found that among his employés there were 
some who had been in his service, aiding 
to build up his fortune, ten, twenty, twen- 
ty-five or more years, capable workers, 
whose labor was more valuable from their 
experience than that of those more recent- 
ly engaged, and to recognize these differ- 
ences he made the following classification, 
which is still in force: 
numbering 68; 2d, 
the societaries, numbering 95; 3d, the par- 
ticipants, numbering ith, the auxil- 
laries, numbering 258; 5th, the interested, 
numbering 286. 

An associate must be at least twenty 
five years of age, and have resided at least 
five years in the Familistére, have been en- 
gaged at least as long in its works, able to 
read and write, be possessed of at least five 


Ist, the associates, 


emo, 
Voids 


AT GUISE, FRANCE. 


915 


hundred frances of the social capital, and 
have been admitted to the general assem 
bly of the associates. This body of select 
ed persons makes up the General Assem 
bly of the Association, and s« iects its new 
members. 

The statutes provide that the associates 
shall in the division of the profits count 
twice their wages. 

The 


following conditions: 


the 
at least twen 


societaries are such as fulfill 
to be 
ty-one years old, and free from military 
to have 


Work 


service in the active army; 
ed for the for three vears at 
least: to live in the Social Palace: to be 
admitted by the Council of Administra- 
tion and by the Acting Administrator. 
The societaries count in the division for 


association 


one-half more than their wages. 

The participants must fill the follow 
ing conditions: to be at least twenty-one 
in 
the active army; to have worked at least 


years old, and free from military duty 


to 

be admitted by the Council of Adminis 

tration and the Acting Administrator. 
The participants count in the division 


a year in the service of the association : 


for the wages they have received. 

The auxiliaries embrace all those who 
work under any title, except those above 
specified, for the association. The y do not 
vision; they havea 


claim only upon the mutual assurance. 


W hen 


share directly in the di 


the distribution is made at the 


end of the year, after twenty-five percent. 


is accorded to the administration and the 


councils, the remaining seventy five per 
cent. is divided among these different cate 
gories according to the ratios indicated. 

The portions coming to each are trans- 
formed into certificates of savings stock, 
and the capital which these certificates 
represent is destined to repay the money 
advanced to inaugurate the undertaking. 

The whole profit made upon the work 
the 
fund for insuring the pensions of various 
kinds. 


The interested are persons who possess 


of the auxiliaries is turned over to 


by inheritance, purchase, or any other 
way a portion of the social capital. 

There is also a certain number of young 
persons, children of members, for whom 
the association makes a special provision, 
with the view of early interesting them in 
the general prosperity of the Familisteére. 
Each year an entry of participation, simi- 
lar to those of the participants, is credited 
to each of them; but it is understood that 
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f their cer 
r serving 


they return 


ipital 


cers become c: 


id iuntages accorded 


lal, and participate proportionately 


ext 


Lal 


es Of 
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LS 


Uh 


Cone ided 


seS 


OV 
ement 


t 


enterprise, ¢€ 


IsiV in this era of competition 


whicl ot 


t} 
I 


Sale 


workmen 


perience 


material fron 


some meet wit 


fortune 


i¢ 


namie 


taient; 


‘ly, 


their savings 


ive per cent. of 


administrative 


Vinge considera 


shows that among in 


Kind, equally equ pped 


and machinery, drawing their 


ne same sources, 


from the same lo 
Ir products in the 
th failure and 
Observing this, Mr. 
that t 


ne prosperous en 


‘osperity to the sin 
common to all 
the directing ele 
and wishing to found a 


of contending 


he 


apable 


ssured to this element a participation 


reponderance in the observed 


imilistere at Guise 


Savings 


1 Capital 


thi 


f 


S 


it an exceptional share in 


rives twenty- 


its to 


its directing 


this 


> prol 


talent, dividing 


ISSO Mr. Godin definitely or 


oO 


officially, 


property 


most revuiar 
When 


conve rted 


» IEG 


hie 
l 


it 


"1eLV « 


‘the Familistére and 
he had already or 
he of 


workmen in 


for t benetit 


fund 


the association Was 


these savings into 
Thev amounted to 
$34,453 | 


fr and 
t of the 


* tne 


wes 


suppor 


was 90,000 franes 


rkers own, by their par- 
1,969,000 franes of 


2 NOW) 


profits 
(S39: 
not 


is evident that it will 


long time before the workers 
shall come to own the entire plant of the 
When they this, M 


Godin will have been re-imbursed for a] 


require a 


Familistére. do 


that he has advanced, and the association 


of the Familistére will own a property 
worth 6,600,000 franes ($1,320,000), with 
out estimating in any way the commercial 
value of the business. 

The system of mutual assurance in the 
Familistere is so completely organized 
that its divisions correspond with the gen 
eral needs, and bid fair to provide a com- 
plete security to about tive hundred fami 
lies living in the Social Palace, with seeu 
rity for the morrow for all its workmen 
outside. The institutions created by this 
system of mutuality may be thus divided 

1. The assurance of all things necessary 
to support life, and a pension for old age 

2. for men sick 


Assurance in case of 


ness. 
3. Assurance for women in case of sick 
ness. 

4. The provisions for medical appliances 
and care, 

Since the Ist of July, 1880, the expense 
of these four has amounted t: 
264.459 franes (8 The greater part 
of the income which supports these insti 


services 


d2,891). 


tutions is obtained from charges and dis 
counts such as in ordinary enterprises are 
used to increase the profit of the capitalist 

These assurances are managed by 
the votes of 
management 
The members of these committees are re 


spe 
cial committees elected by 
those interested in their 
warded according to the time they devote 
to the service 

The first of these assurances, in the favor 
of the most needy families, is not empirical] 


ly managed, letting favoritism arrange the 
A table in the regulations, 


from the values of the most ne 


distribution. 
p 
cessary things, indicates the sum needed 


made u 


for supplying the necessities of the aged, 
the adult, and children of different ages. 
When all the wages a family receives does 
not amount to enough tosupply the things 
necessary, the association pays the differ 
ence. This assurance is the consecration 
of the right to life. 

The pensions are accorded after long 
service in the association, or after injury 
by accident in the industry rendering the 
recipient unable to work. These 
ances are supported by the payment of 
two per cent. on all the wages paid by the 
association, and by the profit made on the 


assur 





THE FAMILISTERE AT GUISE, FRANCE. 


JEAN BAPTISTE ANDRE GODIN, THE FOUNDER 


I Messrs. B 


Their ex 
Ve 


the auxiliaries 
the 


S18, 285). 


work done by 
three 
The 
13, of whom the 
the village of 
The fund for sup 


pense during past ‘ars Was 


91,426 franes number of 


pensioners in 1884 was 


larger part, 24, resided in 
Guise and its vicinity. 
porting the assurances is now over 500,000 
It that 
this fund increase 
the 


CNISLON 


franes (SLOO,000). is evident in 


a few will so 
that alone will support 
charges upon it. All right to a q 
is forfeited by its recipient if, without the 


authorization of the Council of Administra- 


years 


its income 


tion, he accepts a situation with wages out 
This 


order to prevent the introduction among 


side of the association. was done in 


the personnel of the Familistére of a cus 
tom grown up recently among the large 


employers of Paris, of reducing the wages 


63 


Vor. LXXI.—No. 426 


OF THE FAMILI 


Va 


found 


vhere, 


of those they hired was 


lar wages else 


that they had regu 
The assurance for the sick is supported 
by the fines laid for infringement 
vorkshop rules, deductions from the pay 
of those who break or injure in the making 


materials intrusted to them, and the 


the 
regular assessment of two per cent, on all 
If 
suflicient, the deficic ney is made up, half 


wages paid, these resources are not 


by the association and half by the mu 


tualists. By this means each mutualist is 


led by his self-interest to watch the econom 
ic use of the fund. This assurance pays 
the doctor's visits and the daily allowance 
to the patients, fixed at twice the amount 
for the first 
for the 


next three months, and once during the 


of the monthly contribution f 


three months, at once and a half 
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last three discuss the need of sucha visiting commit 

assurance tee,and unanimously voted that there was 

During 1888 need for it. In a subsequent meeting o 

paid during 17,035 three delegates from each trades-union 

The assurance against fifteen unions were chosen by lot to nom 
omen is organized inthe nate the visitors, who paid the visit in Ox 


t} 


those living in the Social tober, and on their return to Paris report 


ntitled to it For the last ed in favor of the idea of constructing the 
has cost 16,607 franes (83321 suggested new habitations of Paris for 
committees chosen for these workmen on the plan of the Familisteére 


together twice a month to Their report at the time of this writing 
at ft ] \ 


list of allowances, name the has not been made public. 
transact other necessary busi A recapitulation of the financial results 
of the five years’ association will not be 
medieal fund is raised by a pay amiss. There has been no strike among 
ten cents from each person living the workmen, while their wages have been 
istere, and by an equal contri- constantly superior to those of other like 
by the association. This fund industrial establishments. Nor has capi 
medicines ordered by the doe tal been treated unjustly. Before any 
the baths, linen, and profit is given to labor, Mr. Godin has re 
itensils necessary, and meets also the ex- ceived five per cent. upon the capital he 
penses of burial for those who are mutual- loaned. Besides this, since the foundation 
of the society he has drawn a yearly in 
1, 1880, to June 30, 1883, for terest of six per cent.on the capital con 
there was spent 17,009 franes  fided to them, without counting his pay as 
manager and his share in the profits as 
ur evidence of the force of rou- laborer. In the five years of association 
lition was offered by the action the total profits of the industry have 
ites the first vear of their as- amounted to 5,119,000 franes (81,023,200). 

\t the end of the year the ac The founder has had 


vere made up and the portions ot As General Manager.. 3: fr. 366,000 
As capitalist... .. 1,005,000 fr, 201,000 
for distribution in certificates of 


1.338.000 fro SZ67.000 


due to the workers were made 


gs Stock In the meeting of the gen- The workers 
assembly, when the reports of the py poaching 133.000 
ess had been read, the owners of these aii 90.000 r 58.000 
heates were given notice of their exist ; 267,800 
and invited to come forward and re \ ES... trees sade fr. 248,400 
rh The assembly however, dis 277000 fr 55.400 
iout anybody presenting him a — 
. . “eg : 3,781,009 fr, S756,200 
iim his certiheate Mr. Godin ‘ 
no movement of surprise. His ex By adding together the share of Mr. 
had prepared him for even this Godin and that accorded to the workers. 
contempt. He put the certificates we have the total profits of the five years. 
afe, and reported in a few months A glance at the process of the year’s ac 
it they had all been taken away by their counting will probably give the most sug 
ywwners. They are probably more sur- gestive idea of the associative method, as 
prised to-day at the ignorance they showed compared with that in gerieral use in our 
than Mr. Godin was, and with him are industries. When the accounts are made 
eased to see the recent evidences that the up, and the profits of the year’s industry 
tance and the methods of the insti- are known, the first thing done is to set 
ns inaugurated in the Familistére aside the sum needed for continuing the 


ire beginning to excite public attention. education of the children, then the sum 


The most striking of these is the fact needed for the assurance of the next year, 
that the Municipal Council of Parisappro- then that necessary for keeping the build- 
priated 1500 franes to pay the expenses of ings in order, and when these are set 
a committee of workmen from the trades- aside from the gross profits, the division 
unions of that city to visit the Familistére. of the remainder is made as has been in- 
Forty-five trades-unions of Paris met to dicated. 





SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER: 


OR, THE MISTAKES OF A NIGHT.—A COMEDY 


ACT SECOND.—( Concluded.) 
SCENI An Old-fashioned TTlouse. 


Enter Tony and Miss Nevitye, followed by Mrs. Warpcastte and TWasrias. 

Tony. What do you follow me for, Cousin Con’ I wonder you're not 
ashamed to be so very engaging. , 

Miss Nery. I hope, cousin, one may speak to one’s own relations, and not be 
to blame. 

Tony. Ay, but | know what sort of a relation you want to make me, though ; 
but it won’t do. I tell you, Cousin Con, it won't do; I beg you'll keep your 
distanee, I want no nearer relationship. , 

Nhe Follows, COD ME tting him to the hack SCENE. 

Mrs. Harp. Well! I vow, Mr. Hastings, you are very entertaining. There 
is nothing in the world I love to talk of so much as London, and the fashions, 
though I was never there myself. 

Hast. Never there! You amaze me! From your air and manner, I con 
eluded you had been bred all your life either at Ranelagh, St. James’s, or Tower 
W harf. 

Mrs. Harp. O! sir, you're only pleased to say so. We country persons can 
have no manner at all. I’m in love with the town, and that serves to raise me 
above some of our neighboring rusties : but who ean have a Inanner, that has 
never seen the Pantheon, the Grotto Gardens, the Borough. and such places 
where the nobility chiefly resort? All I can do is to enjoy London at seeond- 





MADAM.” 


MY WORD 


AND DEGAGEE, UPON 


LEGANT 
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Y 


EXTREMEI 
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hand. I take care to know every téte-a-tete from the Scandalous Magazine, and 
have all the fashions, as they come out, in a letter from the two Miss Rickets of 
( rooked Lane. Pray how do you like this head, Mr Hastings 7 

Hast. Extremely elegant and dégagée, upon my word, madam. Your friseur 
= a Frenehman, [ sup ose 7 

Mrs. Harp. I protest, | dressed it myself from a print in the Ladies’ Mem 

randum-book for the last vear. 

Hast. Indeed! Such a head in a side-box at the play-house would draw as 

inv gazers as my Lady Mavoress at a city ball. 

Mrs. Harp. I vow, since inoculation began, there is no sueh thing to be 
seen as a plain woman; so one must dress a little particular, or one may escape 
in) the crowd. 

Hast. But that can never be your Case, madam, in any dress. | Bowing.) 

Mrs. Harp. Yet, what signifies my dressing when I have such a piece of 
antiquity by my side as Mr. Hardeastle: all | can say will hever argue down a 


“LIKE MY LORD PATELY.”’ 


single button from his clothes. I have often wanted him to throw off his great 
faxen wig, and where he was bald, to plaster it over like my Lord Pately, with 
powder. 
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You are right, madam: 


he men there are none old. 


ks. Harp. But what do you think his answer was? Whi, with his usual 
‘ vivacity, he said [ on 


for, as among the ladies there are none ugly 


Ys 


ly wanted him to throw off his wig to convert it 
for my own Wearing. 


tolerable! At your age you may wear what you please, and it 


ago, Torty was all the mode; but [’m told the ladies 
vy up tiftv for the ensuing winter. 
Seriously. Then [ shall be too young for the fashion. 
wins now to put on jewels till she’s past forty. For 
. ae ° | | : . } ° : 

s there, in a polite cirele, would be considered as a child, as a mere 
nplers. 

rp. And vet Mrs. Niece thinks herself as much a woman, and is 


lowe Is, as the olde st of us all. 


Your niece, is she? And that young gentleman, a brother of yours, 


I should presume ¢ 
Mus. Harp. My son, sir. They are contracted to each other. 


their little sports. 


Observe 
They fall in and out ten times a day, as if they were man 
ind wife already. (Zo them.) Well, Tony, child, what soft things are you say 


ing to your cousin Constance this evening ¢ 
Tony | have been saying no soft things; but that it’s very hard to be 
followed about so. Ecod! Pve not a place in the house now that’s left to my 


] 


hut the stable. 


hind 


Mis. Harp. Never mind him, Con, my dear, he’s in another story bel 


Vour DaCK. 

Miss Nev. There’s something generous in my cousin’s manner. He falls 
out before faces to be forgiven in private. 

Tony. That's a damned confounded—cerack. 

Mrs. Harp. Ah! he’s a sly one. Don’t you think they’re like each other 
about the mouth, Mr. Hastings? The Blenkinsop mouth toa T. They’re of a 
size too. Back to back, my pretties, that Mr. Hastings may see you. 
Tony. 

Tony. You had as good not make me, I tell you. (Measuring.) 

Miss Nev. ©O lud! he has almost cracked my head. 

Mrs. Harp. ©, the monster! For shame, Tony. 
have so. 


Come, 


You a man, and be- 


Tony. If I’m a man, let me have my fortin. Ecod! Pll not be made a 


lo ot no longer. 


Mrs. Harp. Is this, ungrateful boy, all that ’'m to get for the pains I have 
taken in your education? I that have rocked you in your cradle, and fed that 
pretty mouth with a spoon! Did not I work that waistcoat to make you gen 
teel? Did not I prescribe for you every day, and weep while the receipt was 
‘ony. Ecod! you had reason to weep, for you have been dosing me ever 
I was born. | have LYOne through every receipt in the Complete [Louse 
wife ten times over; and you have thoughts of coursing me through Quincey 
next spring. But, ecod! I tell you, Ill not be made a fool of no longer. 
Mrs. Harp. Wasn't it all for your good, viper? Wasn’t it all for your good ¢ 
Tony. [wish you'd let me and my good alone, then. Snubbing this way 
when I’m in spirits. If I’m to have any good, let it come of itself; not to keep 
dinging it, dinging it into one so. 


Mars. Harp. That's false; I never see you when you're in spirits. No, 
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‘ alehouse or kennel. Im never to be delighted With 
ling Hionste y! 
. vour own notes are the wildest of the two. 


/ 


rut | see he wants to break my heart : | 


pe rmit me to leeture the young gentleman a little. 

in persuade him to his duty 
ist retire. Come, Constance, my love. You see, 
} 


‘techedness of my situation: was ever poor woman so 


, pretty. provoking, undutiful boy 4 


leveunt Mes. Harpeastite and Miss NEvILLeE. 


Hastincs, Tony. 
Tony. SINGING. 


* There was a young man riding by, and fain would have his will. Rang do 
didlo dee.’—Don’t mind her. Let her ery, It’s the comfort of her heart. | 
have seen her and sister cry over a book for an hour together; and they said 
they liked the book the better the more it made them cry. 

Hast. Then you're no friend to the ladies, I find, my pretty young gentle- 
man / 

Tony. That's as I find ’um. 

Hasr. Not to her of your mother’s choosing, I dare answer? And yet she 
appears to me a pretty well-tempered girl. 

Tony. That’s because you don’t know her so well as I. Ecod! I know 
every inch about her; and there’s not a more bitter cantackerous toad in all 
Christendom. 

Hast. (Astde.) Pretty encouragement this for a lover! 

Tony. I have seen her since the height of that. She has as many tricks as 
a hare in a thicket, or a colt the first day’s breaking. 

Hasr. ‘To me she appears sensible and silent. 

Tony. Ay, before company. But when she’s with her playmate, she’s as 
loud as a hog in a gate. 

Hasr. But there is a meek modesty about her that charms me. 

Tony. Yes, but curb her never so little, she kicks up, and you're flung in a 
ditch. 

Hast. Well, but you must allow her a little beauty.—Yes, you must allow 
her a little beauty. 

Tony. Bandbox! She’s all a made-up thing, mum. Ah! could you but 
see Bet Bouncer of these parts, you might then talk of beauty. Eeod, she has 
two eyes as black as sloes, and cheeks as broad and red as a pulpit cushion. 
She’d make two of she. 

Hast. Well, what say you to a friend that would take this bitter bargain off 
vour hands ? 

* Tony. Anon. 

Hasr. Would you thank him that would take Miss Neville, and leave you 
to happiness and your dear Betsy ‘ 

Tony. Ay; but where is there such a friend, for who would take her 4 

Hast. Tam he. If you but assist me, I'll engage to whip her off to France, 
and you shall never hear more of her. 

Tony. Assist you! Eecod I will, to the last drop of my blood. Tl clap a 
pair of horses to your chaise that shall trundle you off in a twinkling, and 
maybe get you a part of her fortin beside in jewels that you little dream of. 

Hast. My dear ‘squire, this looks like a lad of spirit. 
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Come along, then, and you shall see more of my spirit before you 


( SENG 


Cannons roar 


Fer aD 





PPS SEVENTY-ONE TON 


IE DEFENSE OF 


UR extended sea-coast, except where 
adequately protected by the art of the 
military engineer, is everywhere vulner 


Q 


able. 

Let us for the moment regard the ques 
tion whether its defense should be made 
adequate, if not already so, as a mere ques 
tion of dollars and cents. Is it wise, then, 
in a business sense, for each of us to pay 
a premium, Say of twenty cents a year for 
SIX or seven years, tO permanently insure 
ourselves against such a calamity as the 
destruction or holding to ransom of one 
or more of our sea-board cities, or to pre 
vent the hostile occupation of the Missis 
sippi River, and the possible plunder of 
the towns upon its banks ? 

Sufficient answer to this may be found 
the recollection that at the 
Chicago fire was estimated at $200,000,000, 


in the loss 
the losses of insurance companies alone 
amounting to nearly $97,000,000; while 
the at the 
$80,000,000, the insurance 
nearly $53,000,000. 


losses Joston fire exceeded 


losses being 
In both these cases, 
notably in the latter, by no means all of 
the city was consumed. 

Or view the matter in another light. 
The census of 1880 gives the assessed value 
of the property exposed to destruction or 
contribution in the ports of Portland, 
Portsmouth, Boston, Newport, New York, 


OUR SEA-PORTS 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, and 
San Francisco at, in round numbers, thir 
ty-three hundred and twenty-two millions 
of dollars. 

But this estimate does not in all 


notably at New Orleans, include the neigh 


cases, 


boring country at the merey of a power 
holding the specified harbor, nor does it 
allow for the of the last 


five years. Again, the assessed value is 


great growth 
almost invariably COnSICdE rably below the 
actual value. Though it is therefore cer 
tain that the 
much too low, yet for the purposes of ar 
it 


(disregarding the small fractions 


valuation given above is 
gument let 1 


Now 


of absolute accuracy throughout this para- 


is assume to be correct 


graph) it is estimated that sixty-one mill 
ions of dollars—one and eight-tenths of 
one per cent. of this value—would render 
all of these ports impregnable. This ex 


be 


N ears, 


distrib 
the 
work could not be completed in less time. 
Thus the annual of 
against the danger of destruction or ran 


penditure would necessarily 


uted over six or seven since 


premium insurance 
som by an enemy would amount to but 
three-tenths of one per cent. on this inor 
dinately low valuation for say six years; 
and thereafter to but the comparatively 
nominal cost of keeping the works in 
repair. 
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THE 


It has become a custom of modern war 
fare, too convenient to fallinto disuse, for 
the victor to estimate his past and pros 
pective expenses, and collect the bill of the 
vanquished 


Lie 


It isunnecessary to add that 


ability oft 


he victim to pay is the main 
factor in stating the account, and that this 
execution” may not be ‘* returned unsat 
The danger is not one which ad 
f to him alone who may dwell 
exaction, No 


settler who cultivates the soil 


Within the reach of such 
or rounds up his eattle on the 
remotest frontier, no shoe 

maker who hammers his last 
| in the most secluded inland 
but feel the 
and indirectly, if not 


directly, suffer such loss as 


Village would 


blow 


would more than make good 
his proportion of the annual 
cost of preparing and main 
taining an adequate defense 
through a lifetime. Rejecting, then, alto 
gether the national humiliation of such a 


disaster, 


it must be plain to the meanest 
understanding that true economy requires 
ample provision against this danger, if 
such provision be practicable. 

To-day the horizon is without a cloud, 
and we have at least the apparent friend- 
ship of all nations. The policy of non- 
nterference in the political affairs of the 


Eastern continent is bred into our very 


bone; but side by side with it has grown 
a no less fixed determination to have a 
controlling voice in the affairs of this 


continent, Fair as is now the prospect, 


what conscientious student of the past 
could guarantee the certainty of 


for the 


peace 
even next six months, much less 


for the six or seven years which all agree 


will, 


even with the most lavish expendi- 


SIMS 
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ture, be required to make good our past 
neglect? Common-sense dictates that we 
credit other nations with at least 
small modicum of military enterprise and 
ability, especially when we invite the at 


some 


tack by our weakness. 

Now let us see what is our actual con 
dition in this matter, or, in other words, 
with what means and with what hope of 
success we could oppose a naval attack 
upon our sea-board cities. 

The main stay and reliance of the opti- 
nist is the torpedo. An excellent and 
sure defense is the torpedo, but always 
provided it 1s in, and is kept in, its proper 
place—that is, under an enemy’s bottom. 
For it may explode by the thousand in 
any other place than that, and be a thing 
of *‘ mere noise, signifying nothing.” 

For our purpose torpedoes may be di- 
vided into two classes—those which move 
to meet the enemy, and those which await 
his approach. 

The former are generally known as fish 
torpedoes. Impelled bya propeller driven 
either by power stored up within the tor 
pedo or conveyed to it by suitable electric 
connection, they advance to the attack at 
a greater or less distance below the surface 
of the water, bearing a heavy charge of 
some powerful explosive in their bow. 
Their course is governed by the direction 
given them at the moment of launching, 
or is controlled by an operator concealed 
in and protected by a bomb-proof ashore. 
Their extreme range of efficiency may be 
taken at something less than one mile. 

Perhaps the Sims torpedo will best serve 
us as a type, since it is apparently the fa- 
vorite of our army officers, who have been 
experimenting with it now for some four 
or five years. 

In the illustration above given of this 
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torpedo, the upper portion represents a 
float filled with buoyant material, so that it 
may be riddled like a sieve with shot with 
out impairing its efficiency. Suspended 
below it, and six feet under water, is the 
torpedo proper, a spindle of copper some 
twenty eight feet long and eighteen inches 
in diameter, bearing a heavy charge of 
dynamite, gun-cotton, or explosive gela 
tine All but the latter explosive are 
well known It consists of 
nitro-glycerine, gun-cotton, 
and camphor so combined as 
to form an amber-colored 
jelly stiff enough to be cut 
with a knife. It 
handle, as 


is safe to 


explosives LO, 
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ual conflict It failed altogether against 
the Peruvian iron-clad Huascar in 1877 at 
some eight h indred vards distanee, as \ 

as against the Turkish iron-elads off Ba 
toum in the 


hundred 


Same vear, in two trials at a 


, 
vVards distance id succeeded 


1 } 
loOcalltV last 


in the hamed in SINnKINg a 
Turkish revenue vessel at a distance of 


less than a hundred yards 


Torpedoes to be operat d from torpedo 





but latent within it les fear 
The 
bows of the float and torpedo 
are united by a sloping metal 
to di 
netting de 


ful destructive energy. 


cut-water calculated 
vide ropes or 
fenses; or, if the obstruction 
is of too substantial a charac 
ter to be thus disp sed of. its 
form is such as to ride the 
Thus the 
torpedo dives below the de 


float under water 


fense, and continues on its 
Its mo 
tive power is derived from 


destructive mission. 


electricity generated ashore, 
and is sufficient to drive it at 
the rate of over ten miles an 
hour; and as long as the op 
erator can see the balls pro 
jecting above the surface of 
the float, or otherwise locate 
its position, he can control 
will. He 
whether the charge shall explode by im 
pact or by his own action. Of these tor 


its course at also determines 


pedoes we have a very few, probably less 
than six. 


Promising as this torpedo seems, until 
it has been well tried against an enemy, 
prudence requires that it be regarded but 
as an additional defense, and by no means 
as warranting the omission of any other 
proved provision. Those who are famil 
iar with the hurry and excitement of act 
ual battle know that about seventy-five 
per cent. should be discounted from the 
efficiency of the practice ground to arrive 
at the probable result under these more 
trying conditions. 

Careful research discloses the use of no 
fish torpedo except the ‘* Whitehead” in act 


FIXED TORPEDO 


hie re exclud 


boats, though strictly speaking they 


within our elassification, are 


ed from consideration They are Weapons 


of attack rather than defense, and are 
primarily designed for service other than 


that of harbor protection. 
Of fixed torpe does, those which are dis 
alone 


charged by electricity are worthy 


of consideration, since they may be so ar 


ranged aS to permit friendly vessels to 


pass over them with impunity, while by a 
turn of the finger they can be made read) 
to oppose an enemy with all the energy 
which within them lies 

Our system is ingenious and complete, 
and reflects the greatest 
who, with 


credit on those 
out to them 


with a most niggard hand, have brought 


facilities doled 


it to such perfection. 
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lilustration represents 


iced in an iron case 


IS pi 
DeLOW the surtace of tne 
itself if 


the 


be safely 


pon the bottom 


moderate SO that 


tor 
pre 
advancing 


Ata 


from the torpedo is sub 


et trom. the 


pass over it in Vv 


alll 
stance 


mother case, bulb OnlVv to sueh a 


he torpedo catchers or the ves 
hen the torpedo is 
The explo 


lead from 


oOperating-room, and 


arrangements are such that not only 


may any orall of them be exploded either 


or by contact with an attacking 


ut any fault in the eleetriec con 
vell as its location and extent 
Nay, 


under cover of fog 


to disturb 


made KNOWN more 
or 
mipt any part of 

a hail of shot from @uns train 
forehand 


ipon the spot is discharged 


this character the 

» channel should be 
that no ship can pass without 
of 
consider the great 


ing one or more them—an 


vhen we 


of a class to be feared, 


to 


thus of necessity confined 


vessels 


] 


‘comparatively restricted path 


are 
reven our deepest harbors 


irst blush this seems a most for 
. 


hay, an impregnable—defense 


a little 


+ t 


IS examine nto 1 
s atonce apparent that the efficiency 
both of fish and fixed 


entire system 


torpedoes, IS as dependent upon the inte o 


{ 


rity of their electrical connection as upon 
the presence of an explosive 1n the torpe- 
lf Clearly the wires where they 

from the water, their path to the 

room, as well as the operating 
elf, must be absolutely secure 
Other 


well-direeted shot may para 


ie heaviest projectiles. 
ise a single 
yze the whole defense in an instant. 
Now what is our present condition in 
this respect 
In 1880 the Chief Engineer of our army 
urged, among other things, the necessity 
of the electric, to the exclusion of the mere 
contact torpedoes of our civil war, and 
that 


of their electric connections 


provision be made for the protection 
For this pur 
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a casemate must be selected and pre 
pared or built, a mining gallery must ‘by 


driven under the foundations of the fort 


and extended at least to low-water mark 


This requires time, and if delayed until the 
breaking out of hostilities, the enemy wi 
probably sail through the channel befor 


the mines torpedoes can be made effect 
ive to bar the way For these reasons it 


iS important that those upon whom rests 
the responsibility for 
should understand .... 


national defense 
that no depend 
ence ean be placed even on the torpe 
does already in store unless timely pro 
vision be made for preparing our forts to 
them. Not than 
should be made immediately available for 


operate less 200.000 
this purpose.” 

His words fell upon unheeding ears 

In his report of 1881 he reiterates the 
recommendation, with perhaps even great 
ee 


mines torpedoes without also construct 


er emphasis: is useless to provide 
ing the shafts, galleries, and bomb-proofs 
An 


appropriation of 8200,000 would go far to 


necessary for their efficient service. 


ward supplying all our chief forts with 
these the 
appropriation of that sum is again recom 


most necessary additions, and 
1hi¢ nded.”’ 

No better fortune attending this effort, 
in 1882 he returns to the charge, again 
urging the length of time necessary for 
the work, and deprecating delay. 

Failing in 1882, he tries again in 1883, 
1884, reiterating that ‘the 


casemates, galleries, ete.. could not be con- 


and again in 


structed quickly enough for use in any 
He 


the resources of the language, as far as 


sudden emergency.” has exhausted 
the decorum of a military report will per 
mit, to impress upon those who must make 
the appropriation its absolute necessity. 

But at least we are well provided with 
torpedoes and the appliances necessary for 
their use ? 

Alas! We are better off, it is true, 
than in the matter just discussed, but, com- 
pared to what should be done, only a little. 

The system has been worked out in all 
its details, including a form of torpedo and 
everything requisite for its successful use. 
This material may remain in store indef 
initely without deterioration, while the 
charge may be supplied and introduced 
when occasion requires; nor until nitro 
glycerine ceases to be explosive is there the 
slightest probability that this material 
would become useless for the purpose for 


no, 
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hich it is intended Not in one, nor in 
Oo, nor in six, nor in many months could 
est absolutely necessary Cases and their 
spurtenances be 


bantity 


supplied In the req lired 
Time, that most Important ele 
ent in all military operations, is essen 
i] for this as well as all other provisions 
vy defense: and however great our re 
sirces of all other kinds and deseriptions 


be 


¢ of the sun that this will not be allow 


may as sure as of the continued ris 
dus in the event of a foreign war. 

[In 1880 an appropriation of 850,000 was 
ivailable for this purpose. An increased 
amount was “urgently” asked for the next 
vear, but only $50,000 was obtained, spent 


chiefly in purchasing torpedo cases, ete., 
The report for 1881 


Harbor 


comments on this as follows: 


tor Boston 
\ much 
larger sum could have been judiciously 
‘ xpended in prov iding for other important 
Harbors Now quite neglected ; and an in 
crease in this appropriation for the coming 
year 1S urgently to be recommended. The 
material is not liable to deteriorate in store: 
ind in the present condition of our coast 
lefenses and of their armaments an am 
ple supply of torpedoes isa necessity which 
can not be ignored without risk of disaster 
Not less than $100,000 should be annually 
applied to this purpose for several years to 
come 

For 1882-3, an appropriation of $100,000 

for which 
Was spent chiefly in the purchase of tor 
for Harbor 
The prompt expenditure of not less than 
halfa million of dollars in the purchase of 


was obtained this purpose, 


pedo cases San Francisco 


imperishable torpedo material” is recom 
For 875.000 
tained: $50,000 of this was spent mainly 


mended. ISS3—4, was ob 
as before and for the same purpose, and 
$17,000 in the purchase of two fish torpe- 
For $300,000 for torpedo 
material, $200,000 for the casemates and 
galleries heretofore alluded to, and $50,000 
for fish torpedoes was asked: 875,000 for 
fish torpedoes and $10,000 for those of the 
fixed description was obtained. It is clear 
that we have no ground for self-congratu 
lation here. 

Now let the reader (whom we assume to 
be unfamiliar with this subject, for only 
to such is this paper addressed) place him 
self in imagination the presence of 
abundant torpedo cases and their appurte 
nances, together with an ample provision 
of explosives; and let him picture himself 
as ordered to charge, plant, and make the 


does. ISS4—5. 


in 
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electric connections required to render 


a means of defense 


them 


\ppreciating the fact that they must be 


pl iced so « lose together thatno enemy may 


Hol so near that thre 


pass unscathed, yet 
shock of the explosion of one will discharge 
the others, he will 


little 


at once perceive that no 


preliminary instruction and training 


1} 
Ali, 


le SS todo 


is required to do this at much 


it properly. Clearly it must be the work 
of experts 

We wil! not again go through in detail 
the annually reiterated and impotent ap 
peals of those upon whom the perilous 
fall A 


sample quotation from the report of 1883 


burden of defense must 


SING 1 


must suffice: ‘ At present not more than 


one hundred men qualified by technical 


knowledge to be intrusted with the work 


could be found in the country 
England maintains more than five t 


1mMNes 
this number in the comparatively trivial 
harbor of Halifax alone 

It is understood that some relief in t 
the last ses 


respect was eranted during 


sion of Congress, but, as usual, it was quite 
inadeq late to the necessities of 


We 


pedo defense at some length, since it is 


the case 


have gone into the matter of tor 
in 
some sense a popular idol. Though we, 
the general public, surmise in a sort of dim 
and shadowy way that our forts are super 
annuated and that our artillery consists 
of pop-guns, we are under the impression 
that all this 
pedoes. 

We that 
student of this matter, foreign or 


found 


may be made good by tor 


venture to say no unbiassed 
native, 
can be who will not unhesitating 
ly pronounce this a pernicious delusion 
Torpedoes in warehouse have no terrors. 
Only those which bar a hostile approach, 
ap 
How 


long does any man in his senses think a 


and only so long as they do bar that 


proach, are available for defense. 


hostile fleet will permit these obstructions 
to exist if it is in its power to remove them ° 
To place the torpedoes in position is not 
enough. They must be kept there despite 
There 
are no two opinions among experts in this 
matter. 


the utmost exertions of the enemy. 


The engineer officers of all civ 
ilized countries are herein quite in accord. 
The requisites are: 


ol 


1. A sufficient supply 
terial on hand. 

2. Bomb-proof shelter for the means 
and men employed to operate the torpe- 
does when in position. 


torpedo ma- 
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\ sufficient 


oO charge and pliant the torpedoes be 


force of well-instructed 


ie approach of the enemy's fleet 
LA ; 


moderate 


number Of we protected euns ot 


size, aS modern guns go, to pre 


. + 
Vent 


the removal of the torpedoes by the 


vessels of a 


boats and lignter 
tleet 


5. A 


ns, under impenetrable cover, to prevent 


Hostile 


number of the heaviest known 


approach of the enemy's tron-clads, 


‘tush with the superior weight 


fire the hter batteries assigned 


ig 
he defense of the torpedo system, and 
is open the way to their boats and small 
vessels to remove the torpedoes with 


ipunity and success 


4h } 1 . 17 
Thus protected, a harbor is impregnable ; 


With less, 1b is not; 


and that our more im 
portant harbors on every shore should be 


t 


LIUS prote cle d. IS bevond que Stion. 
the 


This brings us to question of guns 


and defensive armor 


\s before. so it is not our purpose 11 


what follows to enter upon disputed ques 


tions We deal with admitted facts alone, 


facts which every citizen should know, 


facts which every citizen should carefully 


ited States smooth- 
} 1% | 


m. (14 In 
155 pounds 
5l-ton gun. 

Krupp 


COMPARATIVE D' ENSIONS OF 


FOREIGN 


weigh, if he has any regard whatever for 
the safety and welfare of his country. 

\t the end of our war we were possess 
ed of the most powerful artillery the world 
had ever seen. 

Peace 


that condition of repose which nature dé 


came at last, and we sank into 
manded after the fearful struggle we had 
waged for somany years, 

But it 


The lessons of our war they took at once 


was not so with other nations 


to heart, and one and all strove to im 
prove their means of attack and defense 
in every way they could devise. Gun 
powder was no longer used in compara 
grains, but 


tively small in compressed 


masses as large as a child’s fist. Nor was 
improvement confined to form alone, or 


to increase in density. Changes in its 
composition also were introduced, using 
less sulphur, and a chareoal which, com 
pared to the former practice, was much 
under-charred, thus producing the so-called 
brown” or ‘‘ cocoa” powder of the Ger 
mans. This powder is said to give less 
smoke than the ordinary variety, and, 
while possessed of abundant energy, to de 
velop the same gradually, and in a man 
ner most favorable to the integrity of the 
gun. 
That 
which was to receive the powder was 


portion of the bore of eannon 


lengthened, and given a diameter greater 
than that of the remainder of the bore. 


The important principle of ‘‘air spacing” 


rth, 44 inches. 


Length, 49.25 inc 


1 


40 cm. (15.7 in 
1711 pounds, 
T1l-ton gun. 

Krupp. 


: 45 cm. (17.72 in. 
2005 pounds. 
100-ton gun, 

English. 


> 


AND UNITED STATES PROJECTILES. 
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is discovered: that is, but partially fill 


CAVING a 


the powder chamber, thus 


icant Space therein—the air Space, 


POWDER FOR KRUPPS HEAVIER GUNS 


Sometimes the powder charge is intro 
luced in two or more separate parcels, 
it one of whieh is ignited by the act of 
lischarg@e, the subsequent combustion of 
ie others suecessively adding their im 
pulse to the already moving projectile. 
By thus, through 
starting the projectile 


these various devices, 


with a moderate 
pressure, and following it with persistent 
until it leaves the bore, it is found 


that while the strain upon the gun is at all 


energy 


mes moderate, velocities can be i np irted 
No longer 
for rifled guns confined to 


»the shot before unhe urd of 


he charge 


me-tenth the weight of the shot, as was 


the rule during our war; one-fourth, one- 
third, one-half that weight, and even more, 
with 


upon con- 


now employed with safety, and 
an advantage apparent at 
of the rough-and 
re ady rule for computing the penetration 
of iron armor: A pointed shot of prop 
er construction will perforate its diam 


once 


sideration following 


eter of iron for every thousand feet per 
second of its velocity at the moment of 
impact; 7. e., 2000 feet a second velocity 
will perforate a thickness of twice the 
diameter of the shot. 

Thus one thing reacted on another, till 
it has culminated in the production of a 
gun of 110 tons, 17.7 inches calibre, 33 feet 
length of bore, burning 550 pounds of 
powder behind a 2110-pound projectile, 
which is estimated to be able to perforate 
thirty and a half inches of iron at 1000 
yards. 

Excluding those of the navy, of heavy 
cuns, we have, it is believed, but two 20 
inch euns, both loading smooth- 
bores of cast iron, 315 15-inch guns of the 
same description, and 140 muzzle-loading 
8-inch rifles altered from 10-inch cast-iron 

Vou. LXXI.—No. 426.—64 


muzzle 
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2 100-TON ENGLISH 


smooth-bores by the insertion of a wrought 
12-inch 10 


inder contract Our other 


metal tube Two and 


one 
inch rifle are 
guns, if considered as a defense 


against 


modern iron Clads, are De neath notice 


POWDER FOR UNI 


15-INCH SMOOT 


The 15-inch gun, when loaded with 130 
pounds of powder and a 450 pound chilled 


] 


shot, will, it appears trate ten inches 


The 8 


pene 


of iron at 1000 vards distance 


inch rifle, with a 183-pound chilled shot 


and 85 pounds of hexagonal powder, will 
penetrate eight inches of iron at the same 
distance. 

These are our most efficient guns. 
which 
they would be compelled to contend, and 
how pitiable must be the result. 


Compare them with those against 


Krupp’s 
new model high-power 48-ton 12-inch rifle, 
35 feet long, takes 356 pounds of powder 
and a 1000 pound projectile, and will pene 
trate 29.5 
and 21.4 


a range of 


inches of iron at the muzzle, 


inches at 3500 yards, and gives 


six miles at fifteen degrees 


Rifles of 80 and 100 tons have 
been mounted on ship-board 


elevation. 


The following table gives the condition 
of gun construction abroad up to June, 
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ng rifle 


the 


be remarked that this system 


In 


reasons 


are breech-loadl Ss 


hout entering pon 


hay 
lal tO Oblaln the enormous powers 


Muzzle-loading rifles are now 


ay il 


But 


Vill more VIVIGLY CONVeS 


perhaps the accompanyit lustra 


tion Lo the reader 


Lhe direction Of advance in gun construc 


tion than does the table. 


e| 





ual trial is hedged about with difficulties 
and it is believed that it has never been at 
The extreme theoretical rane 

of 


MLLes, 


tempted. 


of them is between ten ani 
But 


enormous charges of powder recoil wit 


the best 


eleven guus burning su 


Guns oF 1881-1884. 





Perfora- 
tion of 
Iron at 
1H00 vd, 


Weight 
of | 


jectile, 


Muzzle 
Velocity 


Ft. sec. | 
1G6S 
1055 


1703 


tremendous power. As long as this re 
coil is in an approximately horizontal di 
rection, it can be encountered and grad 


ually overcome by the use of various well 


(rgrsin) BL. Gun 1Tons 
Hrupp 1641, 


aaah 





40 Cm. (1575 in) BL, Gure 19 Tons 





Krupp 684 





‘e 





= 








The smaller of the two guns represents 
The 


° : : 
this articie Shows 


Krupp’s 71-ton gun of 1881. illus 
head of 
and if we note therein the man 
at 
The larger 


tration at the 
that 


standing 


raat 
in 


on the carriage, we see once 


¢ 


it 
gun is kK rupp's 1884 ** high power” gun of 


is by no means an infant. 
the same calibre, drawn so as to show the 
The projectile re 
yut the 
length permits an addition of 180 pounds 
This is the heavi 
cun 119 tons. 
being made for Italian coast defense. 

W he none reads of “uns capable of pene 


relative size of each. 
mains about the same, | increased 


to the powder charge. 


est in the world Four are 


trating 303 inches of iron at 1000 yards, 


the question naturally arises as to the pos 
range of guns of such fearful power. 


sipie 


The determination of this question by act- 


But the gun must be ele- 
vated to increase the range. The shock 
of the recoil is then downward in a great- 
er or less degree, increasing with the ele 
vation. This brings a strain upon the 
gun-carriage, rapidly augmenting in in 
tensity as the elevation of the gun and 
the consequent range of the projectile is 
increased. Thus the strength of the car- 
riage and the endurance of the platform 
upon which it rests restrict the elevation 
at which these guns may be fired—at all 
events on shipboard; and anything over 
six miles from the muzzle of the guns of 


known devices. 


a ship of war may be considered quite safe 
from their fire. 

It is admitted that the proper defense 
of our more important harbors requires 
guns capable of penetrating at least twen- 





tv-four inches of iron at the distance of 
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a 


e. Though improvements in the man 


those of 


of compound pl: 


ites 


ire 


ought iron upon which a steel face has 


may 1 , Lili 2reater resistance 


] 
welg Lnere 


that 


to effect the a 


IS 


probability guns sufficiently 


ul ove result 
be ample to cope with any iron-clad 
In 


tween 


it can be made to cross the ocean 


ie long struggle for supremacy be 


ins and floating armor, the guns now 


seem destined to have decidedly the better 


f i¢ 


Lt 


100-ton 


776 1 
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is discharged ard that it may fall more 


or less vertically upon the object aimed 


at—has not the 
irliv ll 


partieul 
ererore 


T! 
I 
made 
that 
pieces Lo 


] rs ri 
no 1ro0on-clad alloa 


ne under the fire of such a mortar 


main iol 
battery. 
For this service we have practically no 


It 
and two 10 


leved we 


rifled 


Whatever Is be 


proy ISION 


have one 12-inch inch 


Armstrong; ca 
bs.; penetratior 


81-ton Woolwict 


penetratio1 


feet long 


51-t 
penetration, « 


24 em 


Krupp 


nt 7218 feet beyond. 


1 States Rodman smooth-bo 


onverted rifle ; st 


COMPARATIVE PENETRATIONS OF THICK 


But 
about the practicable limit of load that 


| can carry 


if twenty-four inches of iron armor 


even a partially armored vesse 


on her sides, it is quite clear she can by 


no means thus protect her decks in addi- 


tion. 


This is the vulnerable part of the 


modern iron-clad, and a vertical fire which 


will penetrate four inches of iron will 
make things very interesting even for the 


best of them. For this purpose numbers 
of heavy rifled mortars for each of 
important 
Vertical fire 


our 


more harbors are required. 


that in which the projectile 


; cal 


tion, 18.4 inches: target 


ibre, 9.45 inches 
near MuZZie, | 


; penetration, 10 


IRON PLATES 


mortars, all experimental and under trial. 
Herein it tr little, 
but cle not worse off than we 


Is ie we might be a 


arly mucl 


are. 


Again the all-important question of 


time rises to the front—that most precious 


of commodities in all hostile operations 


These guns must be prov ided for before, 
and long before, the 
they needed. ixteen 


months of uninterrupted work, night and 


emergency Ss In 


arnt 


which are It took s 


day, with all the resources of his gigantic 
establishment at command, for Krupp to 





Wet. /3 Tons. re 1 
ea 
Pai 
/ 
/ 
\ 
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4, ae 2 
: | 
2-INCH RIFLED MORTAR 
make his first 14-inch rifle and its car 
riage 


th 
months 


were occupied in making the first 100-ton 


oun though of east iron hooped with 
steel, Wihili¢ England req lired even a | 
er time to produce her first 80-ton 


be agone ih a 


gun. 
perhaps this 


VOrkK could now 


somewhat shorter time, it is 
nevertheless quite certain that with un 


limited money 


and upon application to 


vorld fitted to 


every establishment in the 


undertake the work, we could not supply 
the guns which ought at this moment to 
be in position in less than five or six years. 
How many we co ild get over here in an 


a blind 
guns are not 


emerge These 


man Can see. 
made by the 
have 
lying round to be picked up by a 
Not till a bar 
work begun [t might 
be opportune to recall in th 
the 


nor does 


CYLOSS, 


any manufacturer a dozen or two 
samples 


customer in ut need 


rent 


rain is made is the 


Is connection 
recent suecess of our Ordnance De 
An ord 
the 


and 


partment in this line ‘rr to make 
the stee] ibes to pores of LWoO 


form 
12-inch, one 10 8-inch rifle 
the 
best-known establishments in Europe, to 
In October. 


vas oblig« d to threat 


Wiech, Ore 


> 


was acce pted In J ine, 1SS3 by one of 
months 
1884, the department 


be delivered in five 


en to cancel the order unless the articles 


were delivered by the following Decem- 
ber, eighteen months after the order was 


accepted, and over a year after the appoint- 
ed time of delivery. 

Obviously in an emergency we should 
be obliged 


ana our 


to depend upon our stock on 


hand own resources 


But what are our resources? The foun- 
dation of all of these heavy rifles isa steel 


tube, by re-enforcing which in various 


We have not 
in this country 


wavs the gun is built up 


a single establishment 
which is capable of producing the tube 


for anything larger than an 8-inch rifle. 
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Everything, including the 
ability to produce gun stee 
equal, if not superior, by act 
ual test, to the very best for 
eign material, we have, ex 


cept the special tools and 
appliances peculiar to this 
These form a very 
expensive plant, and sinc 
this is useless except for gun 


WOrkK, 


construction, of 
private 


course no 
establishment 
afford to provide it 


Cali 
certain 
ly not unless assured of sufficient work to 
at least make good the outlay. 

Again we are confronted with the all 
With every 
resource of the national treasury at com 
mand, and every effort concentrated to 
that end, it is doubtful if pre 
pare an establishment to do this work in 
less than three years. 


important element of time. 
we could 


Here also little encouragement, except 
to be up and doing, can be found. 

When we consider the enormous pene 
tration of modern guns, as compared with 
those of our war, which ten or eleven 
inches of iron was more than adequate to 
resist, it is apparent that the earthen par 
apets which then served so useful a pur 
pose are now as a shingle before a rifle 
bullet. 

Parapets from seventy to seventy-five 
feet thick, if of earth, are now necessary. 
The guns must then be fired over the par 
apet, and be exposed to disability by the 
enemy's fire, at all events 
pointed and discharged. 
iron turret 


being 

Therefore the 
defense for the 
larger and more important guns, or some 
equivalent thereof, has been adopted by 
all nations except ourselves, and is ur 
gently recommended by our officers here. 
Though there is a limit to the load of iron 
a vessel may float, the solid earth will 
bear a mountain. Turrets thirty-six inch 
es thick are proposed, and if some years 
hence guns should be produced capable 
of penetrating even this enormous mass 
of armor, more can be added to the out- 
side to meet them. 


while 


system of 


It is unnecessary to state we have done 
absolutely nothing as yet in this direc 
tion.* 

* It would be unjust in the extreme to hold our 
Ordnance Department in any manner 
for the deficiencies herein pointed out. 


responsible 
Not ouly 


does the maximum result possible with its scanty 
resources seem to have been attained, but it is diffi- 


TON 


the of 


such turrets can nei 


Again we encounter question 


time, for obviously 
ther be imported from abroad, nor impro 
vised in a day. 

In short, examine it as he will, the eon 


scientious student of this quest must 


ion 
however reluctantly, assent to the conclu 


of Engi oe 
the near approach of war should find our 


sion the Chief of our neers 


coast in its present condition, there would 
a mod- 
of 


an enemy would dictate, with force and 


pe no probable chance of resisting 


ern naval attack made, as the interest 
celerity.” 

To-day a million of men, armed with a 
profusion of every appliance of a modern 
and intrenched about New 
rt it 


destruction or contribution 


Irst class army, 
York city, 
ture and 


could n protect from cap 
by 
even a second-rate European naval power. 


It 


prise, Ingenuity, or 


Is not a question of courage, enter 


effect, a 
question of timely preparation, a question 
We al 


the Merrimae with the 


military sk 


simply a question of cause and 


of dollars and cents. all remember 
the encounter of 


1 


rhe 


Congress and Cumberland, and how t 
Ul 
| 


y 
sank, the flag still flying and 


still 


their blood-stained decks. 


ielr guns 
as the waters ¢ osed over 
W hat man can 


Their means 


In action 
do they did, though in vain. 
were inadequate to their defense, and the 
law of cause and effect operated against 
them, despite their virtues, as inexorably 
later operate 


as it will sooner or against 


us if we persist as we have begun. 
Economy is an excellent thing; but 1 
may well be questioned whether the ac- 
a burglar-infested 
neighborhood should decline to spend the 
money required to provide his front door 


tion of a man who in 


cult to see how it could have been 
calling attention to our 

ing out the method and 
which it might be obviated. 


present danger, and in point- 
soliciting 


means by 


I 


GHY. 937 
would be generally considered 


ot 


with a lock 
a very striking 


With o ir 


afford to spend ten 


exanptle 


abundant re\ 


a 
Iiliil 


purpose ; indeed, the 
Can we afford to 


Six « 


rerre 


rseven vears OF this Course ana 


time would not serve, though we 
to-day ld 

impreg 

to f 


ace 
contidence 

We w lil 
the ted 
with the 


the lesson 


not 


li bruise 


most st rurtesy 


idied ce 


which it 


teaches 


no so sure method ol 


presery 


as to inspire your Opponent with 


some dread of the result of a contest 


The time, 


too. 1S propitious (our rey 


enue exceeds our needs; our industries 


are depressed ; our laborers seeking 


ein 


ploy ment However que stionable the 


dom of him who advocates that 


unneces 


sary work be devised to render aid to thie 


one oremployment to the other, still 
k involvi 
penditure must be done, and 
al 
tune time to give it 

Nothing can be 
money,and money can only be had through 
That evel 


no man’s business is perhaps 


he 


necessary publ ic wor 


the pec 


Dian 


means are hand, is such not an oppor 


out 


accomplishe d witho 


Congress ‘y man’s business 


ti 


Lie Cal 


its apparent indifference in a matter seem- 


ingly so vital to the future welfare of the 


: , 
country. But let the cause be as it may 


) 


ur national legislature rests the 


upon oO 
responsibility, and a fearful responsibili 
ty itis. It, 
whether we make timely preparation for 


and it alone, must determine 


our future defense, or 
thy which must, if } 


continue an apa 
versisted in, ultimate 


ly overwhelm us in national humiliation 
and disaster. 


TO NIGHT. 


“Hesperus brins 
That the day 
YEND low, O dusky Night, 
) And give my spirit rest 
Hold me yur deep breas 

And put old cares to flight. 

Give back the lost delight 
That once my soul possest, 
When Love was loveliest. 

Bend low, O dusky Night! 


+ 


t 
to vi 


ht made 


| things ba 


us 


Shield 
I dare 
Your 
QO. strone : 
Enfold me in you 


strong to 
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{ye engraving on page 941 is of Muril 
| Isabel 


the head 


lo’'s famous picture of Queen 


Elizabeth) of Hungarv washing 
eprous beggar, whieh belongs to the 
now in the 

of San Fernando at Madrid, 


it has for 


h government, and 1s 


a pendant the beautiful 


‘The 
Both were originally painted for the hos 


Murillo’s 


one known as Roman Senator.” 


p tal of La 
home 


ine” 


Caridad in Seville, 
and birth-place 


Queen Isabel” is one of Murillo’s 
it d chief masterpieces and was one 
p ct 


mong his spolia opima of victory, 


ires carried off by Napoleon to 


tution of which was exacted by the 
after overthrow [It is well 


his 


through engravings, but is consid 


ered to have sutfered seriously from the 


ich of the destroy ng In 


restorer. 


the cosmopolitan interest of art it is per- 


hapsa pity the canvas was not left in Paris. 
Determined, however, 
Murillo by unimpeachable title, France 
afterward paid 613,000 franes (the high- 
est price ever paid for a painting), at the 


to possess a great 
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auction of the Soult collection, for the 
great ** Assumption of the Virgin” which 
is now the most superb treasure of the 
Louvre. 

The small outline sketch on this page, 
of what is evidently the same picture in 
Murillo’s original 
(painted) design or composition for 
the St. Elizabeth of Hungary. It be 
longs to an American gentleman who 
had the good fortune to find it about 
thirty years ago in Lisbon, where he 


substance, presents 


then resided as minister of the United 
States. Nothing was known about it 
beyond the circumstance that it had 
come out of the dispersed gallery of 
an old Portuguese nobleman long de- 
ceased. As our countryman was some- 
thing of a connoisseur, with a special 
enthusiasm for Murillo, whom he had 
thoroughly studied at Seville, he 
bought it on the spot for the price 
asked, though it was an unheard-of 
thing in Lisbon to pay for any art 
work more than half the sum at first 
demanded. Recognizing it for what 
it clearly was—a Murillo, and the mas- 
ter’s first intention for the great pic- 
ture at Madrid—he had not the con- 
science to beat down by a counter of- 
fer, and would have been glad to pay 
(could he have afforded it) forty times 
the price ($125) at which it was thus 
honestly secured for America. The 
picture is an old panel, or hard wood, 

of small cabinet size. 
In the broad of the 
painters as colorists or designers, 
Murillo is generally ranked among the 
former, as Raphael among the latter. But 
though each is transcendent in the class to 
which he is for that reason assigned in the 


classification 


French Delaroche’s great picture, univers- 
ally known through engravings, this by 
no means implies inferiority on his part in 
If Murillo’s care- 
fulness and masterhood in design and com- 


the other class or school. 


position needed defense, the comparative 
study of these two pictures side by side 
would suffice to prove his full understand- 
ing of the best rules of composition, and 
his skillful care in their application. Every 
defect in composition in the 
first design will be found to be by himself 
corrected in the matured large canvas. 

A dozen instances of this may be point- 
ed out, and to do so is the object of our 


negligent 
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present article. The comparison of the 
two is equivalent to standing by the great 
master at his easel and to listening to a 
lecture On composition from his own lips, 
illustrated by the work of his own pen- 
cil in the emendation of the faults con- 
fessed by himself in a first design, and the 
of them into new beauties. 
For this reason the first design should al- 
ways be accompanied, on the walls of its 
possessor, by an engraving of the matured 
and perfected work; and the pleasure of 
such an instructive study, to every artist 
or connoisseur imbued with the spirit of 
adds a new element of interest and 
value to the first intention, which more 
than compensates for the faults attested by 
the emendations. We have never 
nor heard of a first design for a great 
work, subsequently perfected in the ma- 
turing of the conception in the mind cf 


conversion 


art, 


seen 


the master, which possesses this element 
of interest and value in an equal degree 
with this work of Murillo. The altera- 
tions are SO numerous, So important, so in- 
structive, while the reasons for them are 
so manifest, that they make of this little 
cabinet picture a gem and curiosity of art 
quite unique, and seldom attainable by 
even a Rothschild or a Vanderbilt. It 
ought to belong, not to a private individ- 
ual, but to some national gallery (above 
all others to that of Spain), or to the collec- 
tion of some art academy, where it would 
repeat to successive generations of students 
its lessons in the principles of composition, 
and on the duty of the painter to spare no 
pains of labor and patience in amending 
the faults of a first more crude conception. 
In this aspect, as a unique historical cu- 
riosity, and instructive lesson in art, we 
are not surprised that intelligent artists 
have expressed the opinion that they 
would rather possess such a faulty work 
as this, of so great a master, than a flawless 
one before which criticism must be dumb. 
Man often loves his idol more for her little 
defects than for a cloying perfection of a 
regular beauty beyond all criticism. 

In another point of view, too, is the 
possessor of such a picture to be envied. 
Not only does he own a curiosity of art 
unique in the world, and beyond the reach 
of royalty or millionaire power, but it is 
one whose authentic genuineness, as from 
the sacred hand of the master himself, is 
beyond all possible reach of question or 
cavil. It is self-evidential; it demon- 
strates itself, as no correspondence of style, 
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manner, and touch, no corner signature, 
not even any tradition or record of long 
possession (except in the cases of a few 
famous pictures belonging to national gal- 
leries collections of 
prove the genuine 
originality of a square of canvas or cop- 
per or WoC rd. 


or historical creat 


noble families), can 
The skilled experience of a 
true expert may recognize the touch of a 
painter as the expert in writing the signa 
ture at the foot of an important document, 
yet the art of forgery has often battled the 
keenest expertism, and many a man has 
been deceived as to the genuineness of his 
own alleged writing. Indeed, commerce 
could searcely be conducted on the evi 
dence of mere signatures, were it not for 
the collateral proofs of honesty usually 
concomitant with the presentation 
written documents of much value. 

writer lost 


of 
The 
of this paper a large Eng- 


lish estate through the successful forgery 


to a will, in which the signature, though 
written six or seven times at the foot of 
the several pages, was certainly a forgery. 
It has recently been discovered that the 
high prices paid (chiefly by Americans) 
for the works of the modern French fash- 
ionable painters have given rise to a large 
trade in Paris in copies or imitations of 
their works, in some cases the painter him- 
self not having been able to distinguish 
his own work from that of the consum- 
mate copyist or imitator. Of the many 
pictures now existing in this country pur- 
porting to be by the great old masters, the 
cases are few in which the owners, however 
unwilling to believe it, can know for sure— 
still less can prove—the real genuineness 
of the ‘‘ treasures” they are so proud of. 

A skeleton of doubt—at least unprova- 
bility—always lurks in his closet, however 
he may keep it under lock and key. But 
in the case of the picture here in question, 
no such element of uncertainty can by 
possibility exist. Its very faults, when 
compared with the subsequently matured 
picture, are the conclusive evidence of its 
genuineness, and of its having necessarily 
preceded the other picture, of which it is 
the first intention and design. Take, for 
instance, the case of the seated beggar in 
the left foreground, who has just taken off 
a rag from a sore on his shin, and who is 
looking down at the sore. In the first de- 
sign the attitude, as he sits upright, is such 
that he really can not see the sore he is 
looking at; his knee hides it from him, 
or, at best, his line of vision runs from 
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aown | 


the line of his shin. 


oht 


is corrected in the enl 


above stral 
urged and 
bending his body for 
the 


Work by 


turning outward, so 


Knee 


ie can fully see it This alone 


tely conclusive as to which of the 


vhich was a 


} rece ded the other, and 


sal and matured emendation of the 


r. Thesubstantial identity of the two 


them to have been from 


the 
square inch of 


tres proves 


ne hand, and therefore writes 
M riiio ove very 
l as of the 


large one 


in illustration of what has been 


} 
Ala, 


and also to help the eve of the 
reader in his comparison of the two pic 
tures, we will conclude our remarks on this 


interesting subject by an enumeration of 


them. 
Omitting some trifling ones, they are as 


the points of ditference between 
follows: 


1. The one already mentioned, in the 
case of the seated beggar in the left fore- 
rround., 

2. The suppression of the group of beg 
rar spectators on the right background, of 
whom one only is retained, while changed 
in attitude, namely, the one on crutches. 
Several reasons combined in favor of this 

teration. One is that every figure in a 
composition ought to express a distinct 
idea, and there were too many figures rep- 
resenting, with too much uniformity, the 


single idea of beggar spectators—an idea 
already indicated by the man ané woman 
seated in the foreground. The only one 
retained is the one whose crutches signify 
1 different form of suffering 
Moreover, this group, masterly and per 


fectly Murillesque as it is in the picture it- 


lameness. 


self, overcrowds the picture, and oppresses 
the mind with too much of beggar misery 
By sacrificing it the master 
makes room for an airy and elegant archi- 


and squalor 
tecture, befitting the palace of a queen, 
which elevates the tone and gives an ele- 
A disa- 


into a 


ment of nobleness to the scene. 

defect is thus converted 

signal beauty. 

three straight parallel lines, 

the long staff resting on the 
the and the 


ches of the beggar just above her, 


creeable 


3. The 
formed by 
shoulder of seated woman 
erul 
were a fault, finely converted into a merit 
by turning the latter round and making 
him a vé ry picturesque figure. 

1. The two children following the one 
under the hands of the saint were also su- 
pertiuities, adding nothing to the idea suf 
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ficiently expressed in the first one, excepting 
the circumstance of one of them scratch- 
Ing his leprous head. Murillo suppresses 
them, while retaining that circumstance 
expressive of the leprosy by converting 
the child into a grown youth on the other 
side of the picture, who presents the fur 
ther feature of idiocy. 

5. The suppression of the two superflu 
ous children also gives room for the in- 
attendant 
with a golden ewer of water 


troduction of a second lady 
a necessary 
element to the whole composition, the oth- 
er lady bringing only a small tray of me- 
dicinal objects. The addition of this beau 
tiful figure greatly improves the picture. 

6. The cld duenna in the rear is much 
reduced in conspicuousness by this addi- 
tion, and wears simply fixed spectacles, 
while in the first composition she holds 
up movable glasses to her eyes. 

7. Murillo’s appreciation of the pyram- 
idal idea in grouping is curiously mani- 
fested in his improvement of the compo- 
sition. This had been forgotten in the first 
intention, but in the matured work the 
queen’s head forms the apex of pyramidal 
lines, while that of the idiot youth is the 
apex of a sub-pyramid on the right. Com- 
parison of the two shows this at a glance. 

8. Too much of straight lines and square 
forms is objectionable in composition. 
Observe how much he has reduced in size 
and prominence the platform and 
which support the basin in which 
work of charity is being performed. 

9. The main idea of the whole is, of 
course, the charity of the sainted queen. 
Observe how felicitously this idea is en- 
hanced by a slight alteration. In the one 
she is looking down upon the task she is 
performing. In the other the revolting 
painfulness of the work to her delicacy of 
feeling is indicated by the turn of her 
head, while still her hands do that which 
her eyes shrink from the sight of. 

10. It was not an infrequent practice of 
the religious old masters, in a picture rep- 
resenting a particular action of the saint 
in whose honor it is painted, to introduce 
obscurely in the distant background (so as 
not to make it an absurd intrusion into the 
main scene) a subsidiary presentation of 
the same saint in some other characteris- 
tic action of his or her life. Thus in the 
extremely distant background on the 
right the saintly queen is seen serving 
the poor at a table. 

11. The drapery of the lady bearing the 


be X 
the 
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olor, and 


side in front 


With 
. + . ] 
bright color, evidently 


ivening the venera 


not the 
worth 
Lhe 


red 


appear it 
iwraving, 1b 1S 
first intention 
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THE SINGULAR ( 
| H \\ Kk been m ich pressed to give 


puoil 


Lhe 
some account of the fact inh 


t length consented, 


this case, and [ have a 
though | think that the proper person for 
ich an 


sel f It 


Lo pr rsuade him to describe his exper! 


indertaking is Mr. Spoolin him 


vould be useless, however, to try 


ences, and since he has no objection to my 
or to tell faithful 
but Iam so 


so, I shall endeay 

about it, unused 
‘publication that I hope all 
excused, or T am 


the 


be kindly 
ver have courage to 
rst time | 


tit comes so much more uatural to eall 


ever met Mr. Spoolin 


him Samuel, if [ may) was at some 


penny 


readings given in the school-rooms con 
Congregational chapel 


I was asked to 


we both attended 


play the accompaniment for a little song 


he sang, which was sweet. a little bit 


but 
too high for his voice Afterward he re- 
cited a piece about a desperate house-break 
er brought to bay in a back alley, and | 
remember being much pleased by the way 


he made the house-breaker, all through the 


recitation, have such particularly polite 
manners; but it was very nice altogether, 
and Samuel made himself quite hot over 
it It came on to rain hard that night, 
and Samuel chanced to be leaving the 
school-rooms just as aunt and I did, and 
on finding that we had come out without 
umbrellas, he very attentively offered us 
some of his, which was a good large one, 
and as our roads lay in the same direction, 
under it 


That was the beginning of our acquaint 


we all walked home together 
anee, for we often met at chapel, where 
choir (1 


and we led the 


was in the 
singing of the 
We that 


Samuel boarded with a very respectable 


Samuel joined the 


choir), out 


same DOOK, found out 


hymn 


ASE O! 


and a brown cloak thrown over 


petticoat 
In the large pieture both bod 


and petticoat are blue, and the cloak red 
Enough has thus been shown to justif 
hat was said at the outset of this unique 
and curiously interesting picture. It 


hoped that it will remain in Ameri 
and that it will find 
or later into some appropriate public ral 


its sooner 


Way 


lery 
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woman, W ho only lets off two of her rooms 


as a great favor, and that she spoke well 
of him as a very steady and respectable 
young mah, and sO he seemed to be. 

When, about a year ago last spring, he 
asked me to be engaged to him, I had felt 
it coming on for some time, and had no 
objection ; and as foraunt, she said to me, 
solemnly, as soon as I told her, ** Susan 
Chadwick, I consider you a very fortu 
nate girl,” and I thought so myself. 

The post which Samuel occupied under 
gvovernment was not luerative enough to 
enable him to marry, and I was quite pre 
pared for a long engagement; still, I was 
content, for Samuel came to tea and to 
spend the evening regularly twice a week, 
when we would sometimes talk, and some 
times play ‘*‘ Loto,” or ‘‘The Royal Game 
of Goose,” to which Samuel was exceed 
ingly partial; often, too, he would bring 
his flute, and on the whole I felt that I 
could wait years for him. 

Now and then, as the summer advanced, 
he took me to the Fisheries Exhibition, 
but we never staid for the illuminations in 
the evening, on account of Samuel's being 
afraid of the night air for his throat. 

All the time [ never dreamed that our 
happiness was likely to encounter a single 
cloud, for I noticed nothing in the least 
peculiar about Samuel, and it was not un- 
til late in the autumn, after we had come 
back from spending a week at Littlehamp 
ton, that I first perceived anything wrong. 

Never shall I forget that dreadful even 
ing; the whole scene is imprinted indeli 
bly upon my memory. It was a Friday, 
and we had asked a few old friends in to 
tea and a little musie afterward. We had 
Mr. Drozer, our minister, and Mrs. Drozer, 
Mr. Caddy, who is an eminent tea mer 
chant in the city, but such a dear, good 


man, and Miss Danks, who teaches the 
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piano, and plays the organ in chapel, and 
if course Samuel. 

All through tea-time it struck me that 
Samuel seemed strangely restless and fe 

erish. He drank a large quantity of tea, 

ind would insist on passing the things 
round and round long after we had all 
iad quite enough, so I chose my time aft 
erward and asked him quietly if he felt 
at all unwell. 

He stared at me in what I thought rath 
era vacant manner, and then said, ves, he 
did feel rather uncomfortable; he couldn't 
think why, unless it was that he had lunch 
ed that day on porridge and a Scotch scone, 
and had then been so imprudent as to take 
a bottle of ‘‘orange ale” upon what he had 
eaten, Which at the time seemed to me to 
account for everything. 

Dear 
Mr. Drozer sang second in a sacred trio 
with Mrs. Drozer and Miss Danks, and I 
played my last piece, and then I asked 
Samuel to give us something, for I knew 


Then we sat down to some music. 


he had brought his instrument 

He always seemed to me to blow more 
into his flute than ever quite came out in 
the form of melody, and that evening he 
played with more energy and less volume 
than ever. I was accompanying him as 
usual, when all at once he turned round 
on me, and said, in a hoarse, rough voice, 
quite unlike his ordinary one, which is sil 
very, ‘Stop, can’t you!” 

I stopped at once, and asked if he wish 
And 
how ean | word it with 
out participating in his sin? 
wicked expression, which never before had 
I heard fall from his lips, concerning the 
slow movement. 

No one heard it but me, but I was so 
startled that I cried out, ‘‘ Samuel!’ quite 
loud, and everybody looked up and found 
that the music had stépped. 

‘*What was our young friend Samuel 
observing?” asked Mr. Drozer, whois slight- 
ly deaf on one side. 

‘Your young friend Samuel was ob- 


serving,” 


ed to repeat the slow movement. 
then Samuel said 


he used a 


was his shameless reply, ‘‘ that 
he has had enough tooting for one even- 
ing, and thinks it high time to unscrew 
the sackbut and shut up the shawm, and 
begin to enjoy ourselves.” 

‘*And when,” said Mr. Drozer, severe- 
ly—‘‘ when you have closed for us the pi 
ano, if that is the instrument you have al 
luded to as a ‘shawm’ (a purely Biblical 
term, by-the-way, as I should not need to 
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remind you), when you have done that, do 


you propose any substitute for our enter 
tainment 


Yes.’ 


voice, ** 


a dye idft ] thick 
I propose to drink.” 


said Samuel, in 


hor 


To drink!” we all exclaimed, in 
ror 


"€2 


oe Why , You have ony just had tea 


1, that wash!” he said. ‘“‘I want 


something | can taste 


‘*T have made tea for many vears * said 
my poor aunt, who was deeply hurt, ‘‘and 
till have I heard 
plaints.” 

if] 


Caddy, with a 


never how any Com 


Mr 


Sam 


am any judge,” said good 


reproving vlance at 
uel, it was excellent te 


know 


a, and I ought to 


‘So it was!” said Samuel, eagerly—he 
seemed to think he had gone far enough 
‘excellent tea, and I enjoyed it, Susan; 
you know I did. Why, I drank three cups, 
Miss Badger.” 

Aunt told him sharply not to ti 
her. 

Samuel seemed to collapse at that for 
a moment, but presently he drew himself 
, that 


made a 


} 


up and said, very coldly and clearly 
had 


serious mistake in coming where he was. 


he was beginning to see he 


‘It isa pity,” said Mr. Drozer, ** you did 
not discover it earlier.” 

‘**T came in without taking any precau 
tions or making inquiries,’ continued Sam 
uel, as if Mr there. ‘I 
took it for granted that I was going to find 


Drozer was not 


amusement, and that a young man would 
be at no loss for means of passing a festive 
evening. And this is the kind of thing 
I am let in for—boxed up in a hot little 
room with a few old fossils—a set of con 
founded musical rooks, by gad!” 

‘*Samuel—young Mr. Samuel,” said Mr 
Drozer, ‘this tone, from a professing mem 
ber, is most unbecoming !” 

‘* None of your sermons, if you please,” 
said Samuel; ‘‘ you get your turn on Sun 
days, you soapy old soporific ;” and he pro 
ceeded to call him several other dreadful 
names—‘‘a bladder-headed old divine” was 
the least offensive of them—and next he 
turned upon us and insulted us all, one 
after the other, till poor Miss Danks ran 
to the bell and pulled it violently, though 
I don’t believe she had the least notion 
what for, and all the rest of us were struck 
dumb by so awful a revelation of Samu 
el’s depravity, and shrank gradually away 
from him, till he was left alone at one end 
of the room. 
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‘Kneel to that doddering old owl!” he 
aimed; “‘ not exactly. And when an 


t} 


the bone and the brandy, eh ? 


\ 
i\ 


Wh 


( 
en /-—never in this house,” said 


‘Samuel, | took vou for a 2ood 


teady young man, but vou have raised 


mask to-night my eves are opened 
You will open all your eves wide 
still,” he retorted, ‘if vou provoke me 


h more 
That's enough!” she eried, in a tower 
re * Leave this house directly, and 
renter it again Susan, mv dear, 

»added to me you don’t wish him to 
after this, do vou 

{ don't,” I said; for he had al 
d himself to allude to me as *‘a flat 


ooted piece of propriety,’ and Iwas wound 
se of penitence to the quick, for, at any rate, my feet 


nuel seemed to make ahy} ! 


‘TT never meant te are considerably smaller than Samuel's 
how Go away this minute,” and I pushed him 


Is no one going to 


out of the room. He went unresistingly ; 
Do you sup he was almost moved to tears, and in the 
word next that I passage he stopped and said: 

a whol * Are you going toturn me out-of-doors ? 
What have I done ?—oh, what have I done 


soon, vou to deserve this 7” 


“What have you done, indeed ?” I said 
youll get anything more (lwasfrightfullyangry). ‘‘What havent 
, now thoroughly roused, youdone? 


{ Oh, Samuel, how wicked you've 
mistaken been this evening!” 
Dear Miss Badger,” put in Miss Danks, ‘Havel?’ hesaid. ‘‘T believe IL-have: 
but, oh, Susan, it all slipped out of me 
he might say or do next, somehow. 


V alarmed at Samuel, and 


I don't know how.” 


don't you think—a littlesomething—just “T do,” I told him. ‘** Now 


v7o home 
to quiet him There's that nice home 


as straight as you can, and never exceed 
like this again. To-morrow you will go 
and take the strongest pledge you can get 
vy them to administer, and keep it.” 

get you something to eat and ‘But it isn’t that 


made lemonade he used to be fond of in 
his better moments; try him with that 
‘Samuel,’ [ said, ‘* will you go away 
quietly if I Susan,” he said, ear 
drink first nestly; ‘‘it’s—oh, it’s coming on again!” 
He gazed at me with mild reproach. and without any warning he broke out 


into a series of barks (for healthy laugh- 


Thank you very much, Susan,” he said, 
I have had an excellent tea [ teri 


t was not) on the very door step. I 
slammed the door upon him, and I heard 


swallow another morsel indeed 
: him yelling all down the street. 


ien What does the man want 7” cried 


completely puzzled We had a long consultation in the sit- 


ting-room about Samuel that night; aunt 
and Mr. Drozer advised me to give him up 
there and then, but I stood out and told 
them plainly that I was sure Samuel was 

you have forced your pastor to not his true self that.evening, and if I 
found out it was his first fall, and he were 

to come to me and show a proper sense of 
his misconduct, I should pass it over. I 
said that when two people are really fond 
of one another I saw no sense in standing 


\ grilled bone and brandy!” shouted 
Samuel, so unexpectedly that I jumped 
\fter that,” said Mr. Drozer, ** IT can 


n no longer [ tell you, Mr. Sam 


, 
statement like that 


proving it,” said Samuel, and d 
afterward he had the audacity to 
Mr. Drozer’s pardon 

Ask it on your knees, Samuel, if you too much on one’s dignity, and I was sure 
are sincere,” aunt said to him most young men were much worse than 


























‘WHEN YOU HAVE HEARD WHAT I HAVE TO TELL, YOU 
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Samuel They said I was blind 


late, and Wwouid be when it 


and t 


SOrry 
too Late, hen I left them and went 
ed 

till 


Was Punday, 


 anvthing of Samuel 


one, whieh 


ame Into the o 


choir gallery, 
as usual; he looked very 


Vn, but I only bowed 


m very distantly, though I thought 
at all, and 


first 


iat he had come 


me during the 


ver 


immediately I was horrified 


the singing began, that Sam 


singing the words—in 


proper 
Vas slInging so inded quite 
colored 


mn sharply and he 


up, and seemed to be trying to keep to the 


but 


‘ 1} } 
So I allowed him to 


Lex ror littie while very SOON he 


ever 
1k to himself, and asked Miss 
minded 


she 


other side, if 


‘ ] 
and 


On 


my 
¢ over her, when I glanced 
at down, Samuel's seat was 
was almost glad of it. 

i” about it to 


vas tormented DY a new 


aunt, but all 
be that Samuel's extraordi 
was due, not to dissipation, 

And if 
reflection 


disorder of his intellect 


so, What a mournful 


for his aflianced bride! 
On the Monday evening I was alone in 
t aunt to one of 


ie house having gone out 


her mothers’ meetings, when I heard a ring 
it the bell, and our Ann came to say Mr. 
Samuel was at the door asking to see me. 
frightened just at 
It that, if Samuel 


really mad, he would be quite a mild kind 


first, 
Was 


| was rather 
but | 


soon. Te 


even 


of maniac, and I knew I could manage 


him: so L said he might come in. 


He « 


self indeed 


in, looking very sorry for him 


ame 
No JF 


once, ‘if you are 


Samuel,” I began at 

going to misbehave as 

you did last time, I shall go away.” 

have 
not 


Susan, ‘when 


hat I 


but pity me.” 


he said, you 


heard w have to tell, you will 
blame 
I shall se 
told it answer 
~My that 
he, “must have surprised and shock 


but 


‘e about that when you have 
Was mm) 


conduct on fatal evening,” 


ed you all; there was one who was 
even more shocked and surprised, and that 
heard 


minister, 


am sure when | 
our beloved 


was I myself. 1 


myself insulting 
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as I am afraid I did, and being so rude 
and unkind to you, Susan, I could have 
cried 

‘Then,’ was my natural answer, “‘ why 
did you go and do it 

Ah!” he did 
and now I have the explanation, | 


But I] 


vou gradually or you will never under 


croaned, a not know 
+} 
Lhnen 4 
am no happier. must break it to 
It began while I was playing my 
flute, didn’t it, Susan ?” 


i You 


how it began,” I told him. 


stand. 


know (or ought to know) best 

‘**T made use of some scandalous expres 
sions,” he continued. 

“You did indeed, Samuel, 
shame to you!” I replied. 

** Yes, but wait,” said he, earnestly. ‘* Do 


remember the voice I said them in 


and more 


vou 
was it like my own ?” 

‘The voice was as horrid as the words, 
said I. 

‘**And when I insulted Mr. Drozer, was 


as far as that goes,” 


it the same then ?” 

‘It was quite as disagreeable; but now 
I come to think of it—yes, it was differ 
ent—harder and clearer.” 

That,” said Samuel, slowly, ‘“was be 
cause Bimbo was speaking that time. 
Puddock began it.” 

‘What are you talking about, Samuel?” 
I cried. 

‘Susan”’—he brought it out in a sort of 
‘I am the most miserable being 
How it happened I don’t know, 
trick I have (of which 
you have told me so often) of going about 


burst 
on earth. 
unless from that 


with my mouth wide open; but as certain 
as I sit here talking to you, they have 
taken possession of me.” 
“They!” ] 
you mean ?” 
“Two devils,” 


cried ‘who? What do 
(with 
word in 


‘*two evil spirits, Susan.” 


he answered an 


apology for using such a my 
presence) ; 
Two evil fiddlesticks !” I said, angrily. 
“Samuel, I’m not going to believe that 
Tell me the truth, and say 
you inadvertently took more than was 
good for you, and are sorry for. it, and I 
may forgive you.. But don’t try to im- 
I’m not a fool, Samuel.” 
‘Whether vou believe me or not, it’s 
the awful truth, Susan. You would 
convinced at once but for the fact that at 
the the twin 
within me are dormant. I succeeded in 
allaying them for the time by procuring 
some cherry brandy at a confectioner’s 


nonsense. 


pose upon me. 
be 
demons 


present moment 
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for even they could not force me to en 
But the sl 


ng may shake them up again. and th 


a publie - house ohtest 
en 
oh, my goodness, Susan, you would have 
The 

ipel so abruptly yesterday 
elt that if I staid 


compel le d to dance 


" belie Ve me then! re 


asOn 


De 


I should 


This from Samuel, whom I h: 
up 


lid strike me as very serious 


vn to stand in a quadrille ey 


=a kept my landlady and 


nicht,’ 


mvself up all 


Friday he continued, ‘‘ by my 


~arking and howling. I wasafraid it was 
hvydrophobia till I had 
jug And 


he shuddered here 


nearly emptie d 


those 
out 


the water at last two” 


spoke and 


I’ 
vealed their names, and [ knew 


¢ 
ol 


the nature 
Why should you doubt 


Cases of demoniaeal possession have 


my disorder 
me ¢ 
been recorded even in modern times; they 
are said to be quite common in Germany, 
and whether that is so or not, Susan, Tam 
q ute certain that a couple of evil Spirits 
have managed to enter me, and | don't see 
any prospect of ever getting them out 
again!” 


He 


erieved that I was decidedly impressed, es 


was so genuinely distressed and 


pecially as I had never found Samuel out 
in untruth Have tried 


th 


an you any- 


ing L asked 

he 
mixed me a cooling told him 
that Then I 
got my landlady to make me a stiff tum 


aid went o the che mist’s, but 


draught I 


] 
ONLY 


would never do any good, 


bler of mustard and warm water 
‘And did that have any etfeet upon the 
I asked. 


s head sadly. 


the persons y” 
He shook h 
to stimulate 
his reply. 

- Why don't 
suggested. 

‘*T have,” he said. 
home from the office 
so artful, they kept perfectly quiet, and 
even his stethoscope detected nothing, so 


It 


susan, 


, 
only 


seemed them, was 


you consult a doctor 2?” 


‘*T went on my way 
but the demons are 


he simply laughed at me and advised me 
“to if I 
tracted enough already !” 
When Samuel left that evening I 
was almost convinced that I had been mis 


seek distraction’—as wasn't dis 


mie 


judging him cruelly, and that his strange 


symptoms were really as he assured 


ue, 
me,to a supernatural cause, but, as will 
be easily understood, there was little con 
solation in this. 

And the next day Samuel came to me 
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while the de mons were 
last 


had 


mvseil 


unworthy 


an nitv oO 


opport 


lL almost hesitate to 


. . 
learned in the course ol 


Is my Tear that 


but 


ho one 
I have 


‘this account, and I suppose I must 


+ ? | 
tuatements, undertaken 


seemed, then, that two demons had 


undoubtedly effeeted an entrance into my 


poor Samuel * Puddock Was the hame 
of the one who used the worse language, 


and insisted upon Samuel's taking stimu 


lants: and the sneering one called himself 


‘Bimbo” (though very likels was not 


il 
res 


his ul Dadnie and he was extremely par 


ticular about what Samuel ate Bimbo 


asserted that in a former life he had been 


a noted wit and diner out, but we eould 


> 1} 1 
Puddock hi: 


i 
l 
, , 
whether 


not dimcover id been 


in any business, though from expressions 


he let fall, we rather thought he might 
have been a boot-maker They were con 
strug ] if amica 


stantly 
bly, for the top place In Samuel 
Puddock 


ing profanity strean 


} 
Oiine, rOUgTTY \) 
and when 


Lot uppe rmost. the most shor 


ied from Samuel's un 


willing lips, while as often as Bir 


noo Ob 


tained precedence, poor Samuel made re 


marks which [hear were considered brill 


lant and witty, though | 
but il 


could see no 


thing in them myself l-nature and 


rudeness 
re il zed 


told 


I was terribly alarmed when I 
and | 


that the only thing to be done now 


the sad state he was in, him 
was to 
cet himself exorcised without delay. 

‘Ts that painful 7” asked Samuel 
think so,” I 


with a clergy man 


it’s 


Mr 


‘ } : 
| aon t said: aone 


we will get Drozer 
to perform it for you 
‘But think of the 


objected Samuel, 


talk thi re W I] be!” 


who, [could see, shrank 
from the ignominy and seandal of being 


l said 


done very quietly, and it was the only 


publicly exorcised; but it could be 


course; soat length he gave way. 

to 
fere, declaring that he had no reason to 
affliction had 


and that he could 


Mr. Drozer, however, refused inter- 


believe that such a fearful 
befallen Samuel at all 
conside red would 
but I 


1 
réai reason 


not take part in what he 


be an impious travesty; have al 


ways believed that the 
that he was afraid to go near Samuel, 

At last 
ed to do what was wanted 


who had formerly been in the ministry,and 


Was 


we found some one who consent- 


an old scholar 





ane 


~ 
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aione With 


hh back 


our 


Harr Was lTPOnM- 


W 


Inipression What 


except mMaxcing 


went worse 


the 
ing entered 


Samuel, and 


parlor ; 


ay, 


WICKE d S 


pir 


NEW 


Samu 


and W 


+ 
Ss 


such a 


» Lhe 


orse 


Vy set 
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themselves to force him to gratify their in 
clinations, and it makes me shudder now 
to think of the horrors my unfortunate 


Samuel must have endured. 
Th 
W t} 
vhieh would have been his ruin) he was 


ey always threatened to break out 
i him in office hours, and to avoid this 
pon 


+t 


Little Willing to submit to a great deal: to keep 


them in a good humor he was foreed to 


rive up his simple bun and milk lunch 


were eons, and take his demons to expensive 


and as they constantly com- 
ie had to go out 


cood restaurants; 


plained of feeling dull, ] 
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to the play, for their diversion. 
] he had not been 30.thoro irhly steady 
and regular, he must have contracted bad 
ie 


habits from these new courses, and as it 


+} alt + »-7)] t hs } 9] 
vas, the aiteration Co uldn thave veen al 


together good for him 
At the office, however,the only outward 
change was caused by Bimbo, who ke pt 
forcing him to utter witticisms till he 
gained quite a reputation for them, and 
ing showed me more clearly than 


s the fearful transformation that hae 
een wrought in Samuel, one of whose 
had been that he had never, 

like so many young men, tried to be funny 


Ol nusing The chief of his department 
vot in time to hear of Samuel's new pow 
ers, and must have spoken about him to 
sister, a Mrs. Lyon Damer, who was a 
rich widow with a fondness for collecting 


brilliant worldlings about her, for she sent 


Samuel an invitation to dinner. 
I wanted him to refuse, for I could not 
bear the 1dea of my lover disgracing him 
f } ly] tea hlae: Jinit 
s PaAShHhloOn ave tavies, VD the demons 
oth insisted upon his going ‘Puddock. be 
e thought the wine would be good, 
nd Bimbo, to gratify his taste for costly 
nds and intelleetual society: so in the 
i i Pamue } l to accept 
{ ‘ ] ) eS uewied 
It is strange, but badly as the spirits 
had made Samuel behave with ws, at Mrs 
. 


Damer’s they were propriety itself—ex 
cept that, as Samuel confessed to me after 
vard, he kept the whole table in roars of 
nbo uttered 


laughter by the things Bn 
through him; but Mrs. Lyon Dame1 


took a 
rat f incy to him, neverthe less, and oft 


en invited him again; what she was par 


cularly charmed by, she used to say, was 
the contrast between Samuel's appearance 


hi: nner—it 1 re oe soit 
and his manner—it was so ‘‘deliciously 


t was getting too piquant for me. 
Whenever we were together (which was 
not often now) I had to endure the most 
abominable language from that horrid 
Puddock, while Bimbo turned eve ry thing 
I said and did into ridicule. It was all 
for Samuel to assure me of his 


I 
devotion in the pauses, but I was 


be ing worn out by the worry of it. 

As I said to aunt, who now knew all. 
what security or repose c yuld If el so l ne 
as Land Samuel made up a perpetual quar- 
tette? Treally did not see that, as a right- 
minded and self-respecting girl, I cor ld be 


= 


expected to put uy 
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agreed with me, tho igh we were both 
Ul ily sorry for poor de ir Samuel] 

So the next time we met I spoke out 
plainly, taking an opportunity when his 
tormentors were lulled for a season 

These nast daemons re « Yr you 
apart from me, I told him, and vou 
don’t even make an effort to strucel 
against them you give way tothe 1 ev- 
ervl ne; you will si eas bac S they 
are, and I tell you,once for all, that 1! e 
had enough of it I see no ¢ ice of 
th ; im the way you go on 
now, with your balls and parties And 
you must be spending ali the money you 
saved up, too 

Do you think I enjoy myself hie 
said, bitter] Ah, Susan, [had more 1 
enjoyment over those quiet games of 
goose than in all the oiitter and iyvety 
Pu Oe! ind Bimbo ] Inge neé l ) 

I don’t believe yo [ said If you 
didn't like glittering, you wouldn't ¢o and 
glitter as you do. And I'm tired of it 
Samuel; and there must be an end of it 

‘Do you mean to ourengagem nt he 
wa 


"I said; ‘‘at all events, till you 
‘ xe 
| 


are yourself again 


‘Understand this, Susan,” he told me 
‘If you abandon me now, you lose me 


forever.” 
‘Samuel,’ I cried, aghast, ‘‘ those hor 
rid things are not killing you, are they ?” 
‘No, hereplied,consei ntiot sly ;° they 
don't seem to affect my health; but Bimbo 


is making me more and more agreeable to 


Mrs. Damer, and I ean see lam prod icing 


: ; 
a decided impression upon her: J] pay—or 
1 


rather Bimbo pays—her such outrag 


} 
1( 


compliments, and Puddoeck is eunnin 
enough to leave it all to him, for of eourse 
they would both like me to marry a rich 
widow.” 

‘* Haven't you any voice in the mat- 
ter ?’ I said. ‘* But perhaps you care about 
this Mrs. D: ? 








I can’t bear her: she frichte ns me 
horribly, Susan,” he answered; ‘* but now 
that your saving influence is about to be 
removed, I m Ly hear n Vs If propose to 
he rany day ai 

This made me reflect. After all, was it 
not my duty to make one more effort 
save poor Samuel from being sacrificed 


t 

to 
a rich and handsome widow? I thought 
that it certainly was, and just then a new 
plan oecurred to me, from which I hoped 
much 


——— 


— 
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one more chance, Sam- of the two), though whenever dear Sam- 


+ 


ll you faithfully whi iel could get a word in on his own ae- 
count, he ap logized for the pair of them 

[ tried not to mind, and Kept on re ading 

lil last Bimbo saw that it 

no use, and took to sulking, leaving 

the interi ipting to be done by P iddoek. 

We kept him in order with the senna, 

which pr yved more effectual than we 
could have hoped, because it was equal] 
inpalatable to both demons, and as Bim 

bo chose to throw all the blame of it upon 

his companion, a violent quarrel sprang 
up between them, in the course of whicl 

they romped with Samuel about the room, 

and broke some of aunt's best china. 

[I am obliged to confess that my treat 


1 
{ 


ment did not seem to loosen them to any 
extent, but still—thanks to the senna—the 

at seeds were sown that evening of a dissen- 
sion which kept them from ever combin 


he glanced with s pris Ing to annoy Samuel in future. W hen 


“What have you gotout all ey r the one attempt d to disgrace him by 


‘s for, and that cup % an outburst, he was instantly suppressed or 

thwarted (out of pure spite) by he other: 
part of my treatment,” ld and though, of course, Samuel's internal 
p to this time, Sam ol, : u hav sulk he were rendered even more 
vere by this state of things, it 


t answered [ want you to him to remain at his duties in the 


ing your demons ineverything, 
that you mean to be the master without causing a public seandal, which 
MOT: Instead of laying was something to be thankful for. 

] two persons In other respects we did not seem to be 
your course should be to advancing atall. Samuel took my advice, 
lf as unattractive an abode and insisted on going to lectures and chap 

as ever you can. I don't think els as before, and lived chic fly on water 
ould be likely to relish useful in- gruel and bread and butter; but still he 
do you? Well,lam going to could not starve either of his demons out. 
id to you out of Maunder’s Trea He told me that, as far as he could as- 
Knowl lge , and some of the tray certain their sentiments, they had ss pa- 
inkerton’s Voyages, whi h Un rate ly come to the conclusion that al 
n willed to me: you like hay- though he was not all they could desire 
ind improved, and if Bimbo as a residence, he was clean and comforta- 
is his fault, not ours, a ble and well kept; and, upon the whole, 
se for him! for Pud hh sty selfish things thought they 
himself unpl yi night worse than stay where they 
p of what is in that cup—it were 
tea. I know you don’t mind But this calmer period did not last long. 
but Iam sure he will.” There was a grand fancy bazar being got 
‘eried Samuel, gratefully, * up, in which Mrs. Damer was to 
you will drive them ot ‘me, stall, and both the evil spirits insisted upon 
Samuel's going to it. I knew something 
I felt confident of do would happen if he did, and tried all I 
a turbulent time of it, for could to prevent him, but Samuel said 
siderably vexed at having both the demons had made such a point 
the charades and spend the of it that he did not dare to irritate them 
th me and Maunder, and sever- by staying away, and so he went. 
; he broke out into scathing abuse; That evening about nine o'clock I heard 
as much worse when Puddock Samuel's ring, and ran to let him in my- 
ppermost (for he was farthecoarser self. I saw at once that something had 





THE 


ned, he so frightfull 
‘What did I tell 
new harm would come of it; 


looke d 


Vv flabby 
you y”? I] 


happ 
i imp 
eried. ai hk 
but vou would 
Do 


| hardly KHOW how 


FO. Tell me the worst.” 


iot blame me, dearest,” he said. 
to tell you; but it is 
And then he sat down oppo 
At the bazar he 


te against his own 


good news " 

. . 17 
site me and told me aul, 
had bee I f ra vine qui 


inclination 


he had put nit 


e and soul of the place; 
o ratile after raffle, and won 
everything, f na lawn tennis 
sed doll. But this rood 


vith 


marker to a dre 
had only 


KIL HICre We Oil i \ 


fortune terror, 


for he 
1n it. 


Then Pu risen and driven 


im tl 
champagne 
till he felt il] 


and after that some body pe rsuaded him 


to go and be electrified for twopence at a 

in a side tent. 

1 Bimbo both tried to dis 
id muel, ‘‘ but I 

bered your counsels, Susan, and ] 

Oh. the 


h, ULI 


tric 


ralvanie b: 


ttery 

= Puddock al 
suade me,” sa remem 
insisted. 
agony I went through as the elee 
current pe rvaded me, and how those 
ed! TJ assure you there was not 


Lo 


to be seen anyw here after the first 
But I couldn't let go, and 


r about, screeching and 


five minutes 
there I was, 
awful, Susan, and 
And then all at once 


he had come up top 


barking —it 
I was so ashamed! 
out can Puddoc k f 
for the refreshmen » and the bat 
tery must have taken him unawares. | 
felt the relief ] 


moment 


ts, vou set 
instantly; it was a precious 


Bimbo out next?” I eried. 
~ how glad I am!” 


‘And you got 
‘Oh ' 
Samuel seemed disconcerted. ‘‘ No, I 
didn’t get him out,” he said; ‘‘ he is hold 
ing on still.” 
‘But why didn’t you keep on ?” I said, 
feeling vexed that Samuel 


nissed such a chance of dislodging the 


should have 
two together. 

‘*T could not stand the torture any long 
er.” “T had to let go. And I 
would not go through it again for any 
I should die on the 


“ 2 
he said. 


earthly consideration. 
battery.” 

And though I tried hard, I could not 
get Samuel to go and be electrified again; 
he seemed panic-stricken by the very idea, 
and even the cer ( 
maining intruder failed 
unwillingness. 


e e . . } 
tainty of ejecting the re 


to overcome his 
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for a time: 
} 


hn ielt, and he 


probably discouraged, and we 


Qt} 
there was 
were two to 


17 1 
one should pre Vall 


end. 


5 umuel 


in the 


on, now when 


and 
the evenings, instead 
Maunder or travels, I chose the Fairchild 


Family to read aloud from; it 


came oO ie n of 
sa 
I did hope that 


to the deny 


pretty 
parts 
n and 


and moral tale, and 


Of 1t would come home 
1 


him. 


| co 


ften 


SO 


ild rot disen » t} + +) 
ud not discover that this 


Bimbo, though he 


was 
made his 
¢ remarks from time to time 
the and 


almost fancy that he 


I could 
was amused by it. 


and 


seemed to follow story, 
particu- 
ltoreth- 


ase 


This disheartened us both, 
mam who lost e« nfidence 


} 
i 


] 
ly 1e 1 


aid he was certain his ¢e was a 


‘ame in 
me that 


1] 


Bimbo had been disturbing him all 


One evening he « 


7] 


looking very low indeed, and told 
day, 
and he fully expecte d to be torn asunder if 
I persisted in reading aloud much longer. 
Under the really did 
think it be prude nt to on 

for that evening at all 
proposed that we should 
But at this Bimbo protested 
that he could stand 
anything but my conversation, and that 
if he had any more of that, he should feel 
compelled to rip Samuel up. 
This horrible threat frig 
much that I was tempted, 


circumstances ] 


not would 


LO 

with the treatment 

events, and so 
e-: 4 

talk instead. 
oe 7 | ] ] o 

violentiy, aeciaring 


tened me so 
just for that 
It happened 


that, somehow or other, a little book con- 


once, to propitiate the fie nd. 


taining a collection of humorous sayings 
and had the 
house, it lying about, and 


comic anecdotes got into 
and ] had se 
thought of it at this crisis asa possible 
means of quieting the unruly spirit. 

I had grave doubts whether I was not 
before 
timmon, but nevertheless I got the book 
and began to read out of it. 

I could not have read more than 


en pages or so before Samuel suddenly 


acting wrongly in thus bowing 


a doz- 


commenced flinging somersaults round the 
room, and uttering between every revolu- 
tion the most heart-rending how]s. They 
brought aunt in from the next room, where 
was knitting, as usual, but I told her 
that Bimbo seemed a little fractious that 
evening, read on, thinking that I 
should be certain to calm the demon in 
time if I only persevered. 

But seeing that Samuel continued to 
il he must have been bruised all 


she 


and 


» | } 
bound unt 
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SOME RECOLLECTIONS 


Lord Houghton on board 


a ee 
ite Mag 


, 
imperial cour 


ptember 1 


th of S« 
who, for a variet 


} 
and some domestic, was 

' ’ “a 
is watering place fash 


his most for 


ected some ol 


ls of war, including the Ma 


Flandre, and the 


il this point, 


Vagnanim 
Whieh at an 
to 


] 
> squadaron 
} 


nse he was 


\t] 


the month wa 


hen try ing 
for his unt 
elected 
1e fl; 


O aceon 


0 co on board tl 1s 


+ 


and invitations t 
ere extended to a number of 
ind to all the 

ted at 

(merican, Dolz, th 

he Fre teau Renard, 
lomatist, Mercier, at that time 

Madrid, two 


Spanish embas 


gations then 


Biarritz, inelu les 


Prussi 


neh court, Cha 


besi 


ng, 
in ambassa 
diy 
ambassador to 


1 attached to the 


hh 


ris, and Baron Werther, the Prus 
Madrid. 


iests on this oceasion was Lord 


yassador at Among the 


The Emperor turned the op 
» political account: by dispens 


+} 


decorations among the more 


meritorious officers and crews of the fleet 
On our ret to the wharf, Lord Hough 
I walked 

Our conversation naturally turned 

ffairs in America. 


my 


torvether to our lode 


The rupture be 
1 President Johnson and leading Re 
had already assumed serious 


mS 
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he 


an opening to any ey i] spirits 


that would never 


afford 
Tho 


ers who have ever passed through sin 


ilar experiences and | hope the Vv are Gr 


will understand what we felt: it would | 
int 


Mrs 


} 1 
Oo try to deseribe it for others. 


to 
and I al 


" Neds ; 
Damer asked Samuel dinner 
yn after his happy recovery, 
ly 


ved him to go, but, singul enouch, 
he has never been at home 


when he has 
called since, and altogether it does seem 
s if Samuel was not nearly so sought aft 
‘now as he used to be. 


at 


his natural state 


But there is one 


person le in the world who pre fers 


,and that is his 
ife, for I am h ippy to say that I possess 
Samuel all to myst lf now. 


him in 


OF LORD HOUGHTON. 

proportions, and talk of his impeachment 
already rife in the press. I remem 
Lord remark that he 
ght Johnson’s position was substan 

tially right, and it was to be regretted, he 

thought, he did how to 

maintain it with more dignity. I was 

favorably impressed by the general sobrie 


Houglhton’s 


that not 


d 


kne yW 


ty and eatholicity of his judgment, and 
the 


about 


range and fullness of his information 
European and American affairs. 
This impressed me the more at the time 
as I had till then known of him only as 
a poet. 

A few days later we arranged to make 
an excursion into Spain to visit the birth- 
place and tomb of Ignatius Loyola at As 
petia. We left Biarritz on Tuesday even 
ing, the 2d of October, for Saint Sebastian, 
where we slept, and where I recollect that 
we were compelled to occupy the same 
He had thrown with 
Prosper Mérimée, who was residing with 
the imperial household at the Villa Eu 
vénie, at Biarritz, and commenting upon 
life at the villa, he said Mérimée had told 
m that there were no books there, nor 
any one who would have ever read a book 
if there had been. 


chamber. been 


iil 


The Emperor had been 
taken very ill the night after his visit to 
the Magenta, and as many as three hot 
baths a day had been prescribed for him. 
This desperate treatment Lord Houghton 
told me had been accompanied by equally 
heroic political measures. 


ne 


In anticipa- 
tion of a fatal termination of his illness, a 
commission had been made out and placed 
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in the hands of Fleury 
ince upon the com 


f War. SU) 


death } 


morning 
f brown-bread, we took 
at eight o’clock for Zumaragua, 
Our road 
a hilly and extremely pic- 
the part highly 

At Zumaragua, which 

lace of only about one thousand in- 


we arrived about eleven. 


most 


we proceed d to for a 
ke us on to Aspetia while our 


We rot the best 


was a 


arrange 


Was preparing 


1} 
ve coul 


hour 
41 
hroug} 
and hilly than that 
ve had passed during the 
ubstantially the same in 


iulture and general appearance, reaching 


t > ‘ + 
he eonven 


I say 
ve now found it to be. 


} 
I 


about half 


for such v 


past one. 
‘onvent 
in Which Loyola was born is 

lly as he left it But in 
the latter part of the seventeenth century 


ere substanti: 


it was inclosed by a superb edifice or san- 
tuario, and dedicated to the uses of a Jes- 


TI lesion uN . fiop 
he aesigns were ft } 


ult college, 
Fontana, and the 
Marianne of Austria. 


A man was selling skins of 


by Carlo money 

kind 
entered, and a 
number of poor people were coming out 
and another 
We were put in 
relation with a friar some sixty years of 
age, who spoke French fairly well for a 
Spaniard, and who offered to be 
rone. He first called our attention to the 


some 


to one of the friars 


as we 


yitn supplies of one sort 


irnished from within. 


our cice- 


walls of the house, still standing, in which 
Loyola was born, and then took us into 
the santuario, or temple. 


lethroned 
lemy, for it 
was of solid silver, and of great pecuniary 
value. Strangely enough, however,it had 
always back again to its 
in thi t 
fortunes of the 
,so often cast down, but never de 


stre »\ ed 


found its Way 


He 
I 


home, its value unimpaired, s respect 
singularly typifying the 
soeety 
Ascending a flight of steps, we 
were next shown w room, in 
yol born, 
and which had since been converted into 


»} el It was into th 


which we were told t] 


also that 
Was wounded at 


of Pampeluna, and here he was 


is room 
borne after he 

the sieo | 
successfully treated by St. Peter, who came 
down from heaven on purpose to prescribe 
»are informed by his earliest 

It occurred to 


oOniy one oi the 


me that as 


Luke was the apostles to 
} skill in medicine has 
ever been attributed, it 
most natural 


tles,to have offered his se 


whom any special skill 
| would have been 


for him, if any of the apos 


rvices on this Ooc- 


easion, ild have looked 


However, it wo 


in us so much like questioning the truth 


of the legend to have invited 


tion of this apparent slight put 


upon the 
il I ke 
This cha 


el was decorated with carvings, some ¢ 


professional merits of St. Luke th 
iny troubles strictly to myself 


ed and some painted, illustrating the mi- 
d marvellous events of the il- 


lustrious patie nt’s life. 


raculous at 
In the wall 

original structure is a stone slab, from 
which I took the 


my note book the following inscription: 


liberty of copying int 


Casa Sol 
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. was another vlaau 
m was another plaq 


with a design upon it of 


ain 
nh Cé 


OD) 


W hat this bar 

3) ild signify Yr 
not even form 

proved 
1 


had 
i 


$s room, having 
Peter, that 
»>weeks and weeks 
es of the saints, 
spirit tal knight 
secrated the 
the foundations 
iy organization which 
ymparatively unimpair 


ct at once of the most 


otion and the most intense hos- 


al 


organization that has ever 


» been 


T 


sO 


es | 


Two women were 
rs when we entered. 
memorials of its most 

nt which were shown us 
what was repre sented 
the curtains of Loyola's 
r,some ten inches wide, 
old, re nade r( d conspicu- 
al patent or charter f 
of the college, } 
rnatures of Loyola ani 
eC premises, whi ] ] 


1) . 
rv coliemiate purposes 
t I 


were now oecupied by 
Our guide informed 
ne of the only three Jes 


vermitted in Spain, and 


isively devoted to the prep 


yn 


} 


a 


hich lies between 


\ 


aries for foreign service 


lay in the rear of the con 


noisy mountain stream, 
17 1 ° 
volien by recent rains 


he econ 


t 
the ly one I saw in 


y covered with 
as entirely bald 


iosity about the interior 


( 


lingered outside to con 


unquil valley before us, 


» CO 


ivent wi set as a pre 


esque hills which 


sion on every siae Valleys 


t 
11 
i 


in his childhood must 
ills whieh he must have 


in their ‘‘endless infan- 


‘looked to us to day just as they must 
ve looked to his youthful eyes four cen 
1es ago. My companion and [ had no- 

g to say, for each was absorbed by 

ownmeditations. Whatwerethethou 
passing through his mind I had no curios- 
ity to learn, for I was wholly preoccupied 
with the reflection that at the time when 
Loyola was cradled in this obscure and 
ovely valley, Columbus was concluding 
his preparations for the expedition which 
give to Europe anew continent 
to the world a re present ilive gvovern- 
After spending some two hours on 
premises, I sauntered away to our 
carriage, wondering whether any two 
events were ever initiated in the same 
tate and chronologically so near to each 
other which exerted a more important in 
fluence, humanly speaking, upon the des 
tinies of the human race than the discov 
ery of America and the establishment of 
the Society of Jesus. 

Our carriage was drawn by a horse and 
a mule, their owner evidently having not 
been trained under the Levitical law. The 
mule, for reasons best known to himself, 
was not at all pleased with the idea of re- 
turning to his stable at Zumaracua. It 
was plain enough that he wished to tarry 
with the Jesuits. The driver, unwilling 
to spare the rod and spoil the mule, beat 
him unmercifully, which the mule re- 
sented with the weapons which nature 
had put into his legs, and it was at one 
time a question whether he would kick 
himself or our vehicle to piece s, either 
of which catastrophes would have been 
sufficiently embarrassing to us, as we must 
have travelled some distance to procure 
any other transportation ‘‘than the tan- 
dem that nature gave us.” The unplea- 
sant differences, however, between the 
mule and the driver were finally compro- 
mised upon some terms—what they were 
we could not learn, as neither spoke a 
language we could understand—and we 
managed to reach the railway station just 
as the train swept in. We were so grate- 
ful to have been spared a night at the po- 
sada of Zumaragua that, instead of grum- 
bling at our driver, we congratulated our 
selves upon being the most fortunate of 
travellers. 

Some of Lord Houghton’s remarks on 
this trip have lingered in my memory. 
He said Disraeli—he was not yet Lord 
Beaconsfield—despised books and literary 
men, and never had a literary man at his 
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Flowers 
and explosively, : * Lord Hou 
r of politeness rather : 


is amused. His 


tion to f 
the Middl 


court, of | 
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) ( man ‘ t 
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\ i va in 
! bie a ( te literary 
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to tert » very distin« 
1 l f ! theo 
8) i i Th) 
( cult b nt than fo 
o vield to our appeals at 
Mal ave on ne Lhe 
( ( na it a hot 
Lia 1 a Lhe eae 
| \ l l dered 
ctim. T e was a prett 
tv bet 1 them, neither 
hi ) est te of h 
manner of reading them 
ent tot ) sion the 
The p { select 
een rendered more dramat 
»? melod y b b reader 
to rive th t responsi 
rsh Ip ] ho one els 
All who ] 1 them felt 
recited DV these tWo Vvene i 
1 t oeeas ere thence 
{ m Ut! 1 they ever had 
to tho vho had only 
t to London, in 1877 
Pilde: V2 tation to 
| Houghton, on our arriva 
ted us at Queenstown 
i 
» his guests o evenin t 
ib in London, I believe, is the 
terary men on Sunday even 
ron Monday mornings, for its 
rely assemble before midnight 
t it is easy to underrate Lord 
nd it is equall easy to ove 
Li f the epicurean faith 
{ s all of life to live, if not 
1 to die [o such the richest 
poetical inspiration are never 
may be dou 1 whether any 
1 he ( ! re ide ately 
vhat and he felt and 
y. Persons of d posi 
I nes of am eo if disor 
ter had stra. fascination 
e as they had for himself. He 
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felt as lively a curiosity to know a phi 
nomenally bad man as a phenome nally 


SF pe rhaps, bee wse accord 


ood one pal \ 
ing toconventional standards the latt« rare 
the rarer. Nothing human or inhuman 
lay beyond the range of his curiosity 
peculiarity which I once heard illustrated 
by the following story. Whether true o 
not, there is nothing improbable about 
\ criminal was to be hung at nine o’eloc 
the event to be announced to the publi 
by the firing of a gun Some one 


Hloughton’s breakfast table remarked that 
it was after nine and the gun had not be 
red the execution, therefore, mus have 
been postponed, ‘*Oh no,” promptly r« 
plied his sister; ‘“‘the man has sure] 
been hung, or brother would have 


Whether fro 


a spirit of generous toleration, or charit 


Him here at breaktTast 


or love of fair play, or sympathy for 

weaker party, or a curious taste for the 
paradoxical, or all these combined, his 
muse seemed to have been consecrated t 
the defense of people and conduet that 
} 


were on the defensive. 1oOuL rh hot 


neg with the oreat ore of the worid, 
Lord Houghton long before his death had 


secured for er an enduring plac 
among the poets « fk) id 


Society has sustained even a greate: 
loss than literature by Lord Houghton’s 
death, for he has left few, if any, behind 


him who ieee his resources fo. 
: . + ‘ 
agreeabie and memorabie conversation 


His treasures of knowledge and anecdote, 


collected froma personal intercourse with 


he notable people of all civilized coun 


tries, as well as from their literatures, wer 
inexhaustible. Yet he was not the leas 
of a gossip, and never a bore. Few men 
ever said less that they would wish not to 
have said, or said what the \ had to say in 


better manner, and few men with so 
large an acquaintance have ever lived all 
of whose talk was so well worth presery 
ing. Herichly deserveda Boswell. His in 

terest 1n people and things that were “‘ off 
color,” though much criticised, sometimes 
exhibited him in a most attractive light 
A person had robbed him and was arrest 
ed Houghton went to see him, and ques 
tioned him about his motives for commit 
ting theerime with which he was charged 
The man confessed that he was known t 

the London police as a thief, and ther 
was no other way for him to get his liv 
ing 


r but by stealing, for as soon as he got 


work, the police warned his employers, 
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and they dismissed him. Houghton 
asked him if he thought he could live 
honestly if he were established where he 
was not known. The man said that if he 
could get to Australia he was sure he 
could get on there without difficulty. 
Houghton took the man at his word, paid 
his passage, gave him quite a large sum 
of money—I think it was £100—and took 
the trouble to go down to the ship to 
see him off. The man went out to Aus 
tralia, prospered, wrote frequently to his 
benefactor, and Lord Houghton, whom I 
once interrogated about the truth of the 
story, told me that the last time he heard 
from the man he was holding an impor 
tant and responsible local office, to which 
he had been elected by the suffrages of 
his fellow-citizens. 

This was only one of the multitude of 
“His little nameless, unremembered acts 

Of kindness and of love,” 


which have disposed Lord Houghton’s 
vast acquaintance to place a generous 
and charitable construction upon his nu- 
merous eccentricities. That he had many 
cecentricities he would have been the first 
to admit, for he had no occasion to be 
ashamed of them. They were the eecen 
tricities of a manly nature, and of a most 
gifted and accomplished gentleman. With 
his uncommon good sense and rare ac- 


Chita’s € 


HE moralists are fond of pointing out the 

unimportance of a single human life, and 
Addison, in his‘ Vision of Mirza,” pictures the 
world as a bridge through which the passen- 
gers suddenly disappear, while the constant 
throng pours on unheeding and apparently 
undiminished. Thackeray often muses in the 
same vein. The siste, riator, he says, scarcely 
holds the traveller’s foot long enough for him 
to say * poor fellow.’ and pass on ; for it is ob- 
servable that even in Christendom, whose doc- 
trine is that this world is but a vale of tears, 
the instinctive exclamation upon hearing that 
some one has left it is,“*Tom gone! poor fel- 
low.” 

The uncertainty of life is so evident that it 
seems only in accord with the idea of a be- 
neficently ordered universe that no individual 
should be essential to the course of events. 
Yet historically the individual appears to be 
ofthe utmost importance. The great forward 
movements of the race and of civilization are 
identified with a man or a few men, without 
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complishments, if he had been a little 
more ambitious, or if his aims in life had 
been set to a little higher key, there is 
hardly any place of dignity in England 
too exalted to have fallen within the range 
of his legitimate aspirations. But faith 
in the future of humanity is essential to 
the higher forms of life. 

The world’s highest honors do not fall 
to those whose whole philosophy of human 
existence is summed up in the following 
Horatian verses, written by Lord Hough- 


ton as early as 1831: 


CARPE DIEM. 
Youth that pursuest with eager pace 


Thy even wavy, 


Thou pantest on to win a mournful race: 


Loiter; enjoy! 


Once past, thou never wilt come back agai 
A second Boy 
The hills of Manhood wear a noble face 
When seen from far; 
The mist of light from which they take their grace 
Hides what they are, 
The dark and weary path those cliffs between 
Thou canst not know, 
And how it leads to regions never green, 
Dead fields of snow. 
Pause while thou may’st, nor deem that fate thy 
gain 
Which, all too fast, 
Will drive thee forth from this delicious plain, 
A Man at last. 


ay Chute. 


whom success would seem to have been doubt- 
ful. This impression is hardly to be removed 
by saying that such men are but representa- 
tives ofa general tendency. For however true 
this may be, the special representative was ap 
parently necessary, and it is not clear that with- 
out him the work would have proceeded. 
Charles Sumner made an interesting collec- 
tion of intimations in literature and specula- 
tion of the probability of a western continent 
long before the time of Columbus, which he 
called Prophetic Voie 8, and in a recent speech 
John sright, alluding to the book, wonders 
that he did not include in it, as prophetic of 
our national greatness while we were yet colo- 
nies, Hume’s remonstrance with Gibbon, who 
proposed to write his history in French. Hume 
begged him to write in English, because the 
sritish establishments in America promised 
superior strength and stability to English his- 
tory. There was, undoubtedly, this vague fore- 
cast of the western world before it was re- 
vealed, and there were voyagers long before 








Columbus who had sailed over the western 
horizo1 The legends of the visits of the 
Northmen to the coast of New England are 
t all fable. But yet except for Columbus 
New World would not at that time have 
cover und all that depended upon 

( it that time would have been 
therwise It is in this way that the individ 
seems to be essential to the precise world 


h is shown in another way by 
the action of Jolin Adams in the Continental 
Conere Take that one man out of that as 


it can not be said that the 








rican ¢ would not have gained their 

nce, yet the course of events would 

way Cl ( t, and 1 3 equ ] 
eC ¢ what the differ 

ha It was the individua 

t q in John Adams 

li Jeffer called him, the Col 

leper ( Che Colossus was it 

ist that time; but except for John 4 





Another blameless hero of this century, 


a 
= 
J 


vice to humanity was very great and 
memorable, is Sir Samuel Romilly, whose firm 






but gentle persi tence ameliorated the penal 
laws. They were curiously inhuman. It is 
redible that, at a time so near our own, E 
tlemen and statesmen could have su 


tained and defended them. They were, in 
'y many, and their modifica 
But public opinion, to 
e effective, must be concentrated. The ar- 
row, to stick fast, must be brought to a fin 


and penetrating point. A cause must have its 











pioneer, and until he appears it is impossible 
to say in whom the necessary qualities will be 
united sut when he comes there is no ques 
tio If Romilly had dropped through the 
bridge while he was still hesitating whether 
to follow his father’s trade of jewelle r, the 
work that he did would not then have been 


accomplished. The penal laws undoubtedly 
would have been mitigated. But the relief 
would have come later, and all the suffering 
pain, and wrong of every kind resulting from 
the unchanged laws during the period from 
their refggm under Romilly to their probable 
reform | Romilly died early were saved to 
i to humanity by him. Was his 
e of no moment ? 
ter history results might have 
nt, and the national situation 
s, had Lincoln and Grant 
ridge of Mirza’s vision 
small shop-keeper in Illinois 
ind the other a cadet at West Point. The 
Union probably would have been maintained, 
but the value of such a head and such a hand 
in maintaining it is incalculable. <A little 
more selfishness, a little more ambition, a lit- 
tle less magnanimity and simple rectitude 
f the current, a twig or a 
tuft diverting it, and the course of the river 
had been different, and instead of the rich and 











the least swerve o 
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peaceful meadow there had been an arid des- 
ert. In any other men the same precise com- 
bination would have been improbable. There 
would have been the little more or the little 
less, and the individuality of these two men 
accounts for the exact result that we see, like 
that of Washington in the Revolution. 

Is the individual life, then, of such unimpor- 
tance? Does everything go on as before when 
any single wayfarer drops through the bridge ? 
Is the course of events unaflected, whoever 
may live or die? Or would not some great 
wrong have been sooner righted, some forward 

tep have been earlier taken, some cruel and 
wide-spread suffering relieved, if the youth, 
now forever nameless, who vanished yesterday 
from our side, had lived out the threescore 
years and ten ¢ 

IN the courts of law ex parte testimony is not 
very persuasive, and a man accused of murder 
will be in danger of hanging if he can pro- 
duce no witness of his innocence but himself. 
So, in any society of intelligent persons, the 
man who celebrates his own virtues and extols 
his own heroism, and generally blows his own 
trumpet, is not regarded as a saint or hero 
but rather as a swashbuckler and Bombastes: 
There is an invincible conviction that merit is 
modest, and that the boaster is Ben Jonson’s 
Captain Bobadil, who easily kills his thou- 
sands of foes “by computation,” but slays 
none at all by coun 

Yet there have been undoubtedly men of 
great qualities, like Lord Chatham, who were 
very vain, and everybody who has seen many 
famous persons recails among them absorbing 
egotists, who engrossed the conversation and 
talked about themselves. There is a good 
story told of a distinguished man who had 
been ill at a time when public attention was 
concentrated upon important public events, 
and when he was asked eagerly by a friend 
who supposed him to know what was likely 
to happer, * Well, what is the news this morn- 
ing?” he replied, “ Thank you, I think that 
I feel rather easier than I did yesterday.” 

This, however, is to be said of the egotism 
of many distinguished men, that if their con- 
versation be egotistical, their association with 
other distinguished persons and with impor- 
tant events has been often so close and inti- 
mate that their talk is very interesting. If 
they are the heroes of their own tale, yet the 
tale is well worth the telling, although it is 
undeniable that the hero would seem to be 
more heroic if he were less conscious of hero- 
ism. It is, indeed, possible for a man to tell 
the story of which he is the central figure so 
modestly that he seems more than ever heroic. 
This is the kind of simplicity with which 
Robinson Crusoe narrates his adventures. He 
is solely intent upon the story, not upon him- 
self. 

Dr. Kane, the arctic explorer, had the same 
simplicity. Just after his return, and before 
he had written his book, the Easy Chair heard 
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m tell the tale of his voyage at a little din- from the receipts for advertising, they do n 
rat ‘lub. Thacke ray Was one advertise each other for n thing, ind cons 
7 leed the dinner grew out quently each must advertise itself. All 
f Thackeray’s wish to see the doctor, The blowing of the journal's trumpet in honor 
and the telling we ey ally al lichtful, its nterpris sup ik ity, ¢ 
. ind as the brave little man paused in speak-  ete., rtisement. The brag and boast 
o, Thackeray arose from his chair to his full professional, like the swagger ¢ 
] it and gravely asked the giver of the feast 1 his part; andeas the player lay 
ether Dr. Kane would probably permit him le with the costume of the cha 
é to kneel down and kiss his boots. Kane him- ippears to you, as he essentially is, 
self was as much surprised as any one of th juiet and retiring of men—like th 
sts, and laughed as gayly at the droll hom comedian Finn, tor instance, fit 
owe ot the Englishman so the edito 
But this canon of good-breeding, which re f-puffery bel 
res that & m iall not ce rate himself 1 s the most ge 
5 lently suspended in the case of newspa is plainly as unjust, t 
pers, which do certainly blow the most pro- that the editor who ce 
meed blasts upon their own trumpets,and  uberantly 1s the most rk 
r tell a liste and ill-mannered of m« 





most resonant manner teil a 





vorld of their enterprise and pu because Mr, Jefferson is I 
r superiority to all competitors. We learn the stage, he is constant 
m the papers themselves of the Immense ta S i ife, and drinki ry ¥C ical 
er-renewed bumpers 





rest which their articles awaken, and of and yi 
} 





eenel il recognition of thi fact that thei 
ws is fresher and more spicy than that of A GRANDFATHER recently revisiting M 
y rival,and that the s cial or other move- Vernon after more than a half-century’s al 
ent which they have initiated is proceeding — sence, and recaliing the trees and every cet 
prosperously to triumph, and that the Presi- in the landscape, upon sp iking to his grand 


t. or the Governor, or Congress, has wisely son, who was with him, of certain events 








eeded the advice which they ve given. Washington's life which were perfectly fami 
The excellent jo their own fidelity iar to him when he first came as a | t 
» principle and and give us their Mount Vernon, was surprised to find 
rd that they act upon the highest motives. grandson evidently knew little of them 
Now the boaster, as we have already seen, there was nothing which in his young 
ay be the hero that he de scribes. The Gas- the father knew better than the story of 
ns gave their name to gasconade, but they Washingt n’s life and times. One 
vere doughty fellows notwithstanding, and if books which the stripling Abraham 


Pinkney was solicitous about his fril ‘ra- read by the light of the fire,as he lay upor 


vats, he was none the less peerless in debate. the floor in his father’s Indiana cabin, was 





The journal which trumpets its own ener; Weems’s Life of Washington—the source 
enterprise, and prosperity may be mer‘ great part of the Washington domestic legend 
> ’ J } } 





the truth: and there is one consideration and of most of the fable—and Lincoln pulled 
vhich seems to absolve the pr pric tor or the fodder for two davs for the owner of the book 
editor as such from the obligations of social as satisfaction for some injury done to it 


comity which rest upon him as a man. The f{ the uncertainty of the lad at Mount 


Ver- 


eton shows a deci 








same person who, as ¢ ditor or proprietor, brags non in regard to W 
and boasts like a quack doctor or cheap jack of interest in our history 
upon the comic stage, shall be in private in- att ntion is turning to it more generally than 
tercourse a very Mercutio, the most urbane ever, and that such uncertainty will have an 
ind modest of gentlemen. He brags profes- excuse no longer.’ The modern school ot 
ionally, not personally. He swaggers and French historians—Mignet, Michelet, Thierry, 
ogmatizes not as Snug the joiner, but as the Martin, Thiers, Louis Blanc, and the rest—was 
ion, in the play that he has undertaken to quickened into life by the revolution of Italy, 
perform, As your guest he would shrink and and since our civil war our literary t ilent has 
lush to assert truculently that he is superior shown itself nowhere more positively and dis 
to anybody at the table. But as the editor or tinctly than in its contributions to American 
proprietor he does not hesitate to announce in history Jancroft, Hildreth, Prescott, Irving, 
the most strident type, so to speak, that he al- and Motley are the great group of our earlier 
together outstrips all his comrades ofthe press. historians, and more re cently Parkman 
Why does he do it ? Simply because no- Gay and Schouler and Me Master and Hig: 
dy else will do it for him. It is essential son and Fiske have enri hed the story of the 
for the success of his journ il that its character United States with the results of the latest re- 
should be known. But beyond quarrelling search and the new material, and with ad 
with it as an esteemed contemporary,and com- mirable vigor, picturesqueness, and ra¢ iness 
plimenting it upon a new font of type, one of style. To these must be added, even in 
journal takes little notice of another. They the most general survey, Von Holst’s Constitu- 
are rivals, and as their profits arise largely tional History, the diaries of John and John 





.it is fortunate that 


























OH 
Quincey Adams, and the se ries of biographies 
of American statesmen, with such memoirs as 
Lodg Cabot, and Henry Adams's Gallatin. 
Undoubtedly this historical industry and 
nen will result in a more general and ade 
quate knowledge of our history, and also ina 
evision of the popular and traditional judg 
ment of some of the most eminent fathers of 
the republic Of the latter result the last year 
furnishes three striking illustrations in Mr 


Gay's memoir of Madison; the second yolume 
f Mr. McMaster’s Jist ry of the People of the 


United States. whi 


h treats the administration 


( 





of Jefferson: and the third volume of Mr 
Schouler’s History of the United States under 
the Constitution, which comprises the adminis 


trations of Monroe and of John Quincy Adams 
It is understood, also, that Mr Henry Adams 
is writing a history of Jefferson’s administra 
tion which will be thorough and complete, 
ind the great value of which may be inferred 
from his Life of Albert Gallatin. 
In the three works that we have mentioned, 
view taken of Jefferson, Madison, and Mon- 
is very different from tle familiar view 
In the clear light of historic truth, it is appan 
ly probable that Jefferson will appear to 
be more of a mere partisan and demagogue 
than has been supposed . 
sion from Federalism to 


roe 


ent 


Madison's conver 
Anti-Federalism will 


be more distinetly understood, and will not 
leepen respect for his political character; 
while Monroe may emerge with something of 


e lustre which would tend to justify John 
Quincy Adams's high estimate of him, but 
which has been generally invisible to students 
four ] Monroe's figure is usually that 
of very dull and colorless respectability. But 
Mr. Schouler gives it a bri t 


istory. 





itness, and eredits 
Monroe with an ability and sagacity of states 
mn inship which have all the charm of novelty 


and surprise, 


These later estimates are presumptively 
more accurate than the earlier for two rea 
ons: that the material for just judgment is 


and that the verdict 
is less affected by party feeling. Thus Ran 
dall’s Jefferson is very interesting and full of 
valuable material, but it is a partisan special 
plea; the reader feels the necessity of resery 
ing his opinion until he has seen the other 
side. In other words, he is conscious of the 
want of the judicial historic sense in the biog- 
rapher. It is, indeed, obj ected that this im 
partial and apparently judicial attitude pro 
duces an impression of coldness, or of want of 
sympathy with liberty, progress, and humani- 
y, which is the defect ofa historian like Pres- 
cott. while the warm blood of the advocate 
and partisan which courses through Motley’s 
pag ‘is both the charm of the historian and 
the credential of his fidelity. Would not 
Macaulay's history lose half its fascination if 
were not a Whig pamphlet? Is Hume less 
attractive because he is pl uinly a Tory ¢ Does 
Lingard’s ecclesiastical sympathy with Rome or 
Froude’s with Protestantism harm their story ? 


ow much more ample; 


ty, 
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The answer to the question is another ques 
tion—doesn’t it? It is a question of degree, 
No man who is truly competent to write a his 
tory touching any part of the great contro 
versy of liberty in modern Christendom but 
will feel his heart swell with sympathy, and 
will tell his tale accordingly. But the reader 
soon feels the difference between Motley de 
scribing the revolt of the Netherlands and 
Froude describing the conflict in Ireland at 
the close of the last century. To view a his- 
torical contest with sympathy for one side, 
and to describe it as a partisan, are very differ 
attitudes. Goldwin Smith is certainly 
not an Irish partisan, but no picture of wrong 
done to a people is more vivid and instructive 
than the glimpses of the Irish situation in his 
lectures upon William Pitt. 

Mr. Schouler’s view of Monroe’s administra- 
tion is exceedingly interesting and animated. 
His picture of society and of the condition of 
the country is graphic and unquestionably 
truthful. His work, which has reached the 
administration of Jackson, will probably be 
completed in three more volumes, and it is 
well worthy of attention as an admirable and 
satisfactory treatment of the period since the 
adoption of the Constitution. He finds some 
resemblance in the spirit of the Washington 
and of the Monroe administrations, and it is 
undeniable, because both Washington and 
Monroe thought government without party 
possible in this republic—a view which was 
natural to the only two Presidents who were 
elected virtually without party opposition, and 
in Mr. Schouler’s picture Monroe is not the 
mere impassive figure-head ofa cabinet seeth- 
ing with the conflicting and bitter ambitions 
of its members, but a statesman whose views 
upon one great domestic and one great for- 
eign policy, that of internal improvements, 
and that of the recognition of the South Amer- 
ican republics, were comprehensive and sound, 
and his own 

Monroe thought government practicable 
without party because he rose to the Presi- 
dency when party issues had expired by their 
practical settlement. It was an interregnum 
when politics were wholly personal, because 
new policies were as yet undefined. But no- 
thing could be more misleading than the 
phrase applied to the Monroe period, an era 
of good feeling. Personally toward Monroe 
it was such. But among all the other leading 
and conspicuous figures of the time feeling was 
ill to the last degree. These figures are skill- 
fully and picturesquely drawn by Mr. Schouler. 
They are faithful but wholly free from the de- 
moralizing glamour with which the historian 
and the biographer often invest their character. 

History, indeed, betrays its trust when it 
depicts men “as gods walking.” Legend will 
do that, and as distance touches with roman- 


ent 


tic light even the peaks and heights to which 
no verdure actually clings, tradition will sup- 
ply the romance of character and life which 
the imagination demands. 


3ut the historian 

















is faithful only when he shows our ancestors 
to have been of like passions with ourselves, 
and reminds us that the golden age glittered 
only along their backward horizon as it gleams 
upon ours. ; _ 

THE choice of New York as the burial-place 
of General Grant produced a strong and gen 
eral protest throughout the country, which im 
plied, and indee | ( Xpre ssed, no friendly feel- 
ing toward New York. The source of such a 
fecling is evident. General Grant was espe 
cially and symbolically a national man. His 
grave and his monument should be national. 
But New York is not a national city, and Grant 
was not born there, and his association with it 
is the most painful of his career, Why, then, 
should he be buried in New York, asks this 
feeling, except that his family, obliged to de- 
i immediately and under circumstances 
which precluded a deliberate and comprehen- 
sive view of the whole situation, not unnatural- 
ly selected for his burial pl ice the site officially 
offered by the city in which he had been treat 
ed with especial kindness, and to which they 
were, for the same reason, warmly attached ? 

There is undoubtedly a strong conviction 
that the family feeling in regard to the burial- 
place, natural as it was, and not at the moment 
to be resisted, should be at last overruled, and 
that the national hero should be finally buried 
in national ground. To this conviction is due 
in part the want of general response from with 
out the city to the request for subscriptions to- 
ward a national monument in New York. But 
in part, also, and in large part, the want of re- 
sponse was due to the absence of warm feeling 
toward the city. This indifference, or even 
hostility, took form in the expression that if 
New York succeeded in withholding the dust 
ofa national hero from national guardianship, 
it need not lift up its voice as a beggar in en- 
treaty and appeal to the rest of the country, 
but might put its hands into its own pockets. 
There are fifty men in New York, it was said, 
who can put their hands in their pockets aud 
take out all the money that is needed for a 
great memorial, and since it is decided that it 
shall be a New York work, and not national, 
why should they not do it? 

This feeling, or something akin to it, was so 
evident soon after the project was announced 
that the committee determined that New York 
alone should be prepared, if necessary, to raise 
the monument. They also decided that the 
sum to be collected should not be less than a 
million of dollars. Before that sum is wholly 
subscribed there will be time carefully to con- 
sider what form the memorial should take, and 
the other question which the death and burial 
of General Grant have brought prominently for- 
ward, whether there should not be a common 





national ground, a campo santo, in which the 
great heroes should be buried, and which 
would become at once a shrine of national pil- 
grimage and an ever-renewing fountain of na- 
tional union and patriotism. 
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There is one obvious objection to such a 
scheme, which is that the claims of distin 
guished citizens to such national sepultur 
must be determined by Congress, and the r 
sult would be almost inevitable that mer 
partisan feeling would largely determi 
question which such feeling 





decide. There is to be considered : 
advantagt of the distribution of such national 
shrines throughout the country by the burial 
of eve ry great citizen at his home. Mount 
Vernon is a temple and a monument which 
even the Capitol would not be if the dust of 
other great Americans were deposited in its 
crypts. Like the battle-tields of the Revolu 
tion, which are scattered over the old thirteen 
States, and each of which is a consecrated field 
of patriotism, the graves of famous Americans 
cherished amid the local scenes of their lives 
would be altars of ennobling patriotism every 
where in the land 

It is objec ted, inde a, and ve ry forcibly, that 
they are not cherished, but fall often into most 
unseemly neglect. Wherever this is true, it is 
a caustic reproach of the neighborhood or of 
the family. But it is hardly a reason for na 
tional interment that a great man’s kindred 
are negligent of his grave. The more pressing 
and immediate question is of the character of 
the Grant monument. Shall it be a temple, a 
vast mausoleum, & military museum 7 

In a little town among the hills of western 
Massachusetts there is a monument to the 
“ever-living memory” of the sons of the town 
who died in the service of the Union. It is 
not a shaft, nor a statue, nor a pyramid; it is 





a granite fountain, the stone forming a low 
and modest monument, while the water flows 
from the four sides into convenient basins, and 
upon the square sides of the stone superstruc- 
ture are engraved the brief inscription and the 
names of the soldiers. It stands in the midst 
of the village street, and the man who stops to 
drink and to water his horses reads the names 
and the inscription, and man and beast resume 
their journey refreshed, the man perhaps re 

flecting that even so the self-sacritice of the 
soldiers refreshed the stre neth of his country 
and of mankind striving for still higher and 
truer liberty. 

May not a memorial of Grant be of a kind 
which by its practical benefits to his country 
men may recall and symbolize his immense 
and modest and magnanimous services to his 
country ¢ 


Tue Easy Chair has only recently seen a 
striking tribute to the late Professor Tayle: 
Lewis, of Union College, who formerly presid- 
ed over a serious feast which was spread e\ 

ery month in this Magazine in its earlier days, 
and called the Editor's Table. It was de 

signed to furnish, among the airier and dainty 
dishes which are served at this repast, a mor 
solid bite, a pic ce of resistance, for the grave 
guests to try their teeth upon. The tribute is 
an address delivered in 1882 before * the New 











< Alpha of the Phi Beta Kappa Society” 

m College. The mystic words mean 

vas the first association in New York 

( ne of those collegians who believe phi 
sophy to be the guide of life,and who on 

t 5th of December, 1776, at William and 
Marv College, in Virginia, organized them 


nto a pal 

The discourse was delivered by George Al 
cander, and is well called “ The Conservative 
Scholar.” = Pre Lewis a * Grecian” 


ynplishment, a believer in 


ent society 


fessor 


was 
it ace firm 
college, and a man 


issical curriculum in 
ld that a scholar must 


ho hel t not cease to be 
ctive citizen. He was something of a hu 

! st in the sense of a man who indulges his 
own icies,a Cisposition which leads to in- 
ependence of action, and there is no more 
striking and admirable passage in the dis 


than that which descril 
1 of Professor Le 

Ile believed in 
ved that some 


ves the essential 
Wis’s conservatism : 
progr ss because he he 
things are settled as the ba 
... Never would he assent to 
populi, vor Dei. The vor po 
discordant, ambiguous; he was 
ling reverently for ‘the still sad music of 
‘Underneath the contused echoes 
the vor populi he heard that deep, stable, 
He was con- 
at variance with the spirit of the 
ize while conscious that he was in harmony 


of progress 
vinge Vor 
is fickle, 
manity,’ 
wyesti 


note the ror populorum. 


to be 


with the spirit of the ages.” 

That is an ideal which may well be ponder 

in & country and an age when the fiat of 
: But 
[t has no value 
a convenience. It is a 
a device of civilization 
The 
ision of a majority means merely that upon 
the question proposed a larger number hold 
L certain view, and as they have the power to 
their view, it is the part of common 
nse for those who do not agree to yield, un 
se is of such high importance that 
ey preter to try conclusions and abide by 
That is what moral pio- 
ers and marcy rs do. 


najority is accepted as a divine law, 
has no moral value. 
except as 
iV wi. It is 
ioid endless altercation and disorder. 


maypority 
whatever 


LUS 


ss the « 


ons quent es, 


\ majority makes things easy for those who 
but it settles finally no truth in 

iought and no policy in affairs. The voz 
iin the Church told Galileo that the sun 
round the earth, the vez Dei in his own 
him that the sun stood 
Could the majority have settled the 
itter, it would have branded truth as a liar. 


MlOrmn, 


wwiedge assured 
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Presumptively truth is with the minority, and 
it is the minority that moves the world for 


ward, The head always goes first, and Tal 
leyrand’s famous saying that everybody knows 


more than anybody, does not mean that the 

is-culottes who slew Madame Roland were 
wiser or more patriotic than she. It does not 
mean that a mob of barbarians is wiser than 
Solon or Lycurgus. It was a phrase to justi- 
fy the majority. Its real significance is that 
in the long-run the common-sense of mankind 
ecepts as true what the majority branded as 
fulse when it was first uttered, and does now 
With a unanimous shout what formerly it hung 
or crucified one man for doing. 

But there is a conservatism which thinks 
that the voz populi of the past is the vor Dei. 
The opinion or the custom which was popular 
and universal, the accepted ancient order, is 
for that reason held to be good and true. 
What was good enough for the fathers is good 
enough for me, is a familiar strain of conserv- 
atism. But that is only to say,in another way, 
vor populi, vox Dei. It is simply the preference 
of the voices of dead men to those of men still 
living. Hold fast by the old ways, cries con- 
servatism. Why? There is but one reason 
to be given. Because they were the ways of 
& majority wiser than ours. But was yester- 
day so much wiser than to-day? If the ma- 
jority shall determine, why should it be the 
younger majority of a hundred years ago? 
Why not the majority of to-day enlightened 
and warned by the experi nee of yesterd y's 
majority ? 

It is not holding by the old ways, nor satis- 
faction with the thoughts and habits of the 
fathers, that makes a wise conservatism, Am- 
ber preserves a fly, and the hardened mud the 
foot-print of a lizard. But true conservatism 
is not an indiscriminate preservation. It re- 
tains and cherishes the best thoueht and the 
best spirit of the past. It co-operates with the 
best aspiration of the present, but not with the 
wish of the majority because it is the majority. 

Tayler Lewis was a religious man, a man of 
profound faith in God, and doubtless he 
would have reverently acknowledged that 
one with God is a majority. He was also an 
American patriot, and if his pupils had asked 
him, How is one with God a majority? he 
would have answered, Because the truth that 
one sees all will at last receive; and it is not 
because the majority is necessarily wise, but 
because the multitude is capable of willing 
loyalty to the wise, that popular government 
is good government. 


Chitur’s Literary Revard. 


\ ORE than thirty years have elapsed since 
i the publication of the Writings of Alexander 


Hamilton,’ edited by his son, John C, Hamilton. 


The Works of Alerander Hamilton. Edited by HEN- 
' I., pp. 582 ; Vol. 


vy Casot Lop@eg. Large Octavo. Vol 


Since then new generations have come upon 
the stage, of whom thousands take a deep in- 
terest in political and public affairs, and a large 


IT., pp. 529; Vol. III., pp. 509. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 
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number have definitely entered upon public 
life in one or other ofits forms. Owing to the 
facts that the original edition has been long 
exhausted and out of print, and that rare cop- 
ies of it are only to be found in a few public 
and private libraries, a comparatively small 
number of our citizens of these new genera- 
ike an active and intelligent part 
in politics, or who are in training for or are 


tions, who t 





performing the functions of statesmen, have it 


in their power to consult, much less to own 
i st 


a idy, the political thoughts of the great 
statesman who, after having actively aided in 
framing and in procuring the adoption of our 
Federal Constitution, was the first to put the 
machinery of our government in operation, to 
organize its departments, to devise its entire 
system of administration, and to announce and 
reduce to practice those principles of revenue, 
credit, and finance, and those maxims of inter- 
pretation and of internal political economy, 
vhich have generally prevailed from his day 
to the present hour. 

There have been political economists who 
were profonnder in the closet and study than 
Alexander Hamilton, but there have been few 
who were sounder than he in the provinces of 
revenue, credit, and finance, and fewer still 
who equalled him in the faculty of reducing 
his priveciples and theories into practice, and 
in so applying them to the entire operations 
of a new government as to avoid friction and 
casualty, and insure the most enduring and 
successful results. And if this be true, no stu- 
dent of American constitutional history, no 
statesman, and no one intending or in training 
to be a statesman, can afford to dispense with 
a study of Hamilton’s political writings. Even 
where we dissent from his political principles 
and practice, the wealth of suggestion, instrue- 
tion, and practical lessons applicable to the 
problems of the present day that we may de- 
rive from a study of those of his reports, 
speeches, and papers in which he elucidates 
his views of government and administration 
is amazing, and besides their practical value 
in this respect, they have a high historical 
value. So that, in America at least, the equip- 
ment of any public man who aims to become 
an intelligent legislator or administrator, or 
to exert a potent and wholesome influence in 
either of these capacities—especially on sub- 
jects connected with revenue and finance, debt 
and credit, currency and distribution, protec- 
tion and internal improvements, constitution- 
alinterpretation and the relations of the States 
and the Federal Union—will be incomplete 
from Which Hamilton’s works are excluded. 

It is with great satisfaction, therefore, that 
we invite attention to a new and more perfect 
edition of Hamilton’s Works than that of 1851— 
more perfect, inasmuch as it excludes much 
immaterial or purely formal matter that need- 
lessly swelled the proportions of the former 
edition, while it is enriched with much valu- 
able material that is not to be found there. 





Amot ter which Mr. Lodge, the editor 
of the new e 
, 


are letters written by others to Hamilton, offi- 


e mat 
1; 
l 


ition, has judiciously excluded 


cial circulars, reports on claims, statements of 
accounts, estimates, letters written during the 
Revolution containing merely the current news 
of the day without opinion or comment, the 
letters of Washington written by Hamilton in 
his capacity of secretary, and routine letters 
generally. And among the valuable materials 
with which this edition has been enriched are 
the Federalist, the famous Reynolds pamphlet, 
which is Hamilton’s own account of a melan- 
choly but very Important episode in his life, in 
which he triumphantly vindieates his honor 
and purity as a high public official, while sad- 
ly but manfully confessing his frailty as aman; 
a number of hitherto unpublished letters of 


Hamilton, which add materially to the com- 





pleteness of his private correspo) lence: his 


speeches in the Convention that framed the 
Federal Constitution and in the New York 
Convention; and an address to the electors in 
1789, now reprinted for the first time. To use 
his own phrase, Mr. Lodge has now brought 
together “under one roof” all of Hamilton’s 


writings which throw li 





ht on his Opinions, 
and on his character and abilities as a man 
and as a statesman. Mr. Lodge’s arrangement 
of Hamilton’s letters and papers is faultless. 
These, with the exception of the Federalist, 
which will dese rvedly occupy a distinet vol- 
ume, and except also the private correspond- 
ence, are arranged by subjects, the subdivi- 
sions being in turn arranged chronologically. 
The editor’s notes are few, very brief, and in- 
serted simply to explain the oceasion of the 
letter or essay to which they are appended, to 
detine some occurrence or personal allusion, or 
to trace the subsequent history of a policy 
which Hamilton originated. This fine edition 
will consist, when completed, of nine large oe- 
tavo volumes, superbly printed from pica type 
on luxurious paper, and will be limited to 500 
sets. It will also contain portraits engraved 
on steel from the paintings by Trumbull and 
Robertson. The volumes now published are 
the first, second, and third—the first, contain- 
ing Hamilton’s letters, speeches, communica- 
tions to the press, resolutions, and addresses 
in defense of the Revolution; the second, his 
earlier and also his later and more famous pa- 
pers, addresses, essays, and reports on taxation 
and finance; and the third, a continuation of 
his celebrated papers on taxation and finance, 
together with others on a national bank, on 
coinage and the mint,on industry and com- 
merece, and on commercial and foreign rela- 
tions. The first volume is embellished with a 
portrait of Hamilton, engraved by Wilcox from 
the painting by Trumbull. 


IN the coneluding volume of his History of 
the French Revolution,? M. Taine has proved 


2 The French Revolution. By Hrerotyts ADOLPHE 
Tartne, D.C.L. Translated by Joun Dcranp. In Three 
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himself to be the most voluble of historians. 
His command of language is marvellous, 
Words and epithets flow from his pen in tor- 
rents, and create a temporary bewilderment 
in the mind of the reader. This is only mo 


mentary, however, for, when once accustomed 
to the rush and rapidity which characterize 
this author’s style and method, the reader 
finds that the disorder and confusion which 
at first perplexed him are only apparent, and 
that each word has been carefully premedi- 
tated, is pregnant with meaning, and plays a 
definite part in the remarkable historic pano- 
rama that is unfolded before him. The pre- 
sent volume is devoted toa view of the French 
Revolution during the fourteen hideous months 
from the establishment of the revolutionary 
government by the Jacobins to its end; and 
it comprises a contrast between the weakness 
of former governments and the despotic and 
destructive energy of the new government; 
an outline and analysis of the Jacobin pro- 
gramme, including a summary of the frightful 
consequences to humanity, to the people of 
France, and to the institutions and the social 
and industrial interests of the nation, that re- 
sulted from its application and enforcement ; 
a series of elaborate sketches of the governors 
of France under the Jacobin ascendency, with 
accounts of their faculties, pretensions, ex- 
cesses, ferocities, personal and intellectual 
character, and characteristics generally; a 
view of the gorerned under the same régime, 
and a recital of the rapine and exile, the mur- 
ders, spoliations, contiscations, oppressions, 
and other untold wrongs and sufferings to 
which they were subjected by their Jacobin 
rulers; a vigorous picture of the financial and 
economical distress, the universal arrest of 
production in every form, the decrease of the 
means of subsistence, and the poverty and 
famine that ensued and devastated the land; 
and it concludes with a history of the reac- 
tion against the terrorists, which, after a fur- 
ther crop of murders, transportations, and un- 


speakable crimes and eXCesses of every kind, 
finally resulted in the downfall of the revolu- 
tionary government, the end of the Jacobin 
republic, and the appearance upon the stage 
of the famous soldier who, under the sem- 
blance of a liberator, protector, and restorer, 
first restored order and law to France, and 
then grasped the government in his own 
hands, and used it for his own advantage, 
while adding to the national glory and re- 
nown 

M. Taine has certainly succeeded in giving 
us a nearer and more microscopic view of the 
French Revolution than we have been afforded 
by any other historian of that stupendous cat- 
aclysm. He plants his readers in the midst 
of it. We see it in operation around us. We 
enter the arena, and behold the victim and the 
executioner. We hear the sighs and groans 


Volumes. Vol. III., 8vo, pp. 509. New York: Henry 
Holt and Co. 


of the one, and are admitted to the inmost 
mind of the other. Everything is spread out 
before us in hideous detail, and the whole is 
supported by conclusive evidence, so that ev- 
ery throb of the national heart is audible, and 
we are made familiar with every phase of the 
nationalagony. M.'Taine’s style has the glow 
and fierce heat of astream of lava. Bitter wit, 
savage irony, poignant satire, and incisive de- 
nunciation scintillate on every page, together 
with storms of epigrams, analogues, and vitu- 
perative epithets. Such a procession of mon- 
sters, such a maelstrom of wickednesses, per- 
fidies, cruelties, licentious orgies, butcheries, 
and murders, are depicted that the imagina- 
tion reels, and we are forced to exclaim with 
the historian that never before was such a 
pandemonium let loose on earth as that which 
was let loose on France by its mob of Jacobin 
rulers. Especially worthy of notice are the 
portraitures in this volume in the chapters 
devoted to the “ governors,” of Marat, Robes- 
pierre, Danton, St. Just, Barére, and Carnot; 
and searcely less lurid or less brilliant are the 
author’s characterizations of the Revolution 
and its ruling bodies (at pp. 168, 169), his de- 
scription of the character and cost of the Rev- 
olutionary Committees (at pp. 244-246), or the 
numerous paraphrases of the writings, speech- 
es, and sayings of the principal Jacobin actors 
in the Revolution, which he has woven into 
his historical narrative, and which have been 
derived from letters, pamphlets, ordinances, 
reports of speeches, and other contemporary 
documents of unquestionable authenticity, and 
give us a clearer conception of their motives 
and principles, and of their publie and private 
lives and characters, than has been hitherto 
possible. 

Ir has been reserved for a clergyman of the 
Church of England, in his capacity of mission- 
ary and traveller, to give English readers the 
most fall and minute account that has yet been 
published of Russian Central Asia. <A few 
years ago this gentleman, the Rev. Henry 
Lansdell, D.D., published a work entitled 
Through Siberia, which attracted unusnal at- 
tention in literary, scientific, religious, and po- 
litical circles by the extent and variety as well 
as the novelty of much of the information con- 
tained in its exceedingly full and graphic rec- 
ord of a journey of more than eight thousand 
miles, prosecuted by the author in 1879, from 
the Urals to the Pacifie and along the great 
rivers of Siberia. In this record Dr. Lansdell 
introduced the reader to portions of Asia that 
previously were comparatively unknown in 
Western Europe and America, and as the re- 
sult of his personal visitation and observation, 
presented some very close views of the people 
of Siberia, including among these the indigines, 
the exiles and penal colonists, the agricultural 
and other settlers, and the military colonists 
from Russia. While the value and authen- 
ticity of Dr. Lansdell’s statements concerning 
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the resources, natural history, and productions 
of the country were very generally and cor- 
dially acknowledged, there were some adverse 
criticisms of his descriptions of its jails and 
penal institutions by Prince Krapotkine and 
other Russian revolutionists and Nihilists, and 
also by English and French writers antipa- 
thetic to Russia, who insisted that these de- 
scriptions were entirely too favorable to Rus- 
sia, and that the Siberian jails, prisons, and 
penal institutions had either been prepared 
beforehand for Dr. Lansdell’s visit and inspec- 
tion, in obedience to orders from St. Peters- 
burg, and their real condition thus hidden 
from him, or that he had “ whitewashed” their 
horrors. This last criticism was insinuated 
rather than deliberat 





ely avowed, and was so 
evidently the coinage of violent and irrespon- 
sible partisans that it fell harmless. And in 
the two volumes on Central Asia? now before 
us, the author’s supplementary account of his 
visits and the circumstances attending them, 
taken in connection with his conspicuous can- 
dor and dispassionateness, furnish the most 
satisfactory evidence that the alleged previous 
preparation for his visits by the Russian au- 
thorities was morally impossible, and that his 
descriptions were the reliable results of visits, 
for the most part unexpected, to more than 
forty prisons all over the empire, while the 
experience of those who dilated upon the hor- 
rors of the Russian jails and prisons was con- 
fined to two prisons in St. Petersburg only. 
Soon after the publication of Through Siberia, 
Dr. Lansdell was invited to the pastoral charge 
of an important parochial district in England. 
While considering this and other inviting pro- 
posals he was seized with an unconquerable 
desire to revisit Asia before resuming perma- 
nent pastoral or other duties at home, to jour- 
ney through its central and comparatively 
unknown provinces belonging to the Russian 
Empire, and while taking notes of his travels 
among its population of nearly five millions, 
to supply its schools, hospitals, barracks, and 
prisons gratuitously, and its people, either 
gratuitously or at a nominal price—the latter 
on the idea that what costs something is val- 
ued most highly—with copies of the Gospels, 
the New Testament, the entire Scriptures, and 
other religious reading, translated into the 
vernacular of the people of the various prov- 
inces. His desire becoming known, the pe- 
cuniary means necessary for the expedition 
outside of his own personal expenses were soon 
provided by societies and philanthropic indi- 
viduals, and the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety and the Religions Tract Society, besides 
contributing pecuniary aid, made ample grants 
to him—the former of versions of the Serip- 
tures in whole or in part, and the latter of re- 
ligious books, tracts, and other literature in the 
3 Russian Central Asia: Including Kuldja, Bokhara, 
Khiva,and Merv. By Henry Lansve.t, D.D.,M.R.A-S., 
F.R.G.S. With Maps and Illustrations. In Two 
Volumes, 8vo, pp. 684 and 782. Boston: Houghton, 


Mifflin, and Co. 


different Asiatic tongues. Thus fully equipped 
with material to be used by him in his capacity 
as a missionary and philanthropist, Dr. Lans- 
dell left London in June, 1882, and having se- 
cured the sanction of the Russian authorities 
at St. Petersburg, and the hearty assistance of 
Russian officials and savants, he set ont on his 
journey of more than 12,000 miles throug 
tions of Central Asia, of which some had never 
been previously penetrated by Englishmen 


gh por- 


The results of this extended journey are set 
forth in the volumes before us, and comprise 
an extremely full and highly interesting ac- 


count of the Russian possessions in Central 
Asia. The provinces traversed by Dr. Lans- 
dell, 


xr covered by his volumes, were Akmo- 
linsk, Sempolatinsk, Semerechia, Kuldja (since 
restored to China), Turkistan, Syr-Daria, Amu- 
Daria, Kara-Kum, Ferghana, Zerafshan, Bok- 
hara, Khiva, and Mery. The most of these he 
visited in person, and concerning all of them 
he has brought together a mass of information, 
collected from every available reliable source, 
bearing upon the people of the entire region, 
and introducing us familiarly to their habits, 
manners, customs, pursuits, characteristics, di- 
versities of race and religion, and conditions 
generally. He also gives his readers an ex- 
ceedingly clear and comprehensive idea of each 
of the provinces in the particulars of their ex- 
tent, topography, geography, geology, meteorol- 
ogy, ethnography, physical characteristics, and 
their mineral resources and agriculture. As 
the author reaches the several provinces in the 
regular course of his journey, the more minute 
and detailed accounts which he gives of them 
are prefaced by succinet sketches of their ear- 
ly and recent history, of their geographical re- 
lations and limitations, of their political organ- 
ization and administration under the Russian 
rule, and of the inevitable steps—whether by 
stress of conquest or internecine wars, of the 
jealousies and animosities of races, of the ri- 
valries and ambitions or the revenge of khans 
and chiefs and sultans, of the oppression and 
exhaustion of peoples, or the imperceptible but 
sure agencies of commerce, diplomacy, and in- 
trigue—by which they fell under the dominion 
of the Tsar and were absorbed into the Russian 
Empire, adding piece by piece to its already 
colossal proportions all the vast territory which 
stretches from the Caspian on the west t 


) 
China and Thibet on the east, and from Siberia 
on the north to the present borders of Persia 
and Afghanistan on the south. Dr. Lansdell 
is not an ambitious or florid writer. His style 
is severely chaste and unartificial. Ile never 
pauses to indulge in flights of imagination or 
flowers of rhetoric. His narrative bristles 
with facts and information. He has much to 
tell that is intrinsically interesting, and he 
tells it graphically but without any flour- 
ishes, and with a straightforward earnestness 
which is alleviated by frequent touches of 
quiet humor. His descriptions of the vast 
steppes and deserts of Central Asia and of its 





great lake | towering mountain chains are 
very impressive, though his aim is to convey 

fort n rather than to produce literary 
effects. This is equally true of his accounts 
of the nomadic or sedentary peoples among 
he he travelled, and in whose tents and 
cities itter sometimes otf great extent 
nd magnilticence—he found a cordial wel 


hospit ible entertainment. Although 


the work contains very little that is intended 
to have political significance, and although 
the author throughout looks upon Russia in 
the light of a rival and competitor rather than 
of an enemy of England, he makes the tenden- 
cies a equences of Russian extension 
and a lisition in Asia seem very clear; and 
the testimony which his narrative affords of 
Russia’s wonderful faculty for absorbing and 


assimilating the various Asiatic races and peo- 
ples, and for transforming them into loyal and 
units of the fine, for 
Russianizing them—is calculated to make a 
ud impression upon those who are now 


ching the 


empire — in 


movements of Russia and Eng- 
land « the are that 
day to witness a life and death strug- 


ri¢ between those great powers. 


na is doubtless destined 





Dr. Von Hoxst's latest installment of his 
reat work, The Constitutional and Political His 
»f the United States,* constituting the fourth 
volume of the German edition, and the fourth 


and fifth volumes of the American translation, 
Listorical 


the 


study which is no less remark- 
minute elaboration of its details 
comprehensiveness of its generaliza- 


tions than for the sagacity of its observations 


and retlections and the general dispassionate- 
ness of its judgements and de dyictions. As the 
indefatigable author advances in the prosecu 
tion of his ta to the consideration of those 
periods in our political history which are com- 
which on that 
necessarily surrounded by condi- 


tions that render an unbiassed judgment prac- 


paratively close at hand, and 


account are 


tical npossible to those of us who partici- 
pated in the grave events that he describes 
and passes idement on, or who inherit the 


feelings to which those events gave rise, his 
freedom from prejudice and prepossession and 
his acute discernment become more and more 
Naturally will be many 

g those of all parties who shall read Dr. 

Von Holst’s history of the political and con- 


stitutional evolution of the six eventful years 


pronounced, there 


amo? 


reaching from the compromise of 1850 to the 
ection of Buchanan in 1856 


the 


that preceded 
for the civil war, whose 


ared way 


feelings will be disturbed by his versions of 
events and of the conflict and march 
of principles, and who will complain that he has 
rendered a harsh or an unjust verdict against 


causes al 





wand Political History of the United 
von Horst, Professor at the Univer- 
g. Translated from the German by 
Vols. IV. and V. 8vo., pp. 462and 490. 
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men and parties for whose memory they enter- 
tain feelings of affection. But for the most 
part this will be sentimental merely, and it 
will be difficult for any save those who are 
morbidly captions to deny the prevalent can- 
dor and impartiality of the historian even 
where he hits the hardest, or to impugn the 
general accuracy ef his statements and the 
fullness and validity of the evidence which he 
adduces in support of them. Equally difficult 
will it be to dispute the keenness, fidelity, and 
exhaustiveness of his analysis of the political 
and constitutional evolution of this interest- 
ing period. The key-note of the volumes now 
before us is the development of the “irre- 
pressible conflict” between the North and the 
South with reference to slavery, and the facts 
that their author enunciates and illustrates 
throughout in them are these—that the profes- 
sional politicians of the period were for the 
most part unconscious of the drift of the events 
in which they participated, and were utterly 
impotent in the presence of the progressive 
and sternly logical development of actual cir- 
cumstances ; that the want of reason, the pas- 
sionateness, and the increasing demoralization 
which they exhibited were inevitably found 
in unintentional and even unconscious alliance 
with the powers of fate; that seldom has the 
essential in a process of development in the 
world’s history and the life of a great civilized 
people been so little influenced by what the 
holders of political power have done or left un- 
done as it was in the United States during these 
six years; and that what politicians, states- 
men, and rulers did and what they let alone 
had a modifying effect only on the how of the 
process, and even on that in a small degree 
only, because the leaders themselves were a ne- 
cessary product of those actual circumstances. 
These salient facts underlie the author’s very 
elaborate history of the compromise of 1850, 
and the “ finality” question to which that com- 
promise gave rise, his still more elaborate his- 
tory of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill, and the po- 
litical ferment and convulsion which it oeca- 
sioned, and his very full analytical outlines of 
the Presidential elections of 1852 and 1856, and 
of the political turmoils, complications, surren- 
ders, and party demoralization which preceded 
and attended them, and which finally led to 
the crystallization of parties on new and hos- 
tile bases, and the removal of the “ irrepress- 
ible conflict” from the arena of theory and 
debate to that of the battle-field. While cor- 
dially acknowledging the ability and the gen- 
eral accuracy and impartiality of this deep 
thinker, and the justice of the most of his de- 
ductions and conclusions, candor requires us 
to say that he occasionally descends from the 
position of a calm and dignified judge to that 
of a heated debater and declaimer, and that 
the testimony which he adduces is too often 
ex parte, and tinged with a forced and unwar- 
rantable meaning. This is especially the case 
in his estimates and judgments of men, and in 
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his analyses of the motives that inspired them ; 
and it is also painfully perceptible in his ver- 
sions of some of the more important measures 
and his accounts of some of the more exciting 
events of the times he passes in review. In 
the main, however, his fairness is signal, and 
will be recognized more and more fully as we 
are farther and farther removed by time from 
the passionate excitements and tremendous is 
sues of the period that his history illustrates. 

The History of the Christian Chureh during the 
VWiddli by Philip Smith, B.A., is 
tinuation and conclusion of the same author's 


Iqes,° a con- 
excellent History of the Christian Church during 
the First works 
form a very complete manual of ecclesiastical 
history from the advent of Christianity to the 


Ten Centuries. The combined 


period of the Reformation in Germany, and em- 
body in compact form, but with satisfactory 
fullness and symmetry, an orderly and con- 
secutive view of all the important facts, move- 
ments, crises, and events which for sixteen cen- 
turies exerted an influence for good or evil upon 

rious thought and spiritual development 


n the one hand, or which aeted or were re- 
acted upon by ecclesiastical, politico-eeclesias 
tical, or civil organizations and institutions on 
the 
gree the qualities of a historian and of an en- 
cyclopiedist. If exhaustive 


particularity, he has the art of doing so with 


other. Mr. Smith unites in an unusual de- 


he writes with 
the utmost economy of words, and without any 
sacrifice of the clearness and continuity that 
are essential to historical unity. He has also 
the rare editorial faculty of extracting from all 
s the precise information that is needful 
or important, and of eliminating that which is 
spurious or worthless from that which is au- 
thentic and valuable, together with the edito- 


SOUuTC? 


rial spirit which spares no pains in the search 
A tone of judicial candor and 
moderation pervades his estimates of men and 
institutions and creeds; and with- 
out being indifferent and colorless in his opin- 
The volume 
before us covers the historical period from the 
climax of the Empire and the Papacy in the 
eleventh century, their contlict for the suprem- 
acy in the twelfth, and the end of the papal 


for materials. 
events, of 


ions, he is habitually impartial. 


5 The History of the Christian Church during the Mia 
We Ages. With a Summary of the Reformation Cen 
uries XI. to XVI. The Student’s Ecclesiastical His 
tory, Part Il. By Puinir Siru, B.A. 12mo, pp. 699 
New York: Harper and Brothers 
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Chitur’s Is 
POLITICAL. 

“UR Record is closed on the 2ist of Sep- 
( tember.—The following nominations were 
made by State Conventions: Iowa Democratic, 
August 19, Hon. C. E. Whiting for Governor; 
Mississippi Democratic, August 19, Hon. R. 
Lowry for Governor; Ohio Democratic, August 
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supremacy in the thirteenth, to the Ri 
tion and its precursors in the fourteenth, tif 
teenth, and sixteenth centuries. At su 
stages in the strictly historical narrative elab- 


forma- 
table 


orate accounts are given, in interealary be 
of the constitution, worship, and doctri 
the medieval church, of the progress and 
cline of the monastic orders and the mendie: 
friars, of the sects and heresies of the Middle 


of eecle- 


Ages, of the Inquisition, of the 


state 
siastical learning, the condition and oftice of 
the universities, and of the rise, culmination, 
and decadence, respectively, of scholasticism 
and of the mystical theology. Its thorough 
ness and accuraey and eneyclopwdic 
character impart a high value to the work as 
a manual for theelogical students, 


in high schools and colleges. 


its rich 


and for use 


THe third volume of Mr. Schouler’s History 
of the United States,® now just publishe dl, main- 
tains all the characteristic good qualities that 
we pointed out in our notice of the first and 
second volumes it Record for 


1R82, and manifests a sensible improvement in 


the Dee mber, 
those points of which we were then unable to 
speak with unreserved approval. In the pre- 
sent volume the author’s style is less obscure 
than it was in the former volumes; he avoids 
the use of the flippant or crude phrases and 
epithets and the imperfect metaphors and il- 
lustrations that detracted from its grace and 
dignity ; and his narrative inereases in interest 
and earnestness, while it loses nothing of its 
impartiality, as it advances more nearly to our 
own times. The general plan and treatment 


of the work, as set forth in our former 


hotice, 
are adhered to in the present volume, and the 
author sustains the character for his history of 
a full, clear, compact, and unvarnished chroni- 
cle of the progress of the republie, its people 
and institutions,admirably adapted to the needs 
of that large body of our people, of plain but 
adult and vigorous understanding, whose time 
for reading is limited. 
the 

from 


The period covered by 
volume before us is the fourteen years, 

1°17 to 1831, which embraced the first 
and second terms of James Monroe’s adminis- 
tration, the administration of John Quiney 
Adams, and the first term of Andrew Jackson’s 
administration. 

6 History of the 7 St 


y JAMES Scuovier. Vol. Ill. 1 
William H. Mor 


Unit 
By 
539. Washington: 


trical HRerord, 


20, Hon. George Hoadly for Governor; Penn- 
sylvania Democratic, Angust 26, C. B. Day for 
State Treasurer; Iowa Republican, August 27, 
Hon. W. Larrabee for Governor; New York 
Prohibition, September 9, H. C. Bascomb for 
Governor: Massachusetts Prohibition, Septem- 
ber 10, Thomas J. Lothrop for Governor, 
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DISASTERS. 

August 19.—Wreck of the British ship Had- 
dingtonshire on the California coast. Eighteen 
The German corvette Augusta, val 
ued at $1,750,000, wrecked in a cyclone in the 
Red Her officers and 


lost. 


men lost. 


Sea. crew, 238 men 

fugust 25.—A bugalow loaded with pilgrims 
wrecked in the Gulf of Aden. 
drowned,.—Cyclone 


ton. 


One hundred 
at Savannah and Charles- 
Many buildings wrecked, vessels driven 
lives lost. 

Charleston estimated at $1,690,000, 


26. 


ashore, and several Damage at 


luqust Details of the great floods in 
China in June last received. Entire villages 
swept away, and 10,000 persons drowned. 
September 2.— Wreck of the Allan Line mail 
Hanoverian at Portugal Cove, near 
Cape Race. 
Seplember ®. 


steamer 


The town of Washington Court 
louse, Ohio, swept away by a tornado. Sev- 
eral persons killed and others injured. 

September 10,—Dispatch from Copenhagen 
reporting loss of British steamer Auckland in 
collision with the German gun-boat Blitz. Fif- 
teen men drowned. 

September 18.—Seventeen lives lost by col- 
lision in the North Sea between the steamers 
Drenda and Dolphin. 


OBITUARY. 


August 20.—In Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
Hon. D. J. Morrell, a prominent manufacturer 
of iron and steel, aged sixty-four years.—In 
South Manchester, Connecticut, John Cheney, 
silk manufacturer, aged eighty-four years, 


At York, ex- 
Governor Reuben E. Fenton, aged sixty - six 


August 25. Jamestown, New 

years. 
August 29.—In New York, Joseph Alden, D.D., 

LL.D., aged seventy-eight years. 

burg, Pennsylvania, ex-United States Senator 

Edgar Cowan, aged seventy years. 


In Greens- 


September 3.—In New York city, ex-Senator 
William M. Gwin, of California, aged eighty 
At Irvington-on-the-Hudson, Rev. Dr. 
Stephen H. Tyng, in his eighty-sixth year, 

In Waterville, New York, Major 
Aaron Stattord, the last surviving officer of the 
war of 1812, in his ninety-ninth year. 

September 7.—In Albany, New York, George 
W. Clinton, Vice-Chancellor of the Board of 
Regents, aged seventy-eight years. 

At Morris Plains, New Jersey, 
Scott Lord, ex-Congressman, aged sixty - five 
In New York, Rear-Admiral John W. 
Livingston, U.S.N., aged eighty-one years. 

At Ottawa, Illinois, Emery A. 
Storrs, a distinguished lawyer, of Chicago, aged 
In London, England, William Au- 
gustus Guy, aged seventy-five years. 

September 15.—In Cincinnati, Colonel George 
Ward Nichols, President of the College of Mu- 
sic, in his forty-ninth year. 

September 1%.—In Rochester, New York, ex- 
Judge Henry R. Selden, aged eighty years. 


years. 


Septe mber 6. 


September 10. 
years. 
Septe mber 12. 


fifty years. 





Chitar’s 


FFNHE hotel clerk has disappeared, or is dis- 
| appearing. The faithful chronicler must 
note this significant change in American life, 
for it means the passing away of a whole order 
of things. And he notes it with a certain sad 
For thongh this clerk was feared by the 
general public, he was the admiration of the 
humorist. There was never anything in the 
world before answering to this resplendent au- 
tocrat of sleeping accommodations, this dar- 
ling of the flashing pin, perfumed locks, impu- 
dent eye, and lofty condescension. He 
the one being in existence before whom the 
free-born American quailed. We have so lit- 
tle real aristocracy in this country that this 
dominating person stood ont in relief: he had 
power to abase the proud, and to make the 
humble crawl into a hole. But his hour has 
struck, and he is passing away, not gone abso- 
Intely, for the traveller can still find him here 
and there, generally only {n those gorgeous 
palaces where civilization is new and has the 
appearance of a lacquer, and is not of the sub- 
stance of the life. He still may lord it in some 
smart cities, but can searcely be found at ali 
in the great watering-places, where he used to 
be one of the most wonderful features. if not 
a chief attraction. His place is generally 
taken by a person of more modest bearing, who 
have a notion, often well defined, 
that he isin his situation in order to serve the 
public and to please it, and not to bully and 
frighten it. 

There are many reasons for this change. 
Hotels of a good class are much more numer- 
ous than fifteen years ago, and competition is 
stronger, and probably the public is more dif- 
ficult to please. Pleasure resorts, too, have 
increased in amarvellous manner. A few years 
ago there were not many to choose among. 
Now the traveller is invited by the most brill- 
iant inducements in all directions. The de- 
velopment of recreative resorts in the United 
States since the war is one of the most curious 
things in modern life. Almost the whole At- 
lantic coast from Bar Harbor to St. Augustine 
is lined with gayly painted houses, hotels of 
impossible architecture, and cottages that rep- 
resent both the dreams and the nightmares 
of the architects; great caravansaries have 
sprung up in the Northern forests, the St. 
Lawrence has become a river of pine and paint 
palaces, and the hills from New England to 
Virginia variegated with the summer 
houses of the city man. With so much offered, 
the public has become fastidious, and will not 
vo where itis snubbed. It wants to be served. 
Besides, everywhere the cottage life is sup- 
planting the hotel life, and the landlord finds 
it profitable to take his hat in his hand and to 
put behind the hotel register a person less pic- 
turesque than the late autocrat. These are, 
perhaps, minor reasons. In fact, the kind of 


ness. 


was 


seems 10 


are 


Drawer, 


civilization that produced 


gone or is going also. 


the hotel clerk is 
He belonged to an era 
of smartness and pretension which the foreign 
traveller did not recognize as a growing devel 
opment of character, but mistook for vulgar- 
ity. He belonged to what might be called the 
steamboat period, when the steamboat was as 
yorgeous and as beautiful as a barber's saloon, 
and its clerk had the fine 


striking attire of the gambler. 


manners 
red 
to the era of the table in the hotel dining-room 
a quarter of amile long, where the waiters were 
all drilled to move like clock-work at signal 
from the first officer, who stood 
the table. We can facing 
table in a shining line, half wheeling at 


» belon 


a r 

head of 
the 
the 
er the 
heads of the submissive euests a hundred arms, 
seizing the tops of the vegetable dishes, and 
then, tramp, tramp, with the step of the soldier, 


going down the echoing floor, disappearin 


it the 


see them now 


signal, stretching out simultaneously o1 


through swinging doors, and anon returnin 
with the same military precision to deposit 
plate that weighed two pounds, with a bang 
before each awed occupant of a seat. As 
military evolution it was nearly perfect, anc 
the American people were rather proud of it. 
It was a magnificence which somewhat ernshed 
them, but they felt they were somehow a part 
of it, and it is doubtful if any foreign potentate 
was ever served exactly in that way. It was 
very cheap at five dollars a day, and if there 
bad been any dinner to match the evolutions, 
we might still be in that showy period of our 
national development. The hotel clerk had so 
subdued the spirit of the traveller that he had 
not perhaps much appetite, and rather pre- 
ferred magnificence to comfort. But in time, 
with other standards of taste, this pageantry 
vanished, and the traveller began to assert his 
manhood, 

That was the period also of the resplendent 
bar-room and the perfumed, bejewelled, and 
acrobatie bar-tender. He was scarcely 
than the clerk. Travellers told 
with wonder of his feats, how he would set a 
tumbler whisking across the long counter, 
and stop it just on the edge in front of the 
customer, how he would flip the change, and 
send it spinning to its destination in the same 
exact manner, and, above all, how he could 
keep a stream of mixed drink going from one 
tumbler to another in a long rainbow line over 
his head, behind his back, or from counter end 
to counter end, and never waste a drop. It 
was beautiful. 
beautiful. 
sleeves, with the cropped hair, still exists on 


y 
ph 
of 


less a 
personage 


It was not war, but it was 
This elegant person in his shirt 


the frontier, but there is not so much demand 
for his skill as there used to be in more refined 
resorts, and with exceptions here and there it 
is unnecessary that the bar-room should exhib- 
it such barbaric splendor. The hotel clerk, 








| 


the drilled army of plate bearers, the tumbler 
“ to be found as anachronisms 

belo to the era when most railway and 

other travel officials were surly and disobli- 


ind not only refused all information, but 


did all they could to humiliate the misguided 

wayfare1 Of course there are still traces left 

of the old civilization, and when the traveller 

finds them, they awake a train of retlections 

upon t ngular deve lopm«e nt of democratic 
t (America. 


A CORRESPONDENT heard the celebrated Tom 


Marshall! at a hotel in Lexington, Kentucky, 
vo, relate an encounter in Con- 





seve! ea 
gre hi 1 Quincey Adams. It is hardly 
an incident, much less an anecdote, but it is 
worth printing as Marshall's impression of the 
clog of Adams 

‘In my early days as member of Congress I 


had the temerity to make some kind of an at 
tack upon the ‘old man,’ and after making 

hat I then considered a rather good speech, 
took my seat in good-humor with myself; yet, 
from some indescribable sensation, my eye was 
riveted upon that part of the house where he 
always sat. In good time I saw him press both 
hands upon the arms of his chair and slowly 


rise to an erect position. His voice was low 
ts natural vol- 
ume, he poured forth such a torrent of elo- 


at first; but soon attaining i 
’ 


quence, aimed directly at me and my heedless 


attack, that long before resuming his seat the 

rT recollect posse ssing was that the 
oor of the house might open to give me a 
ropping out of sight. Why, the 





old man had forgotten more than I ever knew.” 
GPNERAL SHERMAN is said to have related 
the following at a recent private gathering in 


When Sherman’s army was quartered at a 
certain point in 1864, the boys in blue appro- 
I | irge number of chickens belonging 
to a lady who lived near by. The woman re- 
monstrated with the men and officers for some 
ime, but with no effect. Finally she laid the 
matter before General Sherman, and told him 
that she was a Union woman, or she would ex- 


pect evervt g¢ to be taken, but being a loyal 
person she thought she ought to be protected. 
The words were hardly out of her mouth, how- 
ever, when a soldier rushed by with a rooster 
inde 3 arm, while a son of the woman was 





irsuit. Just as the boy passed his 
mother he yelled out: “Ma! ma! stop that 
man; he’s got Jeff Davis under his arm.” 





A CORRESPONDENT writes from Fort Keogh, 
Montana Territory: 

When the gallant Fifth Infantry first came 
to this part of the country, in 1876, they passed 
their first winter in huts built of rough logs. 
The weather was terrible for people who had 
spent several years in the latitude of Fort 


Leavenworth, and sometimes, to drive away 
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the cold, kill time, or some other equally good 
reason, some of them would interview John 
sarleycorn. 

Upon one oceasion one of the old bachelor 
officers of the regiment, whom I will eall Brown, 
and who is not now in the service, was wend- 
ing his way homeward late at night after in- 
dulging a little too freely in fire-water, and 
owing to the similarity in appearance of the 
huts, mistook another officer’s quarters for his 
Owl. Not being able to open the door, he com- 
menced hammering upon it, and wakened its 
occupant, Who got up and went to the door, 
when the following dialogue was indulged in: 

“What do you want?” 

“T want to get ‘nto my house.’ 

“This is not your house.” 

“ Whose house is it ?” 

‘Smith’s.” 

“Oh! well, good-night, Smith.” 

“ Good-night.” 

After Smith had got comfortably settled in 
bed, and had smoothed down the goose-flesh a 
little, he heard a knock at his back door. Dis- 
gusted, he arose again, and rather grufily asked, 

“Who is there ?” 


“Brown.” 


’ 


“Well, what do you want now ?” 


“T want to come in.” 

“Now look here, Brown; I told you this was 
not your house, and I wish you would go home 
and not bother me any more!” 

“ Whose house is it ?” 

“Why, Smith’s.” 

“Oh, good-night.” 

Smith had hardly closed his eyes before he 
heard another knock at his front door. Very 
angry by this time, he got up, and said: 

“What do want out there?” 

“Want to get in.” 

“Well, you can’t get in. Go to your own 
quarters, and go to bed.” 

“ Ain’t these my quarters ?” 

“No, they are not.” 

“Whose quarters are they ?” 

“ Smith’s!” roared that now thoroughly irate 
officer. 

“Well, Smith,” said the completely bewil- 
dered man, “do you live all along here ?” 

WHILE the Americans at Constantinople 
were spectlating upon General Wallace’s suc- 
cessor, it was well known that one of them, an 
old Demoeratie consul, was working hard to 
secure the honor for himself. After the news 
of Mr. Cox’s appointment was telegraphed, it 
was discussed a little in this Democrat’s draw- 
ing-room. 

A little sadly he remarked: “I had counted 
upon Mr. Cox to work for me.” 

“ Ah,” said a naval officer present, “ you were 
probably his second choice.” 


AN only child, a boy three and one-half years 
of age, who, by-the-way, is the very best youth 
in the whole universe, was recently the pro- 
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pounder of a puzzler to his fond parent which 
ought to go on record. 

Just as the shades of night were drawing 
on, the child looked up into its father’s face 
and said, “ Pa, what is night for ?” 

Of course the reply was, “My child, it is 
something in which children can sleep and 
rest their little bodies.” 

But the little fellow said, “No, papa; night 
is tor to-morrow.” 


Another boy, about the same age, was re- 
cently at a camp-meeting for the first time, 
and when taken into the big tent, exclaimed, 
“Oh, ma, see the church with a rag over it!” 

IN a Western city lives an undertaker by 
name of Brown, a great wag, and always ready 
to play a joke; also a doctor who is a joker, and 
is always ready to tell on himself; and a“ mon- 
ument-maker” who is of the same kidney. 

One day the doetor was driving at full speed 
down a business street, when Brown spied him. 
Brown was in his wagon, with the sign of his 
profe ssion on the side. Whipping up his horse, 
he came as close to the doetor as possible, and 
glancing round, he spied the monument-maker, 
Calling to the monument-maker to hurry up, 
Brown called out: “Go on, doctor, go on; we're 
coming.” 

The doctor looked round, and dismay was 
pictured on his countenance. He whipped up 
his horse, but all to no purpose, the undertaker 
and the monument-maker following closely. 
At last the ridiculous part of the thing struck 
him, and leaning back in his buggy he gave 
vent to his laughter, in spite of the thought, 
“What a sign for a prominent physician this 


' 
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THE MAJOR’S STRATAGEM : 
A REMINISCENCE OF WEST AFRICA 

Ir was the fourth night after our shipwreck 
in Cestos Bay, on the 23d of July, 1885, and the 
two tall masts of the poor old Corisco stood 
gauntly up against the red sunset out of the 
sullen waters that had engulfed her hull, while 
the few shreds of rigging that had escaped the 
plundering Kroomen (whose canoes had been 
swarming around the wreck like gadflies all 
day long) looked unpleasantly like strips of 
flesh dangling around a half-picked skeleton. 

But even with this dreary memento before 
our eyes we were as merry as men could well 
be who had hardly clothes enough to cover 
them, and whose only chance of escape from 
the swamps and jungles of this deadly region 
was the possibility of a passing steamer hear- 
ing the news and coming up to the rescue be- 
fore they all died of fever. The jollity which 
would otherwise have been uproarious was 
hushed in deference to the presence of a sick 
lady in the next room, which had been court- 
eously assigned to Mrs. Ker by the kind-heart- 
ed Dutchman who owned it, and whose ready 
hospitality made nothing of accommodating 
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fifty-nine persons in a house originally built 
fortwo. But no one who looked at the bright 
faces and heard the cheery voices of the stal- 
wart young fellows that gathered around the 
rough deal table from which our supper of beef, 
rice, and “damper” had just disappeared could 
easily have guessed that many of them had 
just lost all they had, and very nearly 
lives as well. 


their 


I forget how it came about that we began 
to discuss feats of strength and nerve, always 
a favorite subject with the musele-worshipping 
Anglo-Saxon. The talk was at its briskesi 
each in turn relating some athletic exploit 
which he had either performed or witnessed 

when it was suddenly broken in upon by a 
startling proposal from Major V ,aveteran 
of the Zulu war, and now one of Stanley's best 
officers on the Congo, whither he was bound 
when the sinking of our steamer interrupted 
him so unseasonably. 

“Tecan show you one trick of that sort which 
perhaps you mayn’t have seen before. I'll spill 
some water on the table, and one of you ean 
take my dirk and stab as hard as he likes at 
my hand while I wipe the water up, and I'll do 
it without his being able to toueh m« 

Every one laughed, supposing tire otter to be 
merely a joke; but it soon appeared that it was 
nothing of the kind. Major V — poured some 
water upon the table not far from the edge, and 
then produced his dirk, which was broad and 
keen enough to have satisfied Colonel Bowie 
himself, 

“Now,” said he, ‘one of you sit here on the 
table, with that white patch midway between 
his knees, and strike his hardest at my hand as 
I try to wipe it up.” 

The laughing faces began to look grave. and 
our stanch skipper, Captain Porter (with whom 
the Major was a special favorite on account of 
the courage that he had shown on the night 
of the wreck), called out anxiously: 

“Don’t do it, Major; Pve seen that sort of 
thing before, and it always ends badly. J won’t 
handle that knife, for one.” 

“Nor I,” echoed three or four other voices. 

“Infirm of purpose, give me the dagger!” 
shouted Mr. F——, a roistering young trader 
from the Niger, seizing the dirk with a theat- 
rical air. “ Here’s one volunteer for you, Ma- 
jor. What am I to do?” 

The Major’s preparations for the perform- 
ance were extremely elaborate. He seated his 
volunteer recruit on the table with outspread 
knees, measuring the distance from each knee 
to the spilt water as exactly as if he intended 
to make a reduced map of it on the spot. Then 
he carefully examined the point and edge of 
the dirk before handing it to Mr. F——. Final- 
ly he turned up his sleeves, and taking a dish- 
cloth from the cupboard, slowly extended his 
unprotected hand toward the spot where the 
stout table was quivering beneath a shower 
of stabs as swift and merciless as those of an 
Italian bravo. 
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As the hand and knife approached each oth- 
er, more than one looker-on turned away his 
the indrawn breath of the excited 
watchers sounded like a hiss in that dead hush 
of expectation. Suddenly the Major clutched 
Mr. F by the feet and whisked him off the 
table on to the floor, right across the wet patch, 
which 


face, and 


his clothes wiped up so thoroughly in 
passing that no trace of it was left; and there 
poor Mr. F in the middle of the floor, 
open-mouthed and knife in hand, a perfect 
astonishment. There mo- 

silent amazement, and then 
a roar of laughter that shook the whole house, 


sal 
statue of was a 
ment’s pause ot 


and startled the prowling Kroomen outside in 
the darkness, the snecess of the 


Davip Ker. 


announced 
Major's stratagem, 
Apropos to “The Sirdar’s Chess-Board,” in 
the Magazine 
appear to have been as much interested in the 
solution of the puzzle as in the story itself. 
The 


board of «¢ 


for August, some of our readers 


problem was to cut the original chess- 
olit 
squares into four pieces, thereby making a 


times eight, or sixty-four, 


board of five times thirteen, or sixty-five, 


Squares, 


| The original diagrams are here given: 


—— 


From several interesting answers by our cor- 
respondents we select the following as being 
the correct mathematical solution : 




















four pieces cut from the eight-inch square 

1 on a rectangular parallelogram (the 

sles coinciding) of 13” x 5”, a deficit or 

pen space will be found, represented by the figure 


is compose 1 


firure of two equal and 
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similar triangles, FDC and GAH, and the parallelo- 
gram GAFD, all of which have the sides GA and 
FD in common. 

(3.) The length of this side is found by comparing 
the two similar triangles, ABC and DEC, viz.: AB 
is 8 of BC, therefore DE must be 8 of EC (which is 
5’'); therefore DE must be 17”’, and FD must be 4” 

(4.) The area of the triangle FDC is FD (4’) x half 
of EC (24"") =,8,"’, and the area of GAT] is the same 

(5.) The area of the parallelogram GAFD is FD 
(2'’) x BE (3 3 

Thus—<Area of FDC 
“ “GAN 
* Garey <4 
“ HGFCDA= 1 

Another simple solution (after having found GA 
and FD to be 4”) is by taking the triangle HGA and 
joining it to the triangle FDC 
(HA coinciding with FC). eneaeee 
This will make a parallelo- | ] 
gram, measured by its base i — 
GA (2) x its altitude BC 
(8”) = one square. 
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A lady correspondent 
offers a solution in which 


ie ee 
ee Fr p? 
= tot al 
Lt 





she shows that by a differ- 

ent arrangement a chess- 

= board of sixty - three, 

= instead of sixty - four 

i. ae 7 3 sixty - five, squares is 
| made. 
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A younG lady who recently graced our so- 
cial festivities was of peculiarly thin figure, 
and displayed very pretty but very prominent 
teeth. Being a stranger she excited some 
comment. Somebody asked Mr. Smith how 
he liked her. “Well enough; but she looks 
like a comb—all back and teeth !” 


Four years ago, in a little town in Illinois, 
a band of hopeful politicians secured a brass 
cannon with which to celebrate the election 
of Hancock, and dragging it out to a spot in 
front of the village tavern, loaded it clear to 
the muzzle with a heavy charge of powder, 
rammed down with old rags, leaves, and sod. 
They counted on firing it but once, but pro- 
posed that the town should know when it 
went off. The hour fixed for action was eight 
o'clock, but at eight o’clock the news was un- 
pleasantly suggestive of Garfield, and they 
postponed firing till nine. At nine things 
looked still more dubious. They waited till 
ten, and then they drew the cannon back un- 
der the shed till the morning’s sure tidings 
should give opportunity to proclaim the Dem- 
ocratie victory. The morning decided Gar- 
field’s election, and sadly they sought the gun 
to unload it. The shed door opening revealed 
the defiant muzzle bearing this placard, “ 4 
charge to keep [ have.” 














